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LONDON, April 2nd, 1906. 
The new House of Commons last 
The month experienced its first dis- 
First Disappointment. appointment. When the Liberals 
were last in office the Army and 
Navy vote amounted to £37,326,000. When the 
Jingoes left office they had raised the expenditure on 
war to £76,367,000. That is to say, the net result 
of Tory rule was to more than double the amount 
spent every year on powder and shot. Naturally the 
Liberals confidently expected that when they returned 
to office the first thing to be done would be to 
effect enormous reductions in these overgrown esti- 
mates. Mr. Haldane, before the Election, had men- 
tioned £5,000,000 as the reduction demanded in the 
Army vote. Imagine, then, the dismay of the 
stalwarts when Mr. Haldane, now become Secretary of 
War, stood up in the House and announced that he 
could not possibly show any greater reduction than 
— £17,000! His speech was ingenious, persuasive, 
and eloquent. But £17,000 instead of 45,000,000 ! 
Every allowance, it was admitted, 
‘The must be made for a Minister who 
First Split. inherited the Tory Estimates, and 
had only had a few months in 
which to get a grip of his department. Major Seely, 
therefore, instead of demanding an immediate reduc- 
tion, moved an amendment, the object of which was 
to induce Mr. Haldane to promise that in next year’s 
Estimates he would reduce the Army by 10,000 men. 
To this Mr. Haldane might easily have consented, 
had it not been that the debate took place at one of 
the most critical moments in the Algeciras Conference, 
and it was held that if he had. promised to strike 
off 10,000 men, the French would have considered 
we were weakening in our support of their claims 
against the demands of Germany. So in order to 
avert such a semblance of weakening Ministers stood 


oe 


firm in opposition to Major Seely, and the House 
divided, fifty-six members going into the lobby as a 
protest against Tory war estimates being adopted by 
a Liberal Government. The division was interesting, 
not only because it was the first time in which Liberals 
voted against the Government, but because, as the 
division list showed, several Independent Labour 
members refused to give what seemed a vote of 
no confidence in the Government. A minor 
Government official railed foolishy next day against 
Major Seely, but as a matter of fact the best way in 
which you can support a reforming Prime Minister is 
to go into the lobby against him whenever he fails to 
keep his Cabinet up to his own high level. 


The Indian Estimates, which show 

How to Restore an increase of £800,000 in mili- 

Unity. tary expenditure, instead of the 
reduction of £ 2,000,000 which had 
been hoped for, have not tended to reconcile the 
Liberals to the ruinous burden of armaments. _It is 
therefore imperative, as soon as the Algeciras Confer- 
ence is safely wound up, that the Prime Minister 
should take the earliest possible opportunity of pro- 
claiming the positive programme of his plan of 
campaign in favour of that League of Peace which 
must precede any great reduction of armaments. He 
said at Albert Hall :— 

As the principle of peaceful arbitration extends, it becomes 
one of the highest tasks of statesmen to adjust these armaments 
to the new and happier conditions. No nobler ré/e could this 
great country have than at the fitting moment to put itself at 
the head of a League of Peace through whose instrumentality 
this great work could be effective. 

It is now fell time that we should know what steps 
C.-B. ron take in order to achieve this highest 
task of stateSmanship, by playing the noble ré/ of 
leading the Peace League of the world. No one 
expects him to work miracles. But we do expect 
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him to be practical, to be persistent, and, above all, 
tu be resolute and courageous. Campaigns of peace 
are no more to be won by funkers than campaigns of 
war. 

There are.some who think that the 


A Plan whole question ought to be handed 

of and 
decaltaii te over to a small but strong 

Peace. representative Royal Commission, 


charged with the duty of inquiring 
into the question of what measures can be most 
profitably adopted for the purpose of promoting that 
increase of friendly intercourse among the peoples 
and decrease of hostile friction between their 
Governments which Cobden long ago saw was the 
secret of international peace. There are others who 
would prefer that C.-B. should constitute a body 
analogous to the Imperial Council of Defence, which 
would be charged with the duty of considering 
and concerting the necessary steps to be taken 


for the purpose of promoting the peace of the. 


world based upon the entente cordiale of all nations. 
But whether it is a Royal Commission or an Imperial 
Peace Council, something must be done to set half-a- 
dozen practical, earnest men of experience and reso- 
lution seriously at work to consider what can be done 
to promote better relations between us and our 
neighbours. There would be no lack of materials for 
their agenda paper. There are the series of pious 
aspirations which the Hague Conference put on 
record in 1889, which have never from that day to 
this been taken into consideration. There is the 
approaching meeting of the International Parlia- 
mentary Union in 1907. There is the proposal that 
a sum not exceeding decimal point one of the money 
spent on armaments should be allocated every year 
to promote hospitable intercourse between nations, 
and to educate our own people in an abhorrence of 
war. There is the creation of an International Union 
under the wing of the Government, but with indepen- 
dent commission to promote joint international action 
along the lines of the Hague Convention. And over 
and above all these towers the supreme question of 
our future relations to Russia and to Germany. 
Unless we are good friends with both, our army and 
navy expenditure will increase rather than diminish. 
And the consideration of the methods by which we 
can substitute an entente cordiale for the present 
attitude of estrangement suggestive “of incipient 
hostility is the supreme problem before the British 
Government. 
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We are spending here and in India 


aa Pho cto about oo millions sterling this 
po ag °"S> year in preparation against risks 


of war which are admittedly much 
less than they were when under the last Liberal 
Government we were insured against war risks for less 
than £60,000,000 a year. That is one of those great 
outstanding facts which cannot fail to impress the 
imagination of a people which is denied old age 
pensions because there is no money in the locker, 
and which is refused payment of members for the 
same reason. Labour members are expected to make 
both ends meet in London on less than £300 a year. 
When they find themselves burdened, like Mr. W. 
Crooks, with eighty letters a day, the postage stamps 
on which amount to 42s. a week, they naturally ask 
for a revival of the old privilege of franking letters 
formerly enjoyed and abused by every M.P. The 
abuse could be easily prevented by limiting the privi- 
lege to letters posted within the precincts of the House. 
If our relations were as cordial with Russia and Ger- 
many as they are with France and America, there 
would be no difficulty in making reductions which 
would enable us to meet all the demands of the 
Labour members, and still have money to burn. It is 
the men who are continually stirring up strife and ill- 
feeling between us and these two nations who stand 
in the way of retrenchment. International hatred is 
easily roused, but it is a devil which sends in a terribly 
long bill. 
_ For months past the most unin- 
PORES LO telligible part of the newspaper 
and After. to the ordinary reader, and the 
most interesting to the few behind 
the scenes, has been the telegraphic reports of the 
Conference at Algeciras, where the representatives of 
the Powers decided their rival pretensions to Morocco. 
The controversy turned chiefly upon the respective 
share of France and Germany in the Bank, which, 
like a financial octopus, is to do for Morocco what 
the Russian-Chinese Bank did for Manchuria— 
absit omen—and the extent to which the policing of 
the ports and the sea coasts should be internationalised. 
Into the details of the negotiations from day to 
day there is no need to enter. Suffice it to say 
that, after interminable negotiations, an agreement 
has now been finally arrived at, chiefly through the 
intervention of Mr. White, the American delegate. 
The details of the settlement are of no immediate 
interest. The vital fact is that in the discussion 
Germany found herself face to face with an almost 
unanimous opposition. France had the thick and 
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Old Age Pensions in New Zealand: The Monthly Pay-Day. 


In New Zealand every person of sixty-five years and upwards who has lived for twenty-five years in the Colony, and led a so' er, respectable life for at 


least five years past, is entitled to an old age pension out of the State funds. 


Last year the pensioners included four centenarians, two of whom were 


103 years old. The pension is paid on the first day of every month, through the Postal Department. Our illustration represents pay-day in one of the 
cities, when for several hours quite a stream of happy old people is coming and going. 


thin support of England, Russia, and Spain. Austria 
acted as a friendly broker on behalf of her partner at 
Berlin, while Italy and America acted as smoothers. 

There seems to be little difference 
of opinion, even in Germany, that 
the precipitate action by which 
the Kaiser raised the Moroccan 
question has hardly been justified by the result. 
Rumours of Prince von Biilow’s approaching retire- 
ment are current, which it is to be hoped are false, 
and it is hardly to be wondered at if Germans 
generally feel a little sore. That being the case, 
the most mischievous thing in the world is to gloat 
over her isolation and her discomfiture. There 
are few more dangerous fallacies than the notion 
current in Jingo quarters that it is ever to our interest 
to humiliate a neighbour. It may be necessary to 
oppose him, never to insult him. And if we oppose 
him in our own interests or in those of our ally, the 
easier we ought to make it for him to give way. The 
building of a golden bridge for the retreat of those 
whom we wish to evacuate their position is good 
strategy and sound common sense. Unfortunately 
with many of our newspapers it would seem as if the 


A False Step. 


attainment of our ends was comparatively of small 
importance to the barbaric yawp of insult and exulta- 
tion with which they love to greet the discomfiture of 
the foreigner. Now that Germany has yielded in 
Morocco, we ought to leave no stone unturned to 
discover some way in which we can help her to the 
attainment of some legitimate ambition which does 
not conflict with our interest. 

The elections for the Douma in 
Russia are proceeding under cir- 
cumstances which reduce to the 
minimum the authority of the 
body in which, nevertheless, all the hopes of Russian 
freedom are centred. As I constantly put it last autumn, 
a representative Assembly without the four liberties 
—Liberty of Public Meeting, Liberty of Association, 
Liberty of Press, and a Habeas Corpus Act—is like a 
horse without any legs, a mere trunk of a horse. 
Nevertheless, although the Douma will not be what 
it might have been if the Russian Liberals had rallied 
round M. Witte, instead of allowing the Revolutionists 
to precipitate an appeal to arms, notwithstanding all 
its defects it may be the salvation of Russia. A 
National Assembly, no matter how it is composed, 


The Elections 
for 
the Douma. 
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even if every member in it were nominated by the 
Tsar, would still be a National Assembly, a visible 
and concrete representation of the vast amorphous, 
inorganic millions of Greater Russia. It will have the 
right of free speech, its proceedings will be reported, 
its members will feel the national mandate, and it is 
possible that out of the hundred odd deputies there 
may emerge some stout patriot who has not only an 
enthusiastic devotion to liberty, but also a shrewd 
practical eye to what is possible and what is not. The 
worst of the Russians, on both sides, is that they all 
expect to work miracles Elijah’s fashion, and prepare 
for the des- 
cent of fire 
from heaven 
by drenching 
the altar and 
the sacrifice 
with water. 
Each side 
plays the 
other side’s 
game, and 
then they 
marvel that 
things won't 
go straight. 
Under these 
conditions the 
chances even 
of an ideal 
Douma would 
be small. But 
it is the only 


hope. 





_ Photograph by) 


South African [Russell and Sons. 
Committee. Sir West Ridgeway. 
Sir J . West Chairman of the South African Committee. 
Ridgeway, 


who won golden opinions as a level-headed admini- 
strator at Dublin Castle, has been despatched to South 
Africa with Lord Sandhurst and Sir F. Hopwood, of 
the Board of Trade, to join Colonel Johnston, of the 
Topographical Department, who is already in Cape 
Town, for the purpose of reporting upon the vexed 
question of the Constitutions which are to be 
established in the Transvaal arid the Free State, 
The terms of their reference are elastic, and the 
Committee might with advantage look into some of 
the social and political questions which underlie 
the superstructure of the new Constitutions, Js it 
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true, for instance, that the new citizens who are to 
govern these countries hold in their hands military 
notes acknowledging Imperial indebtedness to the 
tune of £2,500,000, which, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
promise notwithstanding, have not been paid? Is it 
true that the new citizens have filed claims for 
compensation for the destruction of private property, 
under the Rules of War laid down at the Hague 
Conference, amounting to £62,000,000, still unpaid ? 
And if so,-what prospect is there of any stable and 
loyal government being established in territories whose 
inhabitants are holders of such vast unpaid claims upon 

the Imperial 
Government? 
Must we pay 
these bills or 
part of them, 
or repudiate 
them, or 
what? It is 
a question 
that goes to 
the root of 
the whole 
matter, and it 
is one, there- 
fore, which in 
one form or 
another the 
Committee 
will have to 
face. 


The Position 


t) 
the Indians. 





so 





ie Another ques- 
Photograph by) [Eliiott and Fry. tion which, 
Lord Shuttleworth. in common 
Chairman of the Canal Commission. decency, the 


Committee 
must look into is the position of our Indian 
fellpw-subjects. The grievances of the Indians 
was one of the trump cards used by Lord Milner 
and his backers in pressing their case against 
Paul Kruger. Now that Kruger is dead and we 
have seized his country, we can hardly ignore 
the wrongs of our Indian fellow-subjects. By the 
terms of the Treaty of Vereeniging the question of 
the enfranchisement of the natives was held over till 
responsible government was established. But the 
Indian settlers are not “ natives.” They are civilised 
men, who ought not to be confounded with raw 
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Kaffirs. Will the Committee be able to secure the 
acceptance as the corner-stone of the new Constitu- 
tion, “ Equal rights for every civilised man in South 
Africa”? It was Mr. Rhodes’s formula. If it were 
accepted, and the Cape franchise extended to the 
new Colonies, there are hardly a thousand natives 
who would be qualified for the franchise in the 
Orange Free State. The principle might be adopted 
of allowing them two or three representatives of 
their own, as was recommended by the recent Com- 
mission, in accordance with the Maori precedent. 
But it is monstrous to enfranchise every Russian 
Jew who makes his way to Johannesburg, and to 
refuse to enfranchise highly civilised amd educated 
Indians. The Jew is as Oriental as the Hindoo. 
Probably nothing would bring the matter to a head 
so soon and so satisfactorily as a decision that all 
regulations and restrictions imposed upon Orientals 
should be applied impartially to British Indians and 
foreign Jews. It is to be hoped the Committee will 
call Dr. Abdurrahman, the President of the African 
Natives Association, Mr. Jabavu, and one or two other 
competent natives and Indians. 

Behind the question of Chinese 
labour lies the much more: serious 
problem of the natives. Mr. 
Winston Churchill evidently con- 
templates setting up a kind of imperium in imperio in 
the shape of a Downing Street Protectorship over the 
natives. It sounds well. But those who are familiar 
with the attempts made by Sir Bartle Frere to play 
the part of earthly providence to the natives are 
dubious as to whether the results will be as beneficent 
as the intentions. Mr. Winston Churchill would do 
well to look up the address which Sir Bartle Frere 
delivered to the Colonial Institute in 1881. After 
deprecating the inherent delusion of the British mind 
that the South African Colonies cannot be*trusted 
with the exclusive management of their native affairs 
unless the Home Government has more control than 
is afforded by the veto on their legislation, Sir Bartle 
Frere went on to say :— 


It is my conviction that our countrymen in South Africa 
are not only quite capable of dealing with all native questions as 
wisely and firmly as we ourselves are in England, but that the 
best interests of the natives are quite as safe in the hands of the 
Colonial Government constituted as that of the Cape is, as they 
would be if reserved for the exclusive management of the Home 
Government. . . I will conclude by once more expressing my 
deliberate conviction that the best interests of the natives of the 
Cape Colony are quite as safe in the keeping of the Cape Parlia- 
ment as they could be in that of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. 

And what was true of the Cape Parliament, which 
was preponderantly Dutch, will be equally true of the 


The Colonists 
and 
the Natives. 
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Transvaal and Free State Parliaments. It is doubtful 
whether the Boers will consent to be responsible for 
the government of their late Republics if the native 
question is reserved. 
The excessive touchiness of South 
The oom African colonists on all native 
Natal. questions received a very striking 
illustration last month when the 
Natal Ministry resigned because Lord Elgin asked 
for some information. A death sentence was passed 
by a Militia court martial on twelve Kaffirs for 
being concerned in a murderous attack upon a white 
police officer. The Colonial Office telegraphed - 
asking that the execution should be postponed until 
it had some more information on the subject. 
Whereupon the Natal Ministry resigned, and all 
British Africa went into hysterics. What was the 
Imperial Government thinking of to dare to ask for 
information as to the right of a responsible self- 
governing British Colony to shoot twelve Kaffirs to 
avenge the death of one white man? Monstrous. 
And how unfair to the other Kaffirs who had already 
been shot for the same offence! Is the Natal Govern- 
ment not to be boss in its own house, etc., etc.? All 
of which is very edifying reading to the British at home. 
If the Home Government cannot even ask civilly 
for information in a case where hasty action might 
precipitate a revolt, which the Home Government 
would have to quell, it will be very difficult to con- 
vince people at home that there is any really useful 
tie between self-governing colonies and the Empire. 
The fact will have to be faced sooner or later, and it 
is well we should come to an understanding betimes 


on this matter. 
It is one of life’s little ironies that 


Lord Milner: men continually go unwhipped of 

- Hero and Martyr. justice for their great crimes and 
get smartly trounced for the veriest 

peccadilloes, which as often as not they have never 
committed. The fuss that has been made about Lord 
Milner last month is a case in point. Lord Milner 
as the author of an unjust and unnecessary war 
deserved impeachment. There is no greater crime 
than that of a Pro-consul who takes advantage of his 
position to force the Government at home into even 
the justest of wars for which it is utterly unprepared, 
so long as the door of arbitration remains open. How 
much more heinous the: offence of Lord Milner, who 
made war unjustly, dragging after him the at first 
reluctant Mr. Chamberlain and the to the last reluc- 
tant Lord Salisbury! But although men have been 
sent to the block for far less flagrant political sins, 
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Lord Milner has not even been subjected to the mildest 
parliamentary censure for his headstrong plunge into 
war which he could so easily have averted that it 
cost him no small trouble to force an appeal to arms, 
The nation has censured both him and his tools at 
Downing Street in unmistakable fashion by ,its verdict 
at the last General Election. But so far as the late 
High Commissioner was concerned, nothing has been 
said. It happened, however, in the last days of his 
pro-consulship in conversation with Mr. Evans, the 
official charged with the oversight of the Chinese 





(Lafayette. 
A new Portrait of Lord Milner. 


thralls of the mining companies, Lord Milner said, 
or was believed by Mr. Evans to have said, that he 
saw no reason to object to the flogging of the Chinese 
if discipline required it. Lord Milner seems to have 
forgotten the conversation, otherwise he could not have 
allowed Mr. Lyttelton, after his return to this country, 
to repudiate indignantly the accusation that there had 
been any flogging in the mines. Months later, when 
the matter was brought to his attention, he frankly 
shouldered the responsibility, said that he had done 
wrong and was very sorry. 
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That Lord Milner had erred no 
“It’s very wrong, one denies, least of all himself. 
but we won’t 
say who did it.” For that error a dozen excuses 
may be pleaded. As a result 
of his mistake some hundreds of coolies were 
flogged—in flat violation of our Imperial pledge to 
the Chinese Government. Mr. Lyttelton, who was 
thus misled by his subordinate, appears to have 
acquiesced meekly in Lord Milner’s' misconduct. 
When the matter was brought before Parliament by 
Lord Portsmouth, but not till then, Lord Milner owned 
up. Thereupon the majority of the Ministerialists 
and the Labour men in the House of Commons felt 
that justice demanded that a formal censure should 
be passed upon a High Commissioner for sanctioning 
flogging in breach of the law, in violation of our 
treaty obligations, and without the sanction of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Clearly if Par- 
liafhent was to‘notice the incident at all, it could not 
have said less. The argument that Lord Milner was 
not to be blamed because his responsibility was covered 
by that of the Colonial Secretary is nonsense, for the 
chief count against him is that after he had officially 
sanctioned flogging he allowed his official chief to 
declare that it was impossible there could be any 
truth in the stories of flogging because of the admir- 
able system both of law and supervision existing in 
the Transvaal. Mr. Lyttelton passed no censure upon 
the High Commissioner, who had caused him to eat dirt 
and deceive the House of Commons. The House of 
Commons had a right, and indeed was bound, to put 
on record its disapproval of a Pro-consul who had 
caused it to be deceived. But Ministers, apparently 
acting under the dictation of the Jingo rump of their 
party, decided to oppose the vote of censure on the 
culprit, and to offer instead an amendment con- 
demning the flogging as wrong, but abstaining from 
naming the man who did the wrong. “It’s very 
culpable no doubt, and we know who did it, of course, 
but for the sake of peace we refuse to name him.” 
The amendment, lame, inconclu- 
sive, and unsatisfactory as it was, 
Comparative Sin. Served its end. Mr. Byles with- 
drew his resolution, and the Minis- 
terial amendment was carried by 355 votes to 135— 
many Labour members refusing to vote for an 
amendment which refused to do what ought to have 
been done, even when admitting in general terms the 
justice of the indictment. The “ argument” of the 


Opposition amounted in brief to this: that Lord 
Milner, than whom Mr. Chamberlain—who had sat 
in the Cabinet with Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright— 
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said he had never met a greater man, had placed the 
Empire under such an immeasurable debt of gratitude 
by his policy in South Africa that it was monstrous 
to condemn him for such a trifle as the flogging of 
Chinese coolies. The real fact is that Lord Milner 
has deserved so ill of the Empire by the war which 
he forced upon South Africa that it seems absurd to 
censure him for a minor offence when that supreme 
crime remains uncensured. When we remember that 
Lord Milner’s policy cost 30,000 lives of fighting- 
men and 30,000 lives of women and children—that 
it made us the laughing-stock and the by-word of the 
world—that it cost us in hard cash £ 250,000,000, and 
inflicted losses amounting to £4 100,000,000 upon the 
Boers—it does seem ridiculous to pounce down upon 
him for an unguarded word which led to the flogging 
of a few hundred coolies. It is as if, in dealing 
with the French Empire, we were to pass in silence 
over the horrors of the expedition to Moscow, but 
were to insist upon branding Napoleon with infamy 
because he divorced Josephine. Compared with the 
scarlet sin of the Boer war the flogging of the coolies 
is the merest peccadillo—a slip, by the way, on the 
part of a man who is naturally most humane and far 
more in sympathy with the natives than is the white 
South African. 
Before long the political situation 
will be overshadowed by the 
Inevitable Collision. impending collision between the 
House of Lords and the House of 
Commons. The first note of challenge has come 
from the Upper House. The Jingo Party, provoked 
by the censure passéd in fact, although not in form, 
upon Lord Milner by the House of Commons, deemed 
it necessary that they should put on record on the 
Journals of the House of Lords a resolution to the 
* following effect :—‘That this House desires to place on 
record its high appreciation of the services rendered by 
Lord Milner in South Africa to the Crown and Empire.” 
The Ministers met this by the previous question. 
When the House divided, the figures showed that the 
Ministers could only muster 35 supporters as against 
170 opponents. This, we may take it, represents the 
permanent Tory majority in the House of Lords. 
On great occasions the Opposition could probably 
whip-up another hundred votes. We have, therefore, a 
working majority of five to one in favour of the 
Opposition in the House of Lords, and a majority of 
at least three to one, for practical purposes nearly four 
to one, on the Trades Disputes Bill nearly seven to 
one,.in the House of Commons in favour of the 
Government. Under such conditions a collision is 





inevitable, and when the House rises we shall 
probably find little else talked about excepting dis- 
cussions of how to deal with the House of Lords. If 
the Houses were to vote together in cases of difference, 
Ministers could still carry on, thanks to their immense 
majority in the House of Commons ; but that is out 
of the question. The remaining alternatives are first 
a popular agitation against the House of Lords, or an 
appeal to a plebiscite, or mass vote, of the whole 
electors on the first question involving a dispute 
between the Houses, 

The abominable hardships inflicted 
by the Aliens Act upon the un- 
fortunate refugees who fled to our 
shores to escape political oppres- 
sion and religious persecution have at last been 


The Aliens Act 
Hamstrung. 








Trilune.| March 3 


iad 
Britannia: “ This is a free country ” 


[Though the Aliens Act expressly states that want of means shall not 
be a bar to the entry of refugees flying from religious or political persecu- 
tion, some scores of fugitives from Russia have been rejected.) 


terminated by the action of the Home Secretary 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, shrinking from the simple, 
straightforward plan of repealing the Aliens Act, hit 
upon the ingenious device of instructing those who 
administer its provisions to do so in such a way as to 
render it incapable of abuse. Lord Halsbury furiously 
assailed the Home Secretary’s directions as equivalent 
to the exercise of a dispensing power. If so they are 
illegal, and the sooner the question is tried in court 
the better. But as no one knows better than Lord 
Halsbury, the alternative to these instructions is the 
introduction of a Bill repealing the Act or amending 
it out of all semblance to itself, this course will not 
be taken. I confess I don’t like this system of 
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administratively drawing the teeth of a measure which 
ought never to have been passed. But it may be the 
only practical course. 

If only we had the procedure of 


The — Parliament radically reformed 
ci: there would be less need for 


getting round a bad Act by Home 


Office circulars. But of such reform theré is little. 


prospect. The Committee on Procedure has recom- 
mended that 
the House 
should _ rise 
at 11.30 in- 
stead of 12.0, 
that on Fri- 
day night it 








at 5.0 in- 
stead of 5.30, 
that the 
dinner hour 
should be 
abolished — J 
and that is | 
practically all 
that is at 
present pro- 
posed to be 
done. That is 
mere tinker- 
ing with 
the question. 
The other 
day a practi- 
cally unani- 
mous House 
—the majority was six 








[March 6. 
All Talk. 


Tue Doc: ‘Here, Miss P., more work and less 
talk, please.” 

[Mr, Crooks, M.P , speaking toa Tribune repre- 

sentative, said that too much time in Parliament 

is spent in discussion and not enough in action. } 


to one—spent four 


hours in saying it approved of the Scotch Bill for . 


taxing land values, and then wasted so much time in 
divisions that it could not refer the Bill to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Law before the debate stood 
adjourned. There must be more work done in com- 
mittee ; there must be a time-limit on speeches ; 
divisions should be registered mechanically; and 
there ought to be a preliminary thrashing out of 
measures in what may be called first reading com- 
mittees. The House is eager to work, but there are 
too many eager to talk, and the funnel of the hours 
of each sitting is mych too narrow for the flood of 
seaeli et 


Mr. Lloyd-George was the first of 
The the new Ministers to submit a 
New Shipping Bill. Jegislative proposal to the House. 
It was a Bill providing for the 
better treatment of British sailors, and incidentally for 
compelling foreign shipowners who use our ports to 
conform to the British standard of safety. In two 
years’ time all ships entering British ports will have to 
bear the Plimsoll mark showing the load-line. They 
will also be subject to the British regulations provided 
for preventing the shifting of grain, for the pre- 
vention of overloading and overcrowding, and for 
the provision of life-saving appliances. In order to 
prevent disasters arising from the shipment of foreign 
sailors, it is enacted that in future every man engaged 
to navigate a British ship must know the nautical 
words of command. As there are 39,000 foreigners 
and 42,000 Lascars on our ships, they will have to 
rub up their English. In 1870 there were 200,000 
British sailors on our merchantmen and only 18,000 
foreigners. To-day there are 39,000 foreigners and 
only 176,000 Britons, The Britisher, like the Ameri- 
can, is getting “too dam comfortable” 6n shore to 
care to go to sea. To tempt him to the forecastle 
Mr. Lloyd-George proposes to insist upon a much 
more liberal dietary, and every ship must carry a 
certificated cook—not a French chef, of course, but a 
sailorman who knows how to boil and bake and 
stew. 
The After Mr. Lloyd-George came 
Compensation Mr. Herbert Gladstone with his 
Acelaents, Dill consolidating and extending 
the Act for the Compensation of 
Workmen for Accidents. The Bill continues to 
exclude policemen (who have their own arrange- 
ments), clerks, out-workers, and domestic servants, but 
brings in sailors, fishermen, postmen, men employed 
in workshops where there are more than five work- 
men, and men engaged in transport service. It is 
further provided that poisoning by lead, mercury, 
phosphorus, and arsenic, and a mysterious ° disease 
called ankylostomiasis shall rank as accidents. The 
minimum period of disablement entitling to com- 
pensation is reduced from a fortnight to a week. 
There are various provisions intended to simplify and 
cheapen the operation of the Act. Mr. Gladstone 
fights shy of compulsory insurance. But his Bill, 
which was very well received, marks another stage 
towards that inevitable goal. 
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The Attorney-General last month 


The introduced the Bill by which the 
Trades Disputes ‘ 
Bill. Government proposed to give 


effect to the electoral pledges of 
their supporters with regard to the legal status of 
Trades Unions and strikes, It was commonly agreed 
that almost all Members of the Liberal Party at the 
General Election thought that Trades Unions were to 
be put back to the position which they occupied, in 
fact although not in law, for thirty years preceding the 
Taff Vale judgment. The practical effect of that judg- 
ment was to render any organised strike impossible by 
giving the employers legal right to claim compensa- 
tion from the funds contributed by the Trades Unions 
for the relief of their own members. ‘The Ministers 
proposed to meet this by a Bill which the Trades 
Unionists accepted as an honest attempt to achieve 
the desired end, but took exception to one clause in 
the Bill—namely, that which enabled Trades Unions 
to exempt their funds from seizure by formally 
repudiating responsibility for the acts of their agents. 
As an alternative proposition the Labour Members 
brought forward Mr. Hudson’s Bill, which explicitly 
forbade any proceedings being taken against the 
Trades Unions for the acts of any of their members. 
The Attorney-General took up a 
The ee rather uncompromising position 
the oa. a when he introduced the Bill, de- 
claring that after having destroyed 
the privilege of the aristocracy it would never do to 
establish a similar privilege for the proletariat. Not- 
withstanding, he went on to indicate that Mimisters 
were willing to reconsider their decision in support of 
the views of the House. It is understood that the 
majority of the Government was in favour of con- 
ceding the full demands of the Labour Members, 
but a minority, consisting of the four Vice-Presidents 
and Mr. Morley, had scruples which could only be 
overborne by a decisive vote of the House. They 
had not long to wait for that. Two days after the 
Government Bill was introduced, Mr. Hudson’s 
measure came on for debate. Not only was the 
House left free from Ministerial pressure, but the 
Prime Minister, speaking as a private Member, 
supported Mr. Hudson’s Bill and urged the others 
to follow his example. This being carried by a 
majority of 416 to 66, its principle will now be incor- 
porated in the Government Bill. The difficulty is 
that, when the collision comes between the two 
Houses, a Tory majority in the Peers will be able 
to quote the Attorney-General’s phrase about the 
privilege of the proletariat, and the first draft 
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Ministerial Bill as an argument in favour of their 
amendments. 
The moral of this episode is clear. 


—— The Cabinet must without delay 
Lib.-Lab. Whip. equip itself with a Whip competent 


to keep them in touch with the 
Labour Members and that large section of the House 
that is in hearty sympathy with Labour. They have 
an excellent man ready to their hand in Mr. C. 
Fenwick, already “convener” of the Labour men 
who do not follow Mr. Keir Hardie, and the sooner 
he is appointed the better. It is simply absurd to 
maintain an apparatus of Whips carefully arranged so 
as to keep Ministers in touch with various geographical 
sections of their party and to ignore altogether the 
most powerful, the most difficult, and the most 
incalculable section of their supporters. 
Nothing is more notable in the 
history of last month than the 
collapse of the Opposition. This 
is conspicuous in every direction. 
It is most marked in the House of Commons, where 
it is impossible to muster one-half the nominal strength 
of the Unionists of all shades. On the Trades Dis- 
putes Bill they could not whip up more than sixty-six 
members to go into the lobby against 416 Lib.-Labs. 
Mr. Balfour’s return only emphasised the déddcle. 
The erstwhile shrewd and shifty leader was utterly at 
a loss in the new atmosphere. He was exactly like an 
eel jerked out of a muddy pool on to dry land. He 
could only wriggle and squirm until the Prime 
Minister, in a phrase that is already historic, 
administered the merciful quietus: “ Enough of 


The Collapse 
0 
the Opposition. 


this foolery!” Mr. Chamberlain, instead of fighting’ 


the Tory battle, showed every disposition to play 
up to the Labour Party. The Free Fooder Unionists, 
waxing desperate—for they are a feeble folk—have 
in a demi-semi fashion repudiated Mr. Balfour’s 
leadership ; and—cruellest cut of all—Sir Edward 
Clarke, the senior member for the City, repudiated 
Protection and Food Taxes, lock, stock and barrel, 
in such uncompromising fashion that Sir Joseph Law- 
rence and the Tariff Reformers ofthe City have been 
seeking for his scalp ever since. Never was a great 
historic party reduced to a position of such disintegra- 
tion and despair as is His Majesty’s Opposition, Anno 
Domini 1906. 
The House. of Commons has 
The debated once more the Irish 
ag University question. If Ireland 
had Home Rule and full control 
of her national resources she would, of course, 
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establish a Catholic University. Seeing that we refuse 
| to allow her to govern herself, but protest that we 
l intend to govern Ireland according to Irish ideas, we 
if are bound to give her the Catholic University she 
1 demands. Unfortunately there are certain English 
1 Nonconformists who consider it their duty to protest 
1 against any endowment of Popery, even when it is a 
1 Papist nation that asks for a Papist University, to be 
1) endowed out of the excess of taxes wrung from Papist 
i taxpayers. Professor Butcher and Sir Edward Carson 
spoke reasonably on the subject. Mr. Bryce, who has 
promised an inquiry into Trinity College, admitted 
the state of things was unsatisfactory, but could make 
no statement as to what he intended to do, although 
i he hoped it might be possible to reconcile conflicting 





t views, Humph! 

London, which ought to have 

; London 3,000 miles of electric tramway 
Improvements. and has only 300, is about to be 


supplied with an immense number 
of motor omnibuses, which promise to make London 
ere long as smelly as the Volga, where great sheets of 
petroleum float on the surface of the river, and even 
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[Z. H. Mills. 


Mrs. Evan Spicer. 


THE Review oF REVIEWS. 


the fish have a petroleum taint. These great behe- 
moths are, however, very popular. They outpace the 
"buses, and, except when the wood pavement is slimy, 
they are well under control. The new electric tube 
underground railway has been opened, which enables 
anyone to travel from Waterloo to Baker Street in 
fifteen minutes for twopence, an immense saving of 
time and money. Under the stress of competition 
above ground and below, there is at last hope that the 
London cabmen will consent to a fare of 6d. per 
mile, with a taximeter in each cab. They would do 
twice the business they do to-day, but they dread the 
loss of the chance of extortion, which keeps all 
nervous and inexperienced people out of their vehicles. 
The London County Council has at last let the 
space in Aldwych which has remained empty so long 
to a syndicate which pays £55,000 per annum for 
ninety-nine years’ ground rent, and undertakes to erect 
upon the site a theatfe, a music-hall, an art exhibition, 
and 176 shops, at a minimum outlay of £500,000. ‘The 
question of setting back the crescent between Aldwych 
and the Strand is left over. The great new buildings 
for the War Office the Local Government Board, 





[Z. H. Mills. 
Alderman Evan Spicer. 


THE NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND HIS WIFE. 
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the Education Office, and the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, which have revolutionised the approaches 
to Parliament House, are slowly nearing completion. 
By degrees London is being rebuilt, and ere long, 
with the exception of the Champs Elysée and the 
Arc de Triomphe, will vie in beauty with the Queen 
of the Seine. 
* We publish this month as frontis- 
Hotel de Ville piece Mr. Riley’s sketch for the 
for proposed building which the Lon- 
don County Council will erect on 
the southern bank of the Thames. The design is 
only intended as a suggestion of what might be done 
in the way of architectural treatment of the river 
facade ; but even although this particular plan is 
not carried out in all details, it is certain that 
the future Hotel de Ville in London will be a 
great addition to the architectural monuments of 
the city. The London County Council is now 
recognised on the Continent as the representa- 
tive governing body of Greater London, and it is 
impossible any longer to acquiesce in the hugger- 
mugger method of providing for its accommodation. 
Mr. Evan Spicer, the newly-elected chairman of 
the London County Council, is a chief who may 
well be relied upon adequately to discharge the 
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’ H.R.H. Prince Arthur of Connaught. 


Who was entrusted with the Garter mission to the Mikado of Japan. 
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duties of host to municipal visitors of distinction 
who may pass this way ; but it is unfair to throw such 
a burden upon the private means of the chairman for 
the time being, for, among other things, the result 
would be that none but wealthy men could ever fill 


the chair. 
Even the most bigoted Republican 


The ‘ 

Advertising Value Must admit that Royal personages 

of have some uses—even although 
Royalty. 


he may declare that the price we 
pay for them is excessive. One of the minor uses of 
Royalty has been illustrated last month by the atten- 
tion which Princess Ena’s change of ecclesiastical 
allegiance has drawn to the claims of the Roman 
Catholic Church. What an advertisement the marriage 
has been! A few months ago nobody knew anything 
about Princess Ena. Now she has, by the mere fact 
of her betrothal to the King of Spain, become a 
sandwichman or woman for the Papacy—on parade 
in all the newspapers of the world. Talk about 
gramophones! There is no gramophone like a Royal 
Princess who abjures her faith. It would have cost 
the Pope a million dollars to have secured the insertion 
of the claims of his Church in the world’s press, and 
then they would have appeared among the advertise- 
ments. Whereas now, because this young lady is a 
princess marrying a king, the editors run over each 
other in their haste to publish, free, gratis and for 
nothing, in the best position in their news columns, 
one of the most concise and effective statements of 
the Roman creed that has met the eye of this 


generation. 
Henceforth no one need be under 


What is the Faith any misunderstanding as to what 

ofa ‘ : ‘ 
Roman Catholic ? 1S the faith of a Roman Catholic. 
Here it is, under the sign manual, 


so to speak, of the future Queen of Spain, for all who 


run.to read :— 

I, having before my eyes the Holy Gospels, which I touch 
with my hand, and, knowing that no one can be saved without 
that faith which the Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church holds, 
believes, and teaches, against which I grieve that I have greatly 
erred inasmuch as I have believed doctrines opposed to her 
teaching, I now, by the help of God’s grace, profess that I 
believe the Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church to be the 
only and true Church established on earth by Jesus Christ, to 
which I submit myself with my whole heart. I firmly believe 
all the articles that she propounds to my belief, and I reject 
and condemn all that she rejects and condemns, and I am ready 
to observe all that she commands me. And especially I profess 
that I believe One only God in Three Divine Persons distinct 
from and equal to each other—that is to say, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost ; the Catholic doctrine of the Incar- 
nation, Passion, Death, and Resurrection of Jesus Christ ; and 
the personal union of the two Natures, the Divine and the 
Human ; the Divine Maternity of the most holy Mary, together 
with her most spotless Virginity ; and also her Immaculate 
Conception ; 


f 
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The True Real and Substantial Presence of the Body of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ together with His Soul and Divinity in the 
most Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist ; 

The Seven Sacraments instituted by Jesus Christ for the sal- 
vation of mankind ; that is to say, Baptism, Confirmation, Holy 
Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy Orders, Matri- 
mony. 

I also believe in Purgatory, the Resurrection of the Dead, 
Everlasting Life; 

The primacy not only of honour but of jurisdiction of the 
Roman Pontiff, successor of St. Peter, Prince of Apostles, Vicar 
of Jesus Christ ; 

he Veneration of the saints and of their images ; 

The authority of Apostolic and Ecclesiastical traditions and 
of the Holy Scriptures, which we must interpret and understand 
only in the sense which our Holy Mother the Catholic Church 
has held and does hold, to whom alone it belongs to judge of 
their meaning and interpretation ; 

And everything else that has been defined and declared by the 
Sacred Canons and by the General Councils, especially the Holy 
Council of Trent and by. the Cécumenical Council of the 
Vatican. : 

With a sincere heart, therefore, aml with unfeigned faith, I 
detest and abjure every error, heresy, and sect opposed to the 
said Catholic Apostolic and Roman Church. So help me GOD 
and these Holy Gospels which I touch with my hand. 


An explosion took place in the 

Mining ee sinasiai Courritres coal mines in the Pas 
in de Calais which cost the lives of 

over a thousand men. The death 


roll is the longest on record, and it profoundly affected 


Nebelspalter. 
The “One Touch of Nature” at Courriéres. 


** What no diplomacy can do, misfortune can accomplish.” 





the sympathetic imagination of the world. The West- 
phalian miners sent their rescue brigade to do the utter- 
most that scientific skill and human daring could effect, 


and subscriptions poured in,from near and far. It is a 
thousand pities that in such cases there should exist 
no organisation simple and world-embracing by which 
every civilised man could subscribe a sou as a token of 
sympathy and for the relief of the bereaved. Note 
the attention that the accident has called to the pos- 
sibility of saving life in mines from the deadly choke- 
damp by having lifebelts, capable of generating oxygen 
when in use, suspended in every accessible part of the 
workings. 


or REVIEWS. 


I have dealt elsewhere with the 
change of Ministry in France. 
Here it is only necessary to note 
with admiration and sympathy the 
promptitude and courage of M. Clémenceau, the new 
Minister of the Interior. The explosion and appalling 
loss of life at Courritres precipitated a general strike 
on the part of the French miners—a strike as much 
due to nervous shock as to any other cause. M. 
Clémenceau at once hastened to the strike centre 
and addressed the miners as reasonable men. He 
did not end the strike, but he succeeded in con- 
vincing the strikers that they could rely upon being 
treated with justice and sympathy by the Government. 
It is to be hoped that President Roosevelt will be as 
prompt as M. Clémenceau in dealing with the much 
greater conflict which has broken out in the coal trade, 
where 400,000 men with a million sterling at their 
back are at war with the coal-owners, who have stored 
up a stock of twenty million tons of coal as a reserve 
against the evil day. A great strike in America just 
now might be very serious. This is emphatically not 
a moment when plutocracy should precipitate a con- 
flict with labour. 


M. Clémenceau 
and 
the Miners. 













It is difficult for anyone in Europe 

The . see 
Financial Revolution tO realise the significance of the 
in sensational news which ‘has been 
ae. reaching us all last month from 
the United States. Financially the American Com- 
monwealth bears a strong resemblance to Europe 
when the Napoleonic Empire was at the zenith of its 
power. As Napoleon could fill his pit with kings, 
and seated his relatives and his marshals on the 
thrones of Europe, so the gigantic combination known 
as “Standard Oil” reigned supreme over the many 
kingdoms into which American enterprise has par- 
celled out the business world. As Miss Tarbell has 
pointed out in an article I quote elsewhere, the 
great trusts of America are wealthier and more 
powerful than many dynasties. They reign with 
absolute sovereignty over realms whose titles are 
not geographical but economical. Over all this 
congeries of kingdoms of Beef, Copper, Gas, Rail- 
ways, Iron, etc., towered aloft the Standard Oil, 
uncrowned master of them all, For years past the 
word of Standard Oil was law. Although founded, 
like other Empires, upon force and fraud, Standard 
Oil held the sceptre of the Continent. Armed with 
the might of immeasurable wealth, it used its power 
with the ruthless indifference to ethical considerations 
that characterises all the monsters which from time 
to time emerge to prey upon mankind. “ But Childe 
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Roland to the dark tower came”; or, to put it 


- more plainly, Henry W. Lawson, stockbroker of 


Boston, began to publish in Everybody's Magazine 
his memorable series of articles on “ Frenzied 


Finance.” 
At first the enterprise seemed 


hopeless. It seemed as if a boy 
with a pea-shooter was challenging 
a mastodon. But suddenly some- 
thing broke. In the great domain of Insurance 
which had become a satrapy of Standard Oil th. 
rogues began to quarrel. Still Mr. Lawson con- 
tinued his exposures, which, grim and lurid though 
they were, paled their ineffectual fires beside the 
revelations made by the men who but last year 
superciliously brushed on one side the accusations of 
their critics. Then on all sides there spread from 
State to State a movement ‘the like of which we 
have never seen in our time. The people began to 
realise the extent to which they had been swindled. 
inquiries. The 


The Cyclone 
unloosed. 


Legislatures began to _ institute 
nation began to stir, the foundations shook, the 
Empire of Standard Oil trembled. Its chieftains fled 
to Europe or took refuge in private fastnesses. The 
satraps of the Insurance world shuddered or went mad 
or died. Strange rumours began to come across the 
Atlantic. The Missourians were said to be contem- 
plating the seizure of all Standard Oil property in their 
State. What will be done no one knows. As yet 
we only see that the cyclone of public indignation is 
unloosed at last. How many corpses will be dug 
up from below the ruins no one can say. For the 
storm is still raging, and not all the chiefs are dead as 


yet. What a day it will be for Europe when a similar 
cyclone sweeps through the Continent destroying 
the military incubus under which the nations 
groan ! 


The death of Susan B. Anthony, 

at the ripe age of eighty-six, re- 

minds those of us who remain 

behind how immense has been 

the progress achieved in the cause of justice and 

liberty by the indomitable energy and unshaken faith 

of the few. When 

Susan B, Anthony 

began the struggle 

fifty years since 

the political and 

intellectual _posi- 

tion of women 

was almost incon- 

ceivable to us who 

have entered into 

the fruits of her 

labours and those 

of her sisters who 

fought with her in 

the van. The 

victory is still far 

from complete, 

but the progress 

pee that has already 

The late Susan B. Anthony. been achieved 

A pioneer of Woman Suffrage in America. justified Miss 

Anthony when 

she declared in the last words she spoke from a 

public platform, “ Failure is impossible.” We owe 

it to her memory to take up the combat with re- 

doubled energy, and to secure the triumph of the 

suffrage movement in America by winning a decisive 

victory for the cause this side of the Atlantic. More 

than 400 members of the new House of Commons 

are pledged to woman’s suffrage. Mr. Thomasson, 

the latest addition to the number, is a declared 

suffragist. All that is needed is an opportunity for a 

division, and it says little for the determination and 

resource of its parliamentary supporters that such an 
opportunity has not already been discovered. 


a Pioneer. 
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How I may help you and you may help me and we all may help the others. 
SOME SUGGESTIONS OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 
By W. T. STEAD. 
14, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 
M. BOURGEOIS, Foreign Secretary ; M. CLEMENCEAU, Home Secretary. 


I—THE SARRIEN MINISTRY. 

N London we have been so absorbed in the poli- 
tical revolution which has installed the Demo- 
cracy in power that we have hardly taken 

adequate note of the significance of the recent Minis- 
terial crisis in France. But now that members have 
begun to settle down at St. Stephen’s and Britain is 
becoming familiar with a working’ Liberal majority of 
300 in the House of Commons we may do well to pay 
a little attention to the political situation across the 
Channel. In Paris the old Ministry disappeared, like 
our own, on the eve of a General Election. It departed 
as the direct result of a hostile vote occasioned by the 
more than passive resistance organised by the dis- 
established Clericals to one of the minor details of the 
law separating Church and State. It was succeeded 
by a more Radical Ministry which is confidently anti- 
cipating a success at the polls. So far there is a 
surface resemblance to the political situation in France 
and in Britain. But it is only on the surface. . M. 
Rouvier was not Mr. Balfour nor M. Doumer Mr. 
Chamberlain. The majority which was behind M. 
Rouvier is practically the same majority as that which 
supports M. Bourgeois and M. Clémenceau. There 
has been no political revolution in Paris. The same 
party remains in power. It is only the Ministers who 
have changed. Nevertheless that change is by no 
means without its significance, especially for us in this 
country. 

There is a certain resemblance between M. Sarrien, 
the new French President, and C.-B. Each of them 
succeeded at a moment’s notice in forming a much 
stronger Ministry than anyone anticipated. M. 
Sarrien is not unlike C.-B. in the tenacity of his 
principles and in his unswerving loyalty to his party. 
Each has been returned uninterruptedly by the same 
constituency for a period of twenty-five years. Both 
have rendered yeoman’s service to their respective 
parties both in office and out of it. M. Sarrien has held 
more portfolios than C.-B., for in France Ministries 
succeed each other more rapidly than in Britain. 
Home Minister under M. de Freycinet in 1888, and 
Minister of Justice under M. Goblet, who succeeded 
M. de Freycinet, he was again Minister of the Interior 
under M. Tirard. - When M. Bourgeois became Prime 
Minister in 1896, M. Sarrien went back to his old 
post at the;Home Office. After two years he once 
more exchanged the portfolio of the Interior for that 
‘of Justice. When he went to the Senate he held a 
position of commanding influence. He was the 
right-hand man of M. Combes, and chief of one of 
the most important groups in the Republican Bloc. 


But although M. Sarrien had thus established his 
position in the hearts of his colleagues he, like C.-B., 
had failed to impress the world outside his native 
land with any sense of his great natural ability. It 
remains to be seen whether he will keep up the 
parallel, and, like C.-B., become as famous abroad for 
courage and skill as he has long been esteemed 
by his own countrymen. If so, it will be fortunate 
for France. So far the omens are fortunate. He 
has ‘found his Sir Edward Grey in M. Bourgeois, 
his John Morley in M. Clémenceau, and his John 
Burns in M. Briand. It will be very curious to note 
the fortunes of the respective Ministries launched 
about the same time under similar auspices in the 
friendly and allied countries of France and Great 
Britain. 


HOW THE MINISTRY CAME INTO BEING. 


M. Rouvier, who became Prime Minister on the 
fall of M. Combes in January, 1905, has held office 
for an eventful twelve months. Almost at the outset 
he was confronted by the storm raised in Germany 
by the intrigues of M. Delcassé. The military 
collapse of Russia had, for the moment, left Germany 
free from dread of France’s ally on her Eastern 
frontier. M. Delcassé endeavoured to improvise a 
substitute for the ally that was hors de combat by 
vamping up the enfente cordiale with England, so as 
to make it appear a firm fighting alliance against 
Germany. In this enterprise he was aided, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, by high placed personages 
in London, whose unguarded utterances filled Ger- 
many with alarm’ lest Admiral Fisher might attempt 
to break Nelson’s record at Copenhagen by destroy- 
ing the German navy at Kiel. The Kaiser, believing 
himself to be menaced, felt his way somewhat care- 
fully, and then flung France his challenge in 
Morocco. 

THE SECRET OF THE KAISER’S ACTION. 

A great deal has been written about the Whys and 
the Wherefores of the action of Germany, but the 
whole matter lies in a nutshell. Our King and the 
Kaiser were at that time by no means on the best of 
terms, and they were both much given to thinking 
the worst of each other. M. Delcassé was intriguing 
to such an extent that at least one of the new French 
Ministers firmly believed that he was bent upon 
plunging France into war, and was framing his policy 
for that purpose.. England had concluded an agree- 
ment with France, in which, in return for the abandon- 
ment of French claims in Egypt, she undertook to 


make no objection to France doing as she pleased in 








Morocco. France subsequently supplemented her 
agreement with England by a similar agreement with 
Spain. According to the German point of view these 
treaties ought in common courtesy to have been 
officially notified with all due punctilios to the other 
signatories of the Madrid Convention which governs 
the international relations of Morocco with Christen- 
dom. When this was not done the Kaiser frowned, 
but for the time laid low and said nothing. But 
when he found that France was beginning to act in 
Morocco as if her agreements with England and 
Spain had given her an international mandate to 
pacifically permeate and virtually absorb Morocco, 
he cried a halt. The fact that Russia had just lost 
the battle of Mukden proclaimed the psychological 
moment, 
ITS IMMEDIATE SUCCESS. 


The Kaiser’s action pricked the bubble which M. 
Delcassé had been blowing so industriously. M. 
Delcassé had to go. M. Rouvier became Foreign 
Minister and preserved the peace. Lord Lansdowne 
formally assured Prince Metternich that there was no 
treaty of alliance, and that there had been no talk of 
any treaty of alliance with France. But, he added 
significantly, “if France were to become the subject 
of wanton and unjustifiable aggression, it would be 
impossible for any British Ministry to prevent this 
country from making common cause with France.” 
“Good,” wrote the Kaiser on the side of the despatch. 
“We know now where we stand.” He had little 
difficulty in securing the consent of M. Rouvier to the 
conference at Algeciras. In return he was believed by 
M. Rouvier to have made promises to recognise the 
predominant position of France in Morocco, which his 
representatives'at Algeciras have been by no means 
very keen to fulfil, France, however, had in the mean- 
time recovered from her scare. She had no longer 
any fear that her army would not be able to arrest a 
rush on Paris. Her Russian ally was no longer 
in the coils of the Japanese war. Moreover, the 
English entenfe was. seen to have been strengthened, 
rather than weakened, by the substitution of Sir 
Edward Grey for Lord Lansdowne. Hence there was 
no longer any need for M. Rouvier. He had weathered 
the storm. Whoever succeeded him at the Foreign 
Office would have nothing to do but to carry out his 
policy. France, secure of the support of England and 
Russia, could await the delivery of the goods promised 
as the condition of her assent to the Conference. 


THE FRENCH PASSIVE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT. 


Attention being thus no longer concentrated on 
foreign affairs, domestic questions began to come to 
the front. The great legislative achievement of the 
Bloc or the Radical - Socialist - Republican Union 
under M. Combes, and later under M. Rouvier, was 
the separation of Church and State. When the law 


was still under discussion it was suggested, more in 
the interest of the Church than of the State, that a care- 
ful inventory should be made of all the sacred vessels, 
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ecclesiastical vestments, relics and other valuables 
possessed by the various churches, in order that there 
might be no dispute as to their title. Unless an exact 
inventory is taken of the stock-in-trade at a dissolu- 
tion of partnership the door is open for endless 
dispute. No question was raised as to the ownership 
of the ecclesiastical goods and chattels being legally 
vested in the Church. The inventory was an informal 
method by which the State made them over to the 
disestablished communion. ‘The clause providing for 
the inventory was passed without protest, and when 
the Bill became law it was put in operation in regular 
course. In Notre Dame and other famous cathedrals, 
where there was really a great deal of ecclesiastical 
treasure to be inventoried, every facility was given to 
the State official and the function passed off with 
mutual goodwill. Far different was the case in one 
or two Paris churches, wheres ome militant laymen 
of the clerically-minded persuasion conceived the 
brilliant idea of rallying the faithful to resist the 
taking of the inventory as an act of sacrilege. 


ITS SUCCESS AND FAILURE, 


The Passive Resisters might have succeeded if 
they could have remained passive. Unfortunately 
they soon drifted into active measures of opposition. 
The gendarmes were attacked, the troops were called 
out. There was a riot in the church, and a succes de 
sensation in the newspapers. Ministers of course 
declared that the law must be enforced. The sensa- 
tion created by the free fight around the sacred vessels 
fired the fighting blood of the Clericals in various 
parts of France. In some places the peasants felled 
trees and, filling the church with their branches, defied 
the myrmidons of the law to enter the log-choked 
edifice. In others there were scrimmages between 
the faithful and the authorities. At one place, 
Boeschepe, near the Belgian frontier, the scrimmage 
had fatal results. The gendarmes, losing patience, 
are said to have fired on their assailants with their 
revolvers, and one of the Clerical demonstrators 
was killed. Thereupon a hot debate in the Chamber. 
The Conservatives declared that disestablishment 
had become murder. ‘The Radicals complained that 
M. Rouvier had been grossly remiss in not suppress- 
ing flat rebellion with a stern hand. A resolution of 
confidence in M. Rouvier was rejected by a majority 
of thirty-three—the Right voting against him for 
killing one man, and the Left because he had not 
killed many, or at least because he had not been 
energetic enough in enforcing the law, and as energy 
under such circumstances means the use of force, it 
comes to the same thing. Thereupon he resigned, 
and M. Sarrien became Prime Minister of France. 


THE NEW CABINET. 


It is probable that the Chamber had got tired of 
M. Rouvier. He had served their turn. He had 
kept the peace, and now this was a handy excuse Tor 
giving another set of Ministers an innings. M. Sarrien 
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had no difficulty in constituting a Ministry of all the 
Talents on a Radical foundation :— 


. Sarrien—Premier and Minister of Justice. 

. Léon Bourgeois—Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Clémenceau— Minister of the Interior. 
Poincaré—Minister of Finance. 
Etienne—Minister of War. 
Thomson—Minister of Marine. 
Briand—Minister of Public Instruction and Worship. 
Doumergue—Minister of Commerce. 

. Georges Leygues—Minister for the Colonies. 

. Barthou—Minister of Public Works. 
Ruau—Minister of Agriculture. 


=e 
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The composition of the Cabinet is not unlike that 
of C.-B.’s. M. Poincaré and M. Barthou represent 
the Asquith-Fowler element; M. Clémenceau, the 
Radical, and M. Briand, the Socialist, correspond to 
Mr. Morley and John Burns of Battersea, and M. 
Etienne at the War Office and M. Thomson at the 
Marine compare fairly well with Mr. Haldane and 
Lord Tweedmouth. 


ITS PROGRAMME, 


The new Cabinet has to face the electors on May 
2oth. It could do little beyond tabling a programme 
administrative rather than legislative. The Budget 
must be voted, and then the dissolution. In 
Foreign Affairs the Ministerial declaration runs as 
follows :— 


Fully conscious of the rights and vital interests which our 
diplomacy has to safeguard, we are sure that the exercise of 
these rights and the normal development of those interests can be 
secured without any infringement of those of any other Power. 
Like our predecessors, to whom we would render public justice, 
we hope that the rectitude and dignity of this attitude will per- 
mit the approaching and definitive settlement of pending diffi- 
culties. Faithful to an alliance whose beneficent influence is 
yor felt by France and Russia and to our friendships, 
of which we have also been able to gauge the stability and 
value, France has in the world a position which is confirmed by 


the hope of justice and peace with which she regards the different * 


problems laid by the force of things before the nations. This 
spirit will continue to be ours, and this is why we shall pursue 
with confidence a policy which in our opinion equally serves 
our country’s cause and the peace of the world. 

In home affairs they pledged themselves to enforce 
the law with all necessary circumspection but with 
inflexible firmness. M. Clémenceau, before taking 
office, made the very sensible suggestion that instead 
of using force to compel the Clericals to submit to an 
inventory taken for their benefit, the Government 
should “ order their agent to withdraw and wait till, 
to prevent their property reverting to the State, and 
to continue enjoyment gratuitously the use of the 
churches, the Catholics apply to the authorities for the 
accomplishment of the formality which they have till 
now opposed.” Whether so reasonable a strategy could 
be employed within two months of a General Election 
is doubtful. The Ministry, which at its first division 
had a majority of 305 to 197 votes in the Chamber, 
may be relied upon to act with a keen eye to electoral 
chances. 
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II.—M. BOURGEOIS, MINISTER FOR 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


M. Sarrien is sixty-six years old, M. Bourgeois is 
only fifty-five, M. Clémenceau is sixty-four. Ten 
years ago M. Bourgeois was Prime Minister, with 
M. Sarrien as his Home Secretary. To-day the posi- 
tions are reversed, and the younger man serves the 
elder. But in Foreign Affairs M. Bourgeois will pro- 
bably be as independent as Sir Edward Grey. His 
position, indeed, is more like that which Lord Rose- 
bery would have held in the Lib.-Lab. Cabinet if 
he had been willing to serve under C.-B. For M. 
Bourgeois is a man who has a great reputation—won 
chiefly by his action at the Hague Conference and his 
abstention from pushing his chances in France. He 
refused to stand for the Presidency when M. de 
Fallitres was elected, and although he has been 
President of the Democratic Left in the Senate he has 
not taken a- leading part or, at least, not a pushful 
part, in French party strife. He chiefly differs from~ 
Lord Rosebery in being a fervent opponent of 
Imperialistic adventure and a fervent advocate of 
peace and international solidarity. His book on 
“Solidarity,” which has passed through three editions, 
proclaims the solidarity of the human race one of the 
laws of nature :— , 

Solidarity is a great fact which comes home to us more 
strongly as our knowledge and experience widen. We can 
never hope to see justice on a satisfactory basis until the world 
admits the debt which in virtue of the law of solidarity weighs 
onus. This debt is a first charge on human liberty. Nor can 
there be any real liberty until it is paid. The attempts to shirk 
payment in the past have loaded nations with military and 
fiscal burdens, with pauperism and penitentiary systems, and 
rendered the situation of the wealthy class precarious and often 
miserable. 


HIS PAST RECORD. 


M. Bourgeois is dourgeois by birth as well as by 
name. Unlike M. Loubet and M. de Falliéres, he 
did not come from the peasants. His father made 
and sold watches in the Faubourg St. Antoine 
when Léon was born in 1851, and the boy was 
educated at the Lycée Charlemagne in the Rue St. 
Antoine. He is, therefore, a Parisian born and bred. 
He was a studious youth, devoted to the classics, and 
with a strong bias for art. His father, however, 
insisted upon his taking to the law, and filial 
obedience deprived M. Rodin of a rival. Henceforth 
sculpture was the hobby of Léon’s leisure instead of 
the pursuit of his life. He prospered at the Bar, and 
became the friend and disciple of M. Floquet when 
he was Prefect of the Seine. The attachment stood 
him in good stead when M. Floquet became Minister. 
M. Bourgeois was seen to be a coming man. He 
was prosperous, full of savoir faire, genial with all 
men, eloquent, and with a happy knack of not making 
enemies. In religion he is a Positivist, although, 
like many other followers of Comte, he married a 
Catholic, and allowed her to bring up their daughter 
in the Roman creed. After he had been two years 
Minister of Public Instruction, and had prosecuted 
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the Panamists as Minister of Justice under M. Felix 
Faure, he became Prime Minister, when he had the 
satisfaction of making his friend M. Berthelot, the 
distinguished chemist, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
As Prime Minister he was more popular than the 
President, and M. Faure seized the first opportunity 
to replace him by a less conspicuous man. 


HIS REPUTATION AT THE HAGUE. 


Under M. Loubet he was selected as first pleni- 
potentiary to represent the French Republic at the 
Hague Conference. Up to that time, although he 
had been Prime Minister, he was comparatively 
unknown outside France. At the Hague he made an 
international reputation. Writing at the Hague 
immediately after the Conference closed, I thus 
expressed what I believe was the sentiment of all his 
colleagues :— 


Before the delegates met at the Hague, M. Bourgeois was 
known to be one of half a dozen clever Frenchmen, parliamen- 
tarians and others, who have for a brief season held the post of 
Prime Minister in France. To-day he occupies a unique 
position in Europe. By universal consent there is no new 
reputation which has yet been made at this Conference so great 
as that of M. Bourgeois. So far as new reputations go he has 
been the man of the Conference. His skilfulness, his extra- 
ordinary receptivity, his consuming energy, and his faculty of 
grasping the drifts of a dozen currents of opinion and forging 
in a moment a formula which will embody all the different 
shades of sentiment, has been a revelation to many men. France 
never stood more in need of great men than at the present 
moment. It is with hearty delight, a delight felt especially by 
her ally Russia, that a great statesman has at last been revealed 
to the -whole world in the debates at the Huis ten Bosch. As 
Chairman of the Comité d’Examen and as head of the French 
delegation, M. Bourgeois, brilliantly aided by his lieutenant, 
Baron d’Estournelles, has done a great deal to revindicate the 
reputation of France in the opinion both of her allies and her 
enemies, 

PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 

On his return to France he remained in compara- 
tive retirement for a year or two. He refused the 
Prime Ministership in 1902 in order to have his’ 
evenings free to spend with his invalid daughter. 
He was elected in June the same year President of the 
Chamber of Deputies. It was just after M. Loubet 
had visited St. Petersburg, and in his address on 
taking the presidential chair M. Bourgeois, Radical 
though -he was, expatiated eloquently with his not 
very sonorous voice on the national pride with which 
he had followed M. Loubet’s pilgrimage to St. Peters- 
burg :— 

The reception offered to the representative of France by the 
Sovereign of the Russian Empire, the striking proofs of the 
sympathy of the great friendly and allied nation have tightened 
once again the bonds which unite the two countries and given 
fresh force to the superior idea of right, progress, and humanity 
which their alliance symbolises in the eyes of the world. 

It is worth while recalling this, for the presence of 

M. Clémenceau in the Ministry can hardly be 

regarded in Russia as a remarkable manifestation of 

devotion to the Alliance which binds together France 
of the Revolution and the Muscovite autocracy. 

After remaining President for a year, domestic 
affliction, culminating in the death of both his wife 
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and his daughter, led M. Bourgeois to resign, and he 
remained in retreat for a year. In 1905 he resumed 
his place in the political arena, and was talked of in 
many quarters as a possible President when M. Loubet 
retired. His candidature, however, was not seriously 
pressed, and he remained in reserve to be utilised as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


HIS POLITICAL VIEWS, 


His appointment has been hailed with satisfaction 
at home and abroad. He is a thorough Republican, 
who has been ever since its formation an ardent sup- 
porter of the union of all the democratic forces 
which M. Clémenceau labelled the Bloc. He is an 
uncompromising opponent of Clericalism ; his speech 
denouncing the Christian Brothers’ system of educa- 
tion in 1901 was placarded in every parish in France 
by order of the Chamber. It was one of the pre- 
liminary trumpet blasts which heralded the separation 
of Church and State and the war against the monastic 
orders. In internal affairs he is a Radical with 
Socialist tendencies. He is in favour of old age 
pensions, to be secured by the co-operation of masters, 
workmen, the State, and benefit societies. He has 
taken much interest in the housing of the poor, and 
is a strong advocate of co-operation. When he 
opened the Co-operative Congress at St. Etienne in 
1902, he declared: ‘‘ The Revolution broke might to 
create right. They must create justice by giving 
everyone his due through solidarity, by guaranteeing 
everyone against natural and social risks. Only 
co-operation ensured that guarantee.” 


HIS FOREIGN POLICY. 


But it is naturally with his foreign policy that 
Englishmen are most interested. M. Bourgeois’s policy 
is peace. M. Bourgeois may be said to have sown 
the seed of the Anglo-French enfente when at the 
Hague he co-operated so closely with Lord Paunce- 
fote and M. de Staal as to secure the success of the 
Conference. That tripartite informal alliance of 
peace—to which America was a cordial adherent— 
foreshadowed the foreign policy which M. Bourgeois 
may be expected to pursue. He will strengthen the 
entente with England, and use his best services as 
honest broker to bring his Russian ally into equally 
close and friendly relations with this country. He 
will not be anti-German. He will, on the contrary, 
be like what he was at the Hague, a diligent 
“smoother” away of points of friction, and a pro- 
moter of peace and concord all round. When C.-B. 
uttered his memorable cry for a League of Peace 
last December he could not have foreseen that 
a beneficent Providence would provide him with 
such a staunch Peace Leaguer as M. Bourgeois 
at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Certainly as 
soon as the Morocco trouble is at an end there 
is no task to which M. Bourgeois and Sir Edward 
Grey can more profitably address their attention than 
the arrangement of a general understanding between 
the Powers as to the preservation of the status guo, 
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every year of a definite percentage of the army and 
navy vote for the promotion of that international 
solidarity the absence of which M. Bourgeois long 
ago declared to be the secret of all our woes. 


III.—M. CLEMENCEAU. 


M. Clémenceau is the only member of the new 
Ministry whom I have known personally for nearly 
twenty years. He was and is a personal friend of 
Mr. John Morley’s; he used to be the most intimate 
friend of the late Admiral Maxse, who was also a very 
good friend of mine. M. Clémenceau has lived in 
America. He married an American. He speaks 
English excellently. He is one of the most brilliant 
of journalists, and one of the most witty and 
intelligent of companions. There is also in him, 
despite a certain cynical flippancy of speech which 
leads his critics sometimes to declare that he is at 
heart a mere gamin de Paris, a trace of the strain of 
ahero. He is as intrepid as he is dexterous. He is 
the Ulysses rather than the Nestor of the French 
Republic. He is only sixty-four, but he has been so 
long a leading actor in the drama of Republican 
politics that he seems always to date back to remote 
antiquity. Nevertheless he did not seem to be a day 
older when I last saw him in Paris in 1905 than 
when I first walked into the office of Za Justice in 
the eighties, and found its editor writing under the 
serene and inspiring gaze of a replica of the Venus of 
Milo. 

GENERAL BOULANGER AS HIS MILNER. 


I have compared M. Clémenceau to Mr. Morley. 
To make the resemblance more complete you should 
cross Mr. Morley with John Burns. Even then the 
Sidney Webb element would be missing. I always 
feel a warm sympathy with M. Clémenceau, owing to 
the fact that he has gone through a tribulation almost 
as great as that which I passed through with regard to 
Milner. M. Clémenceau believed in General Bou- 
langer. But for M. Clémenceau the brav’ General 
would never have been Minister of War. M. Clé- 
menceau put him in office as a security against the 
enemies of the Republic and of peace. He remained 
there to become the most dangerous enemy of the 
Republic and of the general peace. I spent some 
hours on the night of Boulanger’s election by popular 
vote walking up and down the Boulevard with M. 
Clémenceau. Nobody knew whether if Boulanger 
were elected by a large majority he would not declare 
himself Dictator and use the army to trample out all 
opposition. It was a thrilling moment. Never was I 
so deeply impressed with the worthlessness of all con- 
stitutional guarantees in the presence of an army. 
Whoever can give the word of command at the War 
Office has the nation at his mercy. Fortunately 
General Boulanger loved his mistress better than the 
Dictatorship, and France escaped the imminent peril. 
How often since then I have recalled that midnight on 
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the Boulevard, especially since I found my Boulanger 
in Lord Milner. Boulanger and Milner have both 
passed from the scene in which they so cruelly 
betrayed the confidence of their most ardent support- 
ers, but their names remain imperishable reminders 
of the danger of relying too absolutely upon the most 
trusted of friends and allies. 


“ 1789 "* INCARNATE. 


M. Clémenceau is to me the most authentic incar- 
nation of the Revolution of 1789 now extant in 
Europe. He is the Revolution en d/oc. He shares 
its hatreds, he has lost none of its enthusiasms. He isa 
Jacobin reincarnated in the skin of an Opportunist. 
After playing the part of Warwick the King-maker, 
setting up and pulling down one Ministry after another, 





An earlier Portrait of M. Clémenceau. 


he is now saddled with the responsibility of office. And 
as if to salute the new Minister the greatest catas- 
trophe in the annals of mining is followed by a strike 
of miners which laid thousands of men idle. It is very 
much like the way in which John Burns was confronted 
at the Local Government Board by the demonstrations 
of the unemployed. M, Clémenceau has ever been a 
champion of miners and of strikers. After his defeat at 
the Var election in 1893, he published an article in Za 
Justice entitled “ En Avant!” of which an unfriendly 
critic said :— 

The only thing to be gathered from his article is that he 
regards strikes and lawless resistance to constituted authority as 
the final and legitimate weapons of those who possess nothing. 
He is manifestly ready to offer to lead those bent on subversion, 
and his cry in ‘En Avant ” means “ let the discontented and the 
refractory rally round me.” 















That article compares with M. Clémenceau’s attitude 
to the present strike as much as John Burns's Tower 
Hill speeches compare to his address to the unem- 
ployed deputation last December. 


CATHOLICISM HIS DEVIL FISH. 


M. Clémenceau is a Freethinker who is merciless 
in his attitude in relation te the Roman Catholic 
Church. To him the Church is a kind of Devil Fish, 
with the religious orders as the arms of the octopus. 
I cannot read Victor Hugo’s famous story of the 
tremendous struggle in “Les Travailleurs de Mer” 
between his hero and the octopus without recognising 
that M. Clémenceau and his friends feel themselves 
and the Republic exactly in that position: La pieuvre, 
with its deadly suckers planted thick along every writh- 
ing arm, draining the life-blood of their victim—that 
is the anti-Clerical conception of the Church of Rome. 
In an early number of Ze Bloc M. Clémenceau began 
an article headed ‘‘ The Devil Fish” (Za Piewvre) by 
saying : “ Perhaps you imagine, like many simple folk, 
that a religious congregation is a society of men who 
gather themselves together to adore God and to set 
an example of a holy life far removed from the low 
greed for earthly things. There are-some such. But 
there are thousands of religious communities devoted 
solely to vulgar trade for filthy lucre.” 

He then proceeds to analyse an official return show- 
ing that there were then in France 2,500 religious 
orders actively engaged in competing in ‘business 
with the lay citizens, and he invoked against them the 
same kind of trades union prejudice that is roused by 
the introduction of cheap Chinese labour. These men, 
celibates, without family or civic ties, ‘undercut the 
market against honest fathers of families. They 
flourish in the liquor business, wholesale and retail, 
exploiting the most redoubtable of human vices in the 
interest of the coffers of the Church. It is easy to 
imagine the play which this son of Voltaire makes 
with these clerical blacklegs, who keep pigs, manu- 
facture false pearls, and distil strong drink for the 
glory of God and the profit of Holy Church. He was 
the powerful advocate of Disestablishment long 
before the Bloc felt itself strong enough to grapple 
with the Church. 


THE GREAT ANTI-JINGO OF FRANCE, 


M. Clémenceau’s great distinction has been his 
resolute and unwavering opposition to a policy of 
Imperialism. It was he who more than any man 
deterred France from joining with us in our Egyptian 
campaign. He was the inveterate enemy of M. 
Ferry, whom he relentlessly pursued and ultimately 
overthrew for his policy of Asiatic expansion. It is 
true that M. Clémenceau can hardly be said to be a 
man of peace. He has fought many duels, including 
one with M. Dérouléde, who accused him of being in 
the pay of Dr. Cornelius Herz and the Panamist ring, 
and his antipathy to foreign expeditions has usually 
been attributed quite as much to his distrust of 
Germany as to any humanitarian objections to making 
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war on coloured races. With him the memory of the 
Terrible Year is still vivid. He was mayor of Mont- 
martre in the year of the siege, and although he never 
speaks of Alsace and Lorraine, he never forgets. He 
wrote last year :— 

The fundamental condition of peace—not the peace I should 
like, but the only one which is possible in the present condition 
of Europe—is that we should dispose of sufficient force to dis- 
courage every aggressor. Force, alas, consists of guns, rifles, and 
soldiers, as also of alliances and agreements. 

But if we can substitute the force of alliances and 
agreements for the costly armaments which are 
ruining civilisation, no one will be better pleased than 
M. Clémenceau. 


HIS STAND FOR DREYFUS. 


The second great distinction of M. Clémenceau is 
the splendid part which he played in the Dreyfus 
affair. He stands in the foremost fighting line of 
the heroic few who stood for justice in the darkest 
days of the reaction. As the Boer War was our 
Dreyfus case, no one can sympathise so much with 
M. Clémenceau as the pro-Boers, both in the hour 
of our defeat and now in the hour of our victory. 
M. Clémenceau, who founded Za Justice in 1880, 
became the fighting man-at-arms of Z’Aurore during 
the prolonged Dreyfus combat, and rendered yeo- 
man’s service to the cause of justice. Nor was it 
only with his pen that he defended the right. He 
pleaded the cause before the Court, and on one 
occasion, in February, 1898, he made a powerful use 
of the crucifix as an argument against the refusal to 
reconsider the chose jugte :— 

‘* We hear much talk,” said Clémenceau, ‘‘ of the chose jugée.” 
M. Clémenceau raised his head towards the immense painting 
of the Christ on the cross, hanging in view of the entire company 
over the heads of the scarlet-robed judges. ‘‘ Look here at the 
chose jugée. This image placed in our -judgment halls recalls 
the most monstrous judicial error which the world has known.” 
(There were ironical cries from the audience.) ‘‘ No, I am not 
one of his adorers ; but I love him perhaps more than those 
who invoke him so singularly, to preach religious proscription !” 

M. Clémenceau is no friend of the Russian alliance. 
If Russia were to become a constitutional State that 
would be another affair. But for him, as for most 
French Radicals, Russia is the enemy of freedom and 
Japan the hope of civilisation in the East. In the 
past he has never hesitated to defend even the excesses 
of the Revolutionaries as the inevitable result of the 
repressive system which denies to Russians the funda- 
mental liberties of civilised nations. He is fer contra 
a warm friend of England and the English, and has 
for a year or two past been expected as an honoured 
guest to visit London. 


M. CLEMENCEAU AND “LE BLOC.” 


For ten years, from 1883-1893, he was regarded 
as the master and maker of ministries in France. In 
1893 he lost his seat for the Var amid the outcry 
raised over the Panama scandal. In 1go1 he founded 
the weekly paper Ze Bloc. The title clung to the 
party. The French Revolution, he said, was a block, 
a thing which must be accepted or rejected en bloc. 
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In our villainous political slang, 
Le Bloe was the party which went 
the whole hog for the Revolution. 
In the following year he was 
elected senator for his old con- 
stituency, the Var, and now he 
has taken office as Minister for 
the Interior. In many respects he 
is the most notable of modern 
French politicians, and there is 
none whose fortunes will be 
watched with more sympathetic 
interest on this side the Channel. 


HIS PERSONAL APPEARANCE, 


M. Clémenceau’s personal ap- 
pearance was described fifteen 
years ago by one who knew him 
well, but who omitted to say that, 
whatever he might look like, M. 
Clémenceau is no Puritan. The 
description, however, is accurate, 
and as M. Clémenceau never seems 
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to grow older, it may be accepted 
as a pen-picture of the new 
Minister of the Interior :— 


In his appearance, M. Clémenceau 
has something of the character of a 
Puritan of Cromwell’s Court. He isa 
middle-sized man, thin, with a big, bony 
head, straight, thick eyebrows, and deep- 
set, twinkling eyes. To those who look 
closer at the face it bears traces of 
continual effort and premature fatigue, 
traces of a something which might be 
politely qualified as scepticism. When 
he speaks his voice is sharp and his 
words short, his gestures are decisive, 
and, even when his face is in move- 
ment, his delivery remains calm, In the 
tribune he is a powerful antagonist. 
Just as in his exterior appearance there 
is an affectation of calm and austerity, 
so in his speeches there is an appearance 
of the most rigid precision—an appear- 
ance with which he deceives himself and 
others. 
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The Olympic Games in the Stadion at Athens. 


Young Greeks preparing for the great games which commence on April 22, 
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CuRRENT History IN CARICATURE. 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.”—BURNS. 


HE month has furnished our facile humorists with many comic 
hints for their pencil. Liberal cartoonists are, perhaps, forgetful 
of the claims of courtesy to a fallen foe, and pursue their 

amusing campaign against Mr. Balfour’s airy sophistries' and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s effronteries ‘as relentlessly as though Liberals still had 
no other function than “to oppose.” All the same we cannot refuse to 
laugh at the Zribune’s “ Mary and her little lamb” or F.C.G.’s Hamlet 
and Ghost, or Mr. Wilson’s sketch of Sir Edward Clarke’s indignant 
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Black and White.) 
*C,-B.” and the Ladies’ Grille. 


*T am not sure whether my honourable friend 
(Mr. Henry Norman) pointed to the danger from 
the occupants of the Ladies’ gallery or to the 
occupants of the gallery.”—House of Commons, 
February 22nd. 


repudiation of Protection as an 
intolerable stepmother of the Con- 
servative Party. 
Black and White frequently pub- 
lishes a very effective political 
cartoon. The portrait of C.-B. is a 
clever sketch of the Prime Minister. 
Mr. Haldane’s difficulties at the 
War Office and Mr. Asquith’s 
trouble with claimants on the public 
purse are sympathetically portrayed. 
The problem before Mr. Birrell 
is admirably hit off in “ F.C.G.’s” 
~ sketch of the Minister of Education 
piping to charm the various serpents 
of “religious difficulty” from their 
holes. Dr. Clifford is the most 
eager to respond. Anglican and 
By permission of the proprietors of “ Punch.” Roman leaders are more shy. 
The New Chauffeur. A clever answer to the “ pro- 
ae ? je Boer” cry against the present 
Mrs. BriTanniA: “ Nearly ready, Haldane? 2 - 
VoICE FROM UNDERNEATH THE CAR: “ Allin good time, mum. Thish ’ere car takes a lot 0” Government is suggested by the 


thinkin’ over !” South African News, in showing 


I am convinced that if I do anything in a hurry, I shall do it badly.”—F vom Mr. Haidane’s “ ” : ° ; 
: Speech in the House, Thursday, March 8.| C.-B,” hauling down the pirate’s 
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flag of the foreign financier, and replacing it with the 
Union Jack of equal rights. The new discrimination 
is in favour not of Boer against Briton, but of English 
ideas against the greed that knows neither conscience 
nor country. 

The incorrigible Sydney Bulletin’s sketch of the 
Japanese alliance as an ill-fated marriage, in which 
the wife, Britannia, has to do all the work, is an 


off-set to many Continental, and even British, gibes. 

















Westminster Gazette] 


A Dua! Responsibility. 


Mr. Haldane has to perform the difficult task of riding the two 
horses ‘‘ Efficiency ” and ‘‘ Economy.” 


{March 19. 





Daily Chronicle.) 


The New Housemaid. 


Miss Hatpane:: “ Before I start the Spring cleaning i in earnest 
I may as well get rid of a lot of rubbish ! 
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at English cowardice getting Japanese valour to do 
all the fighting for us. 

The exhausted patience of England with the inter- 
minable diplomacies of France and Germany, and 
the undisguised cupidity of the Sultan of mnie, 
are pleasantly satirised. 

Kladderadatsch hits off very neatly the versatile 
conciliatoriness of Italy amid the rival European 
Powers. 

















Westminster Gazette.| [March 17. 


The Exchequer Bird and the Little Economists. 


Tue Excuequer Birp: “Don’t be in too much of a hurry. I'll 


oe youall in time; but you must remember I’ve got to find the worms 
rst, 





Trilune.] 


[March rs. 
The Exposed Medium. 


C -B.: “Enough, I say, of this foolery. * It was all very well in the 


last Parliament, but is altogether out of place in this Parliament.”—T7ari7# 
Reform debate. 
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Westminster Gasette.} (March 17. 
A Horrid Change. 


Tue Guost (Arthur): ‘I say, Joe, there’s a horrid change has come 


















Tribune) 

















—_ since I played here last! They actually call my acting 
foolery’!”” - P 
HAMteEt (Joe): ‘‘It’s all very well, Arthur, but you overdid your part. Mary and Her Little Lamb.—New Version. n 
You needn’t have made the Ghost quite such a low-comedy character ! It is understood that Mr. Balfour will take his seat to-day. 
West 
Mr. B 









Daily Chronicle. Tribune.) . 
. A Family Tragedy. With One Accord. z 
Son oF THE House (to Mr. Balfour): ‘‘ Father, as a responsible ** When they do agree, their anneiphey & weneete 2, Scene 2 
person I have come to the conclusion that the partner of your choice is not, : r ae er 3 y 
and never can be, an essential part of our home life !” A motion was carried that official charges in connection with Parlia 
SrepMoTHER: ‘‘ How very—interesting. Please don’t slam the door mentary Elections should be defrayed out of public funds.—Parliamentary 
as you go out!” Report. 
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The British Utopia Limited. 


What we are told to expect as a consequence of the success of the Labour Party in the elections. 
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i Westminster Gazette.} . [March 28. . Hindi Punch.) 
The Piper and the Tune. Let Sleeping Dogs Lie. 


Mr. Brrreti: “I wonder if I could hit upon a tune that they could all dance together.” Mr. Mortey: “Pray don’t touch him now that he is sleeping !” 


Cuorus: “‘ But is he sleeping?” 
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se cs ES Simplicissimus.| (Munich. 
South African News.) [Cape Town. 
— ; Now that the sun (King Edward) is again smiling on Germany she 
The New Flag. ‘ warms herself happily with its rays. 
*©C,-B.”; “ Lalways hated that black flag; now we'll run up the 
onest one.” 
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THE JAP ALLIANCE-ANOTHER: UNHAPPY. MARRIAGE. 
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Sydney Bulletin.) 








The Penalty of the Jap Alliance. 


Tue Lorpty Jap: ‘‘ Now, look here, you white trash, I won’t stand any loafing on me. You do your work better or get !” 
(Let-us now join in and sing ‘‘ Rule Britannta.’”) 
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La Silhouette.) Pasquino.) : {Milan. 
a rtain ENGLAND (to France and Germany at Algeciras): ‘‘ Look here, my friends, this busi- 
Rouvier the Unce ness is lasting too long. It is time I joined the game and set the balance in my own 
M. Rouvier having wobbled too much now disappears. way.” 














Kladderadatsch.}. [Berlin. Kladderadatsch,} 


2. As soon as he has grown a new one he returns. 


An Old Story with a New Ending. 


& Von Biilow throws down the glove (Imperial Colonial Office) amongst the : 
45° @ lions (hostile members of the Reichstag), but instead of the knight (Prince The Russian Autocracy. 
¢ Hohenlohe) leaping in to recover it, Biilow has to fish for it himself. 
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Kladderadatsch.] (Berlin. 
- A True Friend. . ap 
Kladderadatsch.]} 


Italy remains, according to — Fees ge ae og to the Ly 
li th tente with England, and ready to continue s 
Sil e.daaanting wit Ponies ™ , The Sultan’s Notion of the Ideal Moroccan Bank. 
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(35.\—“‘A PAIR OF SPECTACLES.” 


BRASSBOUND’S 


T the Comedy Theatre last month I saw Mr. John 
A Hare play in Mr. Sydney Grundy’s “ A Pair of 
Spectacles.” _ Mr. Hare is probably as old as 
Mr. Goldfinch, whose age was sixty-five. The next 
day I saw Miss Ellen Terry play the part of the 
heroine in Mr. Shaw’s “ Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version.” She also is in the middle way between three- 
score and threescore and ten years. Judging from these 
specimens of aged juveniles the stage does not seem 
to sap the ews 2 of those who tread its boards. 
Sarah Bernhardt*¥is another youthful elder who sets 
time at defiance. But it is, of course, absurd to 
generalise from what may be the rare exception. 
Nothing is more frequent than to find a centenarian 
flourishing in the midst of the most insanitary environ- 
ment in a community where the death-rate is enor- 
mously above the normal. 


“A PAIR OF SPECTACLES.” 


“A Pair of Spectacles” introduced me for the first 
time to a character I had often heard of—the stage 
Yorkshireman. The man from Sheffield, Gregory 
Goldfinch, the rough but good-hearted stove-maker, 
was an extrémely clever presentation of the accepted 
type. It is exaggerated, of course, even to caricature, 
but it is like the genuine article, as Mr. Gould’s 
pictures of Mr. Chamberlain as Brer Fox are like 
J. C. of Birmingham—and that is very high praise. 
The good old Mr. Goldfinch of Mr. Hare, who is the 
victim of all manner of impostors and begging-letter 
writers, is an even greater exaggeration, and noteven the 
kindliest-hearted philanthropist whose head was so soft 
could possibly have reached the age of sixty-five without 
finding himself in the Bankruptcy Court. The con- 
trast between the two brothers was forced to an 
extreme point ; but on the stage they delight in violent 
contrasts. In real life most tints are neutral. On 
the stage they glare with the emphasis of the reddest 
of reds and the yellowest of yellows. Hence it is not 
enough for Mr. Goldfinch to be too kind-hearted ; he 
must be overdrawn to the point of imbecility, and his 
brother Gregory might have been a shrewd hard- 
bitten Yorkshireman without being quite so blatant a 
trumpeter of.his own hard practical business sense. 

The story is simple. Old Mr. Goldfinch, who has 
married a wife half his age, is fashioned on the model 
of the brothers Cheeryble in “Nicholas Nickleby.” 
He is always trying to screw himself up to raise his 
tenants’ rents, and always failing even to collect the 
rent that has already fallen due. His son is in love 
with the daughter of a friend whose uninsured ship is 
three weeks overdue, and who is menaced with instant 
ruin unless he can raise £15,000. Goldfinch instantly 
promises to lend him the money without security or 


(36.)—‘* CAPTAIN 
CONVERSION.” 


interest. His tenants cheat him, his tradesmen 
defraud him. He trusts everybody, and is rewarded by 
the love of his wife and his relatives and the fidelity of 
his servants. Then brother Gregory, the man from 
Sheffield, comes in, ridicules such absurd credulity, and 
praises to the sky his own extreme ’cuteness, After 
much friendly sparring, the issue between them is 
brought to a. decision by the arrival of a begging- 
letter, appealing for help on the ground that the 
writer is starving, that his father is blind, his mother is 
dying, etc. Gregory lays a wager that the story is a 
lie. His brother accepts it, with the inevitable result. 
The writer is discovered to be an old coachman, dis- 
missed by Goldfinch for drunkenness. Gregory wins his 
bet. The benevolent Goldfinch breaks his spectacles 
and borrows Gregory’s glasses. He lies awake all 
night meditating over the abominable deception prac- 
tised by coachmen. Rising in the morning he puts 
on his brother’s glasses, and from that moment begins 
to see the world through his brother’s eyes. His 
universal faith in human nature has been shattered. 
He is compelled to admit that coachmen may be 
scoundrels. The breach once having been effected, 
other exceptions must also be admitted. He finds it 
impossible to believe in coachmen, in butlers, in boot- 
makers, in the curate, in his wife, in his nephew, in 
his friend. At last he can believe in no one but his 
brother Gregory. From an attitude of absolute faith 
in everybody he descends to a region of universal 
suspicion and distrust. He demands the keys from 
the servants, opens his wife’s escritoire and steals a 
packet labelled “his letters,” buys a weighing-machine 
to weigh the butcher’s meat, refuses to lend his friend 
the money he had promised, and, in short, out- 
Gregory’s Gregory by his belief in the universal base- 
ness and treachery of mankind. Gregory was now the 
only wise man in whom he could trust. But the 
increase of his knowledge had only increased his 
misery, and though he might be wiser he was far less 
happy than he had been in the days of his trusting 
confidence. 

Then the process is reversed with a suddenness 
which curiously recalled the nursery story of the little 
old woman who could not get her pig over the stile. 
He finds that his brother Gregory, being in liquor, has 
tried to kiss his wife, and at the same time the story 
is circulated that his banker has failed, carrying off 
all his fortune. The news of this disaster proves a 
touchstone of the genuineness of the affection of his 
friends, servants, and relatives. One after another his 
faith is restored in tradesmen, relatives, butlers. It 
is just like the nursery rhyme, which tells how when 
the cat began to lap the milk the whole machinery of 
negation and revolt was reversed, until at last the 
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IMPRESSIONS OF 


stick began to beat the dog, and the dog began to 
bite the pig, and the pig bolted through the stile, and 
so the old woman got home that night. At last, when 
the ptocess is complete, and even brother Gregory 
shows a tender heart beneath his rude exterior, the 
play ends happily with the restoration of the old pair 
of spectacles through which Goldfinch had surveyed 
the world with genial optimism. 

All of which amused the people in the Comedy 
Theatre mightily, as well it might, for it was a bright 
and simple play, well acted throughout. But it set me 
thinking, until I seemed to see init a great parable of 
the decay of faith which characterised the last half of 
the nineteenth century. The average English Christian, 
rudely challenged by a materialistic rationalism, rashly 
accepted the challenge, and found himself as badly 
beaten over evolution as was Goldfinch over the 
begging letter of his drunken coachman. From 
thence the rot set in, until about the time when 
Mr. Balfour published his defence of Philosophic 
Doubt, the average man had arrived by pro- 
gressive stages at Goldfinch’s final state of morbid 
suspicion of every article of the Christian creed. 
Instead of credulously believing everything, he was on 
the verge of believing in nothing. He was wiser, but 
assuredly no happier. Then suddenly about the turn 
of the century a change came over the spirit of his 
dream. Somehow, no one quite can see how or why, 
he began to discover that he had been as mistaken in 
his incredulity as he had been before in his blind and 
unreasoning belief. One after another the articles of 
the ‘old faith come}back, and even his materialistic 
sceptical brother Gregory is recognised to be a gift- 
bearer in disguise. And I wondered at what. precise 
stage in the rebirth of faith we stand to-day. It is 
quite early in the process yet, but we await with con- 
fidence the ultimate triumph before the curtain falls. 


“CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND’S CONVERSION.” 


Mr. Shaw’s play at the Court is no sequel to “ Major 
Barbara,” as in my ignorance I had hoped it might be. 
It is an earlier piece which may be read in his “ Plays 
for Puritans”—that is, by those who can struggle 
through the heroic effort of the author to render the 
Cockney dialect phonetically. 

Many people have explained Mr. Shaw’s purpose 
in this play in many different ways. I have my own 
explanation, which must be true, because it is so 
obvious it has escaped everyone but myself. Mr. 
Shaw is a Socialist. ‘Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version” is a subtle satire upon the omnipotence of 
the monopolist. Bret Harte touched upon the same 
theme in his “Luck of Roaring Camp”; but he, 
being only a tale-teller, did not point the moral as 
Mr. Shaw has done. Bret Harte’s monopolist dis- 
pensed her favours with lavish and impartial hand. 
Mr. Shaw, in his 7d of playwriter for Puritans, 
cries avaunt to Eros. The simple, primeval lure 
by which woman has ensnared man is denied 
to him. But even without the cestus of Venus 
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Mr. Shaw has set forth his demonstration that 
it is enough for woman to possess the might of 
monopoly to be omnipotent. Lady Cicely Waynfleet, 
who is represented as a sort of Mrs. French Sheldon, 
who has wandered all over Africa with no other 
attendant but her little dog, is the only woman in the 
piece. If there had been another She, then all had 
gone awry. But being absolutely alone the whole 
field was hers. Her sway there was none to dispute. 
So she twists everyone round her finger at her own 
sweet will and pleasure. She leads her brother-in- 
law, an English judge—who is extremely like Sir 
Unctuous Rectitude Webster before he was raised 
to the Bench—into the heart of a barbarous tribe, 
she captivates the heart of the Cadi, remodels the 
sleeping quarters of an American man-of-war, and 
triumphantly converts Captain Brassbound. She 
does all this by the artless art of a woman, who 
flatters and smiles and fusses round men in a half- 
motherly, half-flirtatious fashion, with no other object 
than that of getting her own way. She gets it, 
always gets it. And why? Simply and solely 
because of her monopoly. Introduce another woman 
and the spell would be broken. 

Another lesson Mr. Shaw teaches, which, not 
being so obvious, has not been left to me to discover. 
That is the potency of indifference. If Lady Cicely 
had really cared for any of the men whom she 
flattered and nursed and fussed round, all would 
have been up with her. The secret of her capacity to 
command was that she never fell in love with any of 
her adorers. Captain Brassbound nearly hypnotised 
her into accepting his proposal to make her his 
commander, but the trance was broken by the gun- 
shot that announced the weighing of the anchor. 
Even then there was no pretence at love on either 
side. Mr. Shaw makes Lady Cicely much too self- 
possessed in her unselfish selfishness ever to surrender 
to the summons of any man. She was every inch a 
woman, sexed to her finger-tips—but only there. There 
was no passion in her. She played upon the passions 
of men as upon an old fiddle, but there was no 
responsive chord in her own heart. For her all men 
were children in the nursery. As they naturally have 
the feelings of the grown-up, they fall helpless into 
the hands of the Monopolist Female who is herself 
destitute of passion. 

The story of the play is very simple. Lady Cicely 
Waynfleet with her brother-in-law, Sir Howard Hal- 
lam, an English judge, turn up at Mogador, and are 
sent on by the British Consul to the house of a Scotch 
Free Church missionary, Rankin, who has been 
labouring in the vineyard for a score of years without 
having been able to make more than one convert—a 
Hooligan from the Waterloo Road named Drinkwater, 
who, despite his alleged conversion, is still known by 
his comrades as Brandy-Faced Jack, a profane, disso- 
lute, lying young ruffian. It is a brilliant exercise of 
Mr. Shaw’s imagination to conceive the possibility 
that any Scotch Free Kirk missionary could be so 


—— 
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blind an idiot as not to detect the fraudulent hypo- 
crisy of Drinkwater, but unfortunately he cannot work 
similar miracles upon the minds of his audience. 
Hence, through half one dreary act we are confronted 
by a manifest impossibility. If he had made Rankin 
blind and deaf, his acceptance of Drinkwater could 
have been credible. But Rankin is in full possession 
of all his faculties, and he is a Scotchman to boot ! 

Drinkwater is an exaggerated type of a young 
Hooligan who, after being wrongfully acquitted by a 
jury at the Old Bailey, despite the charge of Sir Howard 
Hallam, who tried the 
case, has joined the crew 
of a smuggling filibuster, 
the Thanksgiving, under 
the command of Captain 
Brassbound. Nothing 
will satisfy Lady Cicely 
but an excursion into the 
Atlas Mountains, and as 
her brother-in-law, Sir 
Howard, will not go with- 
out an escort, Captain 
Brassbound is engaged 
for the trip. 

Talk about the long 
arm of coincidence. 
Coincidence in this play 
is a positive Briareus. 
Not only does it bring 
Sir Howard Hallam to 
confront the Hooligan 
Drinkwater, but Rankin 
himself, it seems, had met 
Sir Howard forty years 
ago wher he was seeing 
his brother off to the 
West Indies. Still more 
marvellous, Captain Brass- 
bound is the son of that 
forty years ago departed 
brother, and therefore the 
nephew of Sir Howard 
Hallam. Quite a crop 
of coincidences, mightily 
convenient for the dra- 
matist! Captain Brass- 
bound’s mother, a Brazi- 
lian, had been defrauded 
after her husband’s death of her estate in the 
West Indies by a rascally agent. . She had gone 
to London to seek for redress, had appealed in vain 
to her brother-in-law for assistance, and as she made 
herself a nuisance and molested and abused him, he 
had her promptly thrown into gaol. When she was 
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released she went back to die, accelerating her death 
by drunkenness, which appears to have fostered the 
development of insanity. She made her son’s life a 
hell, but he imputed all his sufferings to his uncle, to 
whose refusal to assist his mother to recover her 
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estate he put down her intemperance, lunacy, and 
death. This idea became a monomania with him 
when he found that Sir Howard Hallam had after her 
death possessed himself of the estate. 

For years Captain Brassbound had nourished 
his soul on thoughts of vengeance, without doing 
anything whatever to bring it about, beyond th 
somewhat artless process of cutting out paragraphs 
describing his uncle’s addresses at public charities and 
to criminals in the dock. These cuttings he carried 
about with him side by side with a portrait of his 
mother, who must have 
been a detestable old hag, 
since even Cicely, who 
went into ecstasies over 
the good looks‘ of every 
ruffian she came across, 
could not conceal her re- 
pulsion when first she 


saw it. In the ordinary 
course of things this 
process of’ newspaper- 


cutting and portrait-carry- 
ing would not have con- 
tributed much to the 
realisation of his ven- 
geance ; but in Mr. Shaw’s 
unreal world they appear 
to have acted telepathi- 
cally, and now, behold! 
the destined victim 
thrusts his head into the 
avenger’s noose. Captain 
Brassbound somewhat il- 
logically endeavours to 
dissuade his uncle from 
going to the mountains, 
telling him plainly that an 
avenger may be among 
the escort — the very last 
thing he would have done 
had he been really bent 
upon attaining his end. 
The expedition starts. 
It is attacked. ._ Lady 
Cicely begs to be allowed 
to go and shake hands 
with the chief of the rob- 
bers, but is refused. An 
Italian of the escort is wounded, and the whole party 
assembles in an old castle. Lady Cicely at once takes 
possession, bundles Captain Brassbound out of his 
room in order to instal the wounded Italian—much 
to the Captain’s disgust. Despite Drinkwater’s taunts 
the Captain acquiesces in her mandate, and Drinkwater 
himself is carried off howling to be subjected to the 
unaccustomed torture of a bath. Then Lady Cicely 
calmly sets to work to mend a rent in Captain 
Brassbound’s overcoat, while that worthy is furiously 
upbraiding his uncle, to whom he has discovered 
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himself, and whom he declares he is now about 
to seH into slavery, Sir Howard talks the usual 
conventionalities about being a British subject 
—let those touch him who dare! He is taken 
off under guard. Lady Cicely then tackles Captain 
Brassbound, and essays his conversion. It is a 
rapid process. She asks him if he had been always 
nice to his mother during her life. He admits she 
made his life a hell. She asks him what good it will 
do his mother to punish his uncle? A few more 
elementary Sunday school questions soften the proud 
heart, and cause the life purpose of the Captain to 
vanish away like smoke. He kisses her hand, and is 
ready to die in defence of the man whose destruction 
up to that moment had been the fixed purpose of his 
life. Poor Major Barbara found it a much more 
difficult matter to make converts in the Mile End 
Road than Lady Cicely found it on the slopes of the 
Atlas Mountains. 

After this, the play becomes bright and farcical 
melodrama. The Sheikh to whom Sir Howard had to 
be sold as a slave, arrives. At first Captain Brassbound 
decides to fight to the death. But, hearing that 
another and larger party of horsemen is riding fast 
towards the Castle under a Cadi of high authority, he 
decides to temporise. The Sheikh arrives, and claims 
his Christian as a slave. Captain Brassbound offers 
to ransom Sir Howard, paying any price the Sheikh 
likes to name. That worthy having seen the beauty 
of Lady Cicely, promptly offers to exchange the 
judge for his sister-in-law. While all are aghast, 
Lady Cicely professes immense delight, and asks 
them to get ready a camel for her boxes. While still 
discussing the -matter, the Cadi, a venerable-bearded 
Moor, rushes in and declares that the prisoners must 
be released. He produces a letter from the com- 
mander of the Santiago, who warns him that unless 
the two English travellers are produced a strict search 
will be made for them with machine-guns. The 
Sheikh attempts to resist, but is overpowered. Captain 
Brassbound and his men are made prisoners, and the 
cavalcade sets out for Mogador. 

In the third act the party reassemble at the 
Mission Station. The Cadi and the Sheikh, scared 
by Lady Cicely’s stories of the ferocious Christianity 
of the Americans, have fled back to the hills. Lady 
Cicely tells Rankin Captain Brassbound is the son of 
his old friend, and secures his acquiescence in her 
‘stratagem to secure his acquittal. She sends Rankin 
to dress the Captain up in a frock coat and top hat of 
her brother the Ambassador, while she deals with Sir 
Howard, her brother-in-law. He is, of course, 
obdurate. But she represents the scandal this 
resurrection of the family skeleton would cause in 
London, and secures his assent to her being 


allowed to tell the story. When Captain Kearney, 
the American officer, enters he is irritated by 
the fact that Lady Cicely when she visited the 
Santiago had entirely altered the sleeping arrange- 
ments of his stokers. It is but for a moment; 
flattery and finesse make the commander, like every- 
one else, as mere wax in her hands, After a delay, 
for which she is responsible, the prisoners are brought 
in and the trial proceeds. Lady Cicely tells the 
story her own way, and deftly parries Sir Howard's 
objection that she has not told the whole truth. Sir 
Howard had told Captain Kearney the previous day 
that Brassbound had threatened to sell him into 
slavery. Lady Cicely retorts, springing to her feet, 
“ Did Sir Howard tell you the things he said about 
Captain Brassbound’s mother? . . . Am I to stand here 
in the absence of any individual of my own sex and. 
repeat the language of two angry men?” Of course 
Captain Kearney will not allow it to be gone into; 
and Lady Cicely comes off with flying colours. 

The released prisoners dance a wild, mad, clumsy 
hornpipe in their glee, and then Captain Brassbound, 
who resumes his own clothes, is left to say farewell to 
Lady Cicely. He makes no love; he merely reminds 
her that she has destroyed his one aim in life, and asks 
him to take command of him and rule his future. She 
is almost consenting under the glamour of his appeal 
when the report of a gun breaks the spell. He departs. 
It is he, not she, who breaks up the interview. But 
why he has so sudden a reconversion we are left to 
imagine. He says :— 

You can do more for me now. I have blundered somehow on 
the secret of command at last (he kisses her hand). Thanks for 
that and for a man’s power and purpose restored and righted. 
Farewell ! 

“ Farewell !” cries Lady Cicely. “Oh! glorious! 
glorious!” and then adds, with a cry of delight, “Oh ! 
what an escape!” 

No one knows what Captain Brassbound is going 
to do. No one knows what is the secret of command 
upon which he has blundered, It is a most unsatis- 
factory statement of a most unbelievable conversion. 
There are a few witticisms here and there, jibes at 
human justice and the law, but, perhaps, the most 
pathetic touch—almost the only one in which one 
feels Mr. Shaw really sympathises with his characters 
—was the heartbroken entreaty of the Hooligan, 
that his library, consisting of “Sweeny Todd, the 
Demon Barber of London,” “The Skeleton Horse-- 
man,” etc., should be restored to him :-— 


‘* Yer dunno wot them books is to me. They took me aht of 
the sawdid reeyellities of the Worterleoo Rowd. They formed 
mau mawnd, they shaowed me sothink awgher than the 
squalor of a corster’s lawf.” 

It is about the only touch that makes one realise 
that Mr. Shaw, like Lady Cicely, “es a feelin’ awt,” 

















The Dramatic Genius of the Common People. 


THE FORMATION OF THE DRAMATIC REVIVAL SOCIETY. 





HIS month, during the Shakespeare week at Stratford, it is intended formally to constitute the Dramatic 


Revival Society, which Mr. Frank R. Benson outlined in our last number. 
beitig asked for from correspondents in every county in the United Kingdom. 


The following return is 
If it is in any way 


eomplete it will afford an interesting survey of the condition of the drama in Great Britain at the beginning 


of the twentieth century :— 
THE DRAMATIC REVIVAL SOCIETY. 


Information collected by ..............0... 
county. 

Address .. 

In the county PY oa ; 
theatres in the following places .. ane ss tal aahnekecds sashes byohnssetert ae 
Open on an average.. months i in the yéat.. ..000i..3.. 
Amateur Dramatic Societies, v NR fe scasse cet base ativ eee sac hak ieioea 
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In schools, public, secondary and elementary plays are per- 
formed 


Monthly............ aay 
MIE soa Gen ose, <becceseo dees sbsigariaccsegertscoevsube ges 
ee ences a5 55nd ive kus deceidy occ de¥pcheewstovedse 

List of ‘eye performed in the county last _ (state number 
NOD pois oes 56 sn0:ses <éessanas 0520 slsegheat onsvadyour 


_ Names and addresses of persons in the county most interested 
in the subject under the following headings :— 

(1)>The, Amateur Drama: (2) The Religious Drama and 
Christian Drama ; (3) Fairy Masque and May-day Festivals ; 
(4) The Historical Pageant ; (5) The Village Play ; (6) Can- 
tatas, etc. ; (7) Dramatic Authors; (8) Elocutionists, etc. 

I shall be glad if any reader who is interested in 
“the subject, and can collect any information bearing 
~upon the inquiries in the circular, will communicate 

with me without delay. 


MAY DAY FESTIVALS, MASQUES, ETC. 


Before the next number of the REview appears 
“May Day will be passed. Of late years there has 
been a welcome revival of the ancient custom of cele- 
brating May Day. May I make a special appeal to 

- my readers, particularly to my journalistic confréres in 
‘the country, to send me notices of any May Day 
celebrations in their localities? It will be very interest- 
ing to ascertain how far the May Day Masque or 
Festival has spread over England and Wales. In 
Scotland and Ireland, I fear, May Day is not generally 
commemorated. I should be glad to hear of any 
instance of the survival of the Maypole elsewhere 
than on the signs of public-houses, 


e SHAKESPEARE WEEK AT STRATFORD-ON- 
1 AVON. 


Shakespeare Week at Stratford is becoming every 
year more and more of a national Festival, The 
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“week” this year has stretched itself to three weeks, 
beginning on Monday, April 23rd. The following is 
the programme :— 

Pease sa April 23rd—‘“* Much Ado About Nothing ” ; Tues- 

, April 24th—‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew” ; Wednesday 
pet ternoon), April 25th—‘‘ Hamlet” ; Wediesday (evening), 
April 25th—‘‘ Julius Cesar” ; Thursday, April a6th—*" Mac- 
beth”; Friday, April 27th—* As You Like It”; Saturday 
(afternoon), April 28th—‘* The Taming of the Sheet ”; Satur- 
day (evening), April 28th—‘‘ The Rivals.” 

Monday, April 30th—‘‘ Richard the Second”; Tuesday, 
May tst—‘‘ Henry the Fourth ” (Part It. ); Wednesday (after- 
noon), May 2nd—‘‘ Henry the Fifth” ; W ‘ednesday (evening), 
May 2nd—‘‘ Henry the Sixth” (Part I. ); Thursday, May 3rd— 
** Henry the Sixth” (Part II.) ; Friday, May 4th—‘‘ Henry the 
Sixth” (Part III.) ; Saturday (afternoon), May 5th—‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice” ; Saturday (evening), May 5th—‘‘ Richard 


the Third.” 
Monday, May 7th—‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer”; Tuesday, 


May 8th—‘‘ King Lear” ; Wednesday (afternoon), May 9th— 
**Julius Czesar” ; Wednesday (evening), May 9th—‘‘ Much 
Ado About, Nothing”; Thursday, May toth—‘‘ Richelieu os 
Friday, May 11th—* A Midsummer Night’s Dream” ; Satur- 
day (afternoon), May 12th—‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” ; 
Saturday (evening), May 12th — ‘*A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” 


THE JULY PAGEANT AT WARWICK. 

The great historical pageant which Mr. Louis N. 
Parker is preparing for July in the grounds of Warwick 
Castle is making satisfactory progress. The scene 
will be the lawn sloping down from the conservatory 
to the river. 5,000 seats have already been booked. 
The pageant, which begins with Caractacus, will close 
with a tableau in which the fourteen young Warwicks 
in America, Canada and Queensland will be grouped 
round the mother town. In one of the episodes 
Queen. Elizabeth will arrive in a state coach and 
depart down the river in a state barge manned by six- 
teen rowers. In the Kingmaker scene fifty members 
of the Warwick Hunt gallop into the arena from the 
woodland. Great interest is taken in the dun cow, 
which Guy, Earl of Warwick, has to slay. Its 
nostrils breathe artificial fire and its eyes glow with 
electric lights. The rehearsals begin May 24th. The 
National Home Reading Union will meet at Leaming- 
ton the week before the Warwick. The meeting will 
be, to some extent, a prelude to the pageant, English 
speakers from over sea will be well represented, 


HISTORICAL PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 

Miss Amice Macdonell sends me the following 
interesting account of her experience :— 

That history can be taught from plays, and that 
children, even when very young, can learn from 
acting them more about the past of their country than 
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they can from books, or pictures, or museums, or 
intelligent instruction, I am satisfied. 

For.some years, every winter, I have gathered 
together about twenty poor children, boys and girls, 
and taught them their parts in historical plays which 
I had written for them to act. A friend kindly 
arranged the music; we had choruses and solos to 
help our story. The dresses and scenery we made 
ourselves. The rehearsals gave the children great 
enjoyment, and there was keen competition as to who 
Should have the most to learn and the hardest part to 
act. Note one thing: the children preferred history 
to fairy tales because it was “real.” They were quick 
to. perceive that historical characters, such as 
Edward I. or Elizabeth, gave more scope to dramatic 
representation than goblins, fairy princes, and giants. 

Then, too, I found that they were eager to learn all 
about the characters whom they personated. The 
boy who played the part of an Elizabethan hero got 
the “ Life of Drake” from the library, and pored over 
it.. Pictures of Queen Elizabeth were much in 
demand ; “Oh, yes; we read that in school,” was the 
constant comment. The play was to them the best 
confirmation—the first one they had ever had—of the 
truth of history. I may say that for weeks these 
children lived in their parts ; they thought and talked 
of King Alfred, Robin Hood, and Walter Raleigh. 
“Who are you?” said a visitor to a little girl of five, 
standing in the street where one of our plays was 
acting. ‘‘ Oh, I’m not in the play; I’m too little. But,” 
with pride—“ I’m Sir Francis Drake’s sister.” 

We rehearsed after school-hours, on Saturdays, and 
in Christmas holidays—a time when it is no slight 
boon to parents living in small rooms to have the 
children amused. Much help was given at home. 
“Dad hears me my piece,” they said, and it was 
pathetic occasionally to detect mistakes of pronuncia- 
tion evidently enforced by zealous but unlettered 
parents. I found sometimes the actors would miss 
their “teas” in order to be in time to practise. You 
met one of them struggling with a scuttle of coals or 
doing some of the scores of small labours which fall 
to the lot of ‘a working man’s child, and he would 
shout gaily : “I must take this up first, miss, and then 
I can rehearse.” 

Many of the boys worked after school times, and 
you might see an actor, hurrying along in errand-boy 
capacity, with well-thumbed MS. of the part of 
Edward I. issuing from his pockets. 

Naturally the plays were very simple. They 
showed great subjects on a little stage ; were aimed 
to bring historical events to the level of children’s 
comprehension ; to give them a personal acquaintance 
with- characters that otherwise are often only a name. 
I tried, as far as possible, to make the actors under- 
stand the times in which the scenes were laid. I 
took the speeches, when I could, from Holinshed, the 
“Roman de .Rou,” the A/ayflower journals or any 
chronicle or ballad of the time. I told them who 
Odo of Bayeux was, and who Miles Standish and 
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who Lord Burghley. I told them how they were 
described and what they wore. No great learning 
was needful on my part. For six weeks my young 
actors—errand boys, telegraph boys—were medizeval 
or Elizabethan Englishmen. 

After rehearsals naturally followed discussions on 
warfare with bows and arrows, or the making of cakes 
in Saxon times, and digressions on the delightful 
theme of North American Indians or the ships of the 
great Armada. 

The dresses gave much amusement. We managed 
our “ dysgysynges ” happily, and got excellent shapes 
of hats, robes, ruffs, kirtles and farthingales—the 
children discoursed learnedly on Elizabethan costume 
—from pictures and brass-rubbings. 

My experience has been chiefly with children of 
the poor, but those of another class and coming from 
educated homes would enjoy acting of this kind. 

All children love to act, and it is among their first 
amusements. The child receives indelible impres- 
sions as he plays—with dolls, mud-puddings, or tin 
soldiers—his little drama—the “ fragment from his 
dream of human life, Shaped by himself with newly 
learnéd art.” 

How wise the priests of the Middle Ages were to 
let the child-like, unlettered folk act-Miracle plays 
and Mysteries! Why should we not use like means 
for impressing great lessons on the minds cf 
children ? 

Modern education provides everything but the one 
thing needful: the appeal to the heroic. Here we 
have it. The history of England shapes. itself into 
dramas, and, what is more important here, shapes 
itself into dramas and scenes so simple, with characters 
so impressive, and motives so far removed from subtlety 
that every child of intelligence can not only under- 
stand, but take his part in acting them. 

Recitations, museums, and pictures often convey 
little to children’s minds, but they can realise the 
splendid venture of the Mayflower pilgrims when they 
act a scene in which bundles are packed and home 
and England left behind for conscience’ sake ; the 
thought of Magna Charta will fire a Doy’s imagination 
when he has actually represented a stern baron 
demanding justice, or has played King John and 
bitten sticks to show the royal rage at freedom’s 
triumph, ‘ 

My actors had a remarkable power of admiration 

and enthusiasm for their country’s heroes, for Alfred, 
Drake, and Elizabeth, and I cannot think that they 
will play their part in life less bravely because they 
once loved -nd “ made-believe” to be grtat men and 
women of the past. 
_ Teachers would, I think, welcome such a means of 
instruction ; that children would do so I am certain. 
And let the plays be like the old play, which was 
“not only godlie, learned, and fruiteful, but also well 
furnished with pleasaunt myrth and pastyme.” 


AmIceE MACDONELL, 
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Interviews on Topics of the Month. 
ES AUSTRALIAN IMMIGRATION: SIR JOHN FORREST. 


~~ $rr Joun Forrest, the Treasurer of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, is now in England. I called 


upon him to inquire about his present mission, and 

- found him the same hearty, straightforward man at 
“the Hotel Cecil as in the Federal Parliament in 
_ Melbourne, just as cheerily optimistic as ever. 

Sir John unreservedly informed me that the prin- 


~ Cipal work he intended to devote himself to was the 

~ consolidating of the public debt of Australia and the 
establishing of one uniform Commonwealth stock in 
place of it. Such Consolidation is obviously the 
proper thing. There is little doubt that Common- 
wealth bonds would be steadier and would com- 
mand a better price than State bonds. When the 
debts are consolidated into one stock they will 
probably be a more attractive investment. In the 
‘event of further loans being required, the Common- 
wealth could obtain better terms than the States have 
heretofore, ~» 

Sir John declined to express any opinion upon 
Chinese labour in South Africa, as he had not seen 
the country, and was not fully acquainted with the 
conditions and circumstances. He could say, how- 
ever, that it was a matter of great regret to the people 
of Australia that such a policy had been found neces- 
sary, as they had all looked forward to South Africa 
as another Australia, another home for our country- 
men in the Southern Hemisphere. 

I next asked Sir John what he thought about the 
question of Australian immigration. 

*T still hold to what I said in my budget speech, 
the first part of which dealt with the best means of 
increasing the population of Australia. The falling off 
_ of immigation during the last ten years is, in my opinion, 
principally due to the competition of the United States 
and Canada,—their nearness to Europe, and the con- 
sequent cheapness of passage, and the facilities they 
offer of assisted passages and free grants of land. We 

nise that we want more people of the right sort 
in Australia, and to bring that about, three things, in 
my opinion, are necessary. The first is cheap passages 


~- to the country; the next cheap land on arrival, and 
the third assistance from a Government Land Bank to 


work the land.” 

* But,” I asked, “I understand that the Common- 
wealth has no land?” 

“That is so,” replied Sir John, “and in England 
that fact is fot, I believe, fully realised. The States 
own all the Crown lands, the mines, the railways, and 
in fact all means of transit. The Commonwealth’s 
. proposal is tHat‘it should select the emigrants in this 
country and, without cost to the States, land them 
where required in Australia. When landed the 


_-Commonwealth’s, responsibility would cease. The 


‘States would then take charge, provide the land, and 
make advances on loan to the new settlers through 


the Land Banks, such advances to be made on the 
easiest terms, both as to interest and terms for repay- 
ment of principal.” 

“To do that the Commonwealth would have to 
have an emigration department here ?” 

“Yes, but it would be a branch of the High 
Commissioner's Department, and could be easily 
organised and arranged. . Competent men would 
select the emigrants, and see them on board ship. 
Arrangements with shipping companies for cheap 
fares could also be made.” 

“Have any steps already been taken in this 
matter ?” 

“Not by the Commonwealth. We are, however, 
anxious to begin so soon as we come to a mutual 
agreement with the States.” 

* Would the State Land Banks not require much 
capital ?” 

““No; the system has worked splendidly in West 
Australia, and there is little risk. The money is 
always paid back.” 

“* Why did General Booth’s offer to obtain emigrants 
fall through ?” 

“Because the States did not at that time fall in 
with the plan proposed. The Commonwealth was 
favourable, and was willing to assist in carrying out 
the scheme. I am afraid that there was a feeling that 
General Booth would send out reformed characters, 
who might relapse again. ‘That had a good deal to 
do with it.” 

“ T understand,” I asked, “ that Australia is flourish- 
ing at present?” 

“Yes,” replied Sir John, “to a greater extent than 
at any time previously. The external trade is increas- 
ing year by year, and has increased 80 per cent. 
during the past ten years. It is at present about 
100 millions a year, 75 per cent. of which is done 
with the British people. All the primary industries 
are prospering, and if we include manufactures, the 
total value for this year will probably be 120 millions. 
The gold production is worth 16 millions, the wool 
20 millions, while every industry is doing well.” 

“Ts the Imperial connection much valued in Aus- 
tralia ?” 

“Tt is always regarded as a matter of course, and 
the contrary is never even thought of. We are 
Britishers heart and soul, and are proud of it—proud 
of our race, proud of their achievements, proud of our 
free institutions. We are ‘bone of your bone.’ Our 
feeling is, ‘Our country, may she be always in the 
right—but our country, right or wrong.’ We are, 
however, proud of our self-governing powers, of our 
political freedom and independence, and will guard 
them most jealously from interference or infringement, 
of which, however, we know there is not even the 
remotest danger.” 
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INTERVIEWS ON TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THE ARMENIANS—A FORLORN HOPE: THE REV. DR. RAYNOLDS 


A GENIAL, typical American missionary, the Rev. 
Dr. Raynolds, who for a quarter of a century has been 
labouring among the Armenians in the Province of 
Van, called upon me last month. He is going back 
to Van, and he wants to take one or two useful 
articles with him. 

“We are developing manufactures in these parts,” 
he said, “and I would be right glad if any of your 
friends would help me to the apparatus cheap that I 
need to set them going.” 

‘And what may it be you are wanting?” I asked. 

“We have been training up a whole crowd of 
orphans,” he said. “We have been teaching them 


Mackertich I. 


Catholicos and Supreme Patriarch of all the Armenians, 


mechanics and weaving, and now we want to set 
them to work. We have water-power running to 
waste, and we want a turbine, for one thing, to use 
the waterfalls.” 

“We don’t keep turbines at Mowbray House, I’m 
sorry,” I said; “but I will appeal to any of my 
readers who may have one to spare to pack it up and 
send it on.” 

“ Then,” said Dr. Raynolds, “ when you are asking 
you might just inquire whether any of the millowners 
in the North happen to have sent any machinery to 
the scrap-heap, for spinning and such-like, because 





what would not be any longer any good for them 
might nevertheless be quite good enough for us. It 
would bea real God-send if we ‘could get some simple 
machinery at which we could set our lads to work. 
If any one would communicate with me (my address 
is, c/o the “ Friends of Armenia,” 47, Victoria Street, 
S.W.), I shall be only too glad to give him all 
particulars.” 

“ Then you believe in the Armenians?” I said, 
“You've not lost faith in them yet ?” 

“ No, and never shall,” said Dr. Raynolds. “They 
have their faults. Even Americans are not perfect. 
But the Armenians have great virtues. Yes, and the 
chief proof is that they have the virtue that enables 
them to survive. For hundreds of years they have 
been bruised between the upper and nether millstones, 
but they are neither crushed nor broken. They are 
indestructible as adamant.” 

“ Has their persecution ceased ?” 

“Not at all. It has changed its forné—that is all. 
The Turks have substituted retail for wholesale, find- 
ing that the latter attracted too much attention. But 
the business is carried on in the same old way with 
the same object—which the Turk can never attain. 
The Armenian suffers, but survives.” 

“ What can be done for them ?” 

“ Educate them, and they are keen for education ; 
teach them the Gospel, and they receive it eagerly and 
die for it gladly; keep them to industrial training ; 
and then, if it be possible, let the Powers fulfil their 
promises, and compel the Turks to refrain from 
oppression.” 

“But Russia is paralysed, and Germany is the 
Sultan’s ally.” 

“If Russia were to become a free country, as was 
hoped when the Duma was proclaimed, the Armenians 
would have no objection to be delivered by Russia. 
So long, however, as Russia is despotic, the extension 
of her authority over Asia Minor would be resented 
by the Armenians almost as much as by the 
Turks.” 

“ Well,” I said, “so much for Russia ; what about 
Germany ?” 

“ Ah!” said Dr. Raynolds, “ I wonder. If Germany 
really meditates doing anything in Asia Minor, she 
will have to do it through the Armenians. They are 
the only labouring men who are available in the 
country. The Turks and Kurds will not make 
tunnels or build bridges or pile up embankments. 
The Armenians will, Hence it is with me a forlorn 
hope, but still a hope, that if that Anatolian Bagdad 
railway scheme is ever pushed in earnest, it may 
bring salvation to the Armenians.” 

It is a new idea, but, after all, I cannot deny that 
there may be something in it. If so, that is another 
reason for endeavouring to take away the bitter taste 
of-Algeciras by giving Germany some concessions in 
Asia Minor, 
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THE Review OF REEWS. 


-PLAY-TIME FOR POOR CHILDREN: TWO OF ITS 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


“My experience of London children is that they do not know 
how to play.”—-A. Hoxton SCHOOLMASTER. 

Mrs. Humpury Warp’s letters in the Zimes and 
the correspondence in the Sfectator having brought 
the subject of poor children’s pfay-time greatly to the 
fore, I went last month to the play-school at the 
Passmore-Edwards Settlement, and two evenings 
running to the Gopsall Street School, in dismal 
Hoxton. Hoxton was Selected, rather than any of 
the other schools having a play-centre, because its 
play-school is attended by far the most children. Of 
the 760,000 London poor children needing to be 
“taught to play,” about 35,000 only at present have 
that need in any way supplied, whether by play-centre, 
Settlement work, or Children’s Happy Evenings 
‘Association. The existence of the need has been 
called in question by some writers ; but, after visiting 
Hoxton, I find it hard to know why. Miss Muriel 
Wragge, the play-school superintendent at Hoxton, a 
trained Kindergarten teacher, whose management of 
the rather rough and noisy diamonds under her 
charge was nothing less than wonderful, kindly told 
me something of her methods. 

“Each child,” she said, “usually comes two or 
three evenings a week, though the school is open 
every evening from 5.15 to 7, and on Saturday morn- 
ing for about an hour, for playing games, ‘The large 
Gopsall Street school is lent for the purpose by the 
County Council, and the children are selected by 
teachers from neighbouring schools; they do not 
necessarily belong to this school. My aim,” she went 
on, “is to civilise more than anything else, and so 
I try to get the very poorest rather than the better- 
off children—to get, in fact, as much as possible those 
who would otherwise be in the streets. I arrange so 
that any child who likes to come every evening can 
go to the library and sit quietly reading. At first 
they were hardly capable of sitting down to read ; 
but now that is all changed, though they still prefer 
short stories to serials. Fairy stories are much the 
most popular, especially with plenty of pictures, and 
after them the old nursery rhymes and little poems. 

“My great idea being to civilise, I chose as 
monitors some of the very roughest boys, boys with 
whom before I had had a good deal of trouble. I 
impressed on them how they could be very useful to 
me, if they would.” 

“TI have weekly meetings of monitors, boys and 
girls,” continued Miss Wragge ; “and preside over 
them myself. We keep minutes, and anyone can 
stand up and make a suggestion, which they do, very 
gtavely and formally. And very good suggestions 
they often are, too, as for instance that none but 
monitors should be allowed to go to the cupboard, I 
acted on that, and it has practically stopped things 
disappearing. 

“Yes, at first they were very thievish. They would 


carry things off in their stockings, and in all sorts of 
ways ; but there is much less trouble now. Quarrel- 
ling was also at first one of our chief troubles, both 
with boys and girls. In a game they had no idea of 
taking the consequence of having played badly.” 

“ Which is the favourite amusement ?” I asked. 

“ Drill with the girls, not so much with the boys. 
Once a week a little dancing is allowed. The girls. 
are also very fond of sewing, and the boys of draw- 
ing and carpentering.” 

In the toy-room were little children playing about 
as little children should. Small boys rushed up to 
Miss Wragge to show the pictures they had been 
drawing of the Oxford and Cambridge Boat-race. 

“These London children know about everything,” 
said she. ‘“ On Saturday they all came out with a bit of 
green ribbon. ‘They take the greatest interest in the 
elections, and I believe they all thought they had votes,” 

In another room a cobbler was busy teaching boys. 
how to gar auld shoes look amaist as guid’s the new. 
A fearful din of hammering delighted the boys’ souls 
and deafened a visitor’s ears, 

“T hope,” said Miss Wragge,: “that the County 
Council will eventually find means to continue the 
work. Also I think we ought to depend on paid 
teachers, rather than on voluntary ones.’ 

At the Passmore-Edwards Settlement, where now 
about 1,700 children weekly are amused from 5.30 to 
6.30 and kept busy with play-work, drill and games, 
story-books, cooking and cobbling, the lady superin- 
tendent’s experience was very similar to that of Miss. 
Wragge. But the effect of nearly nine years’ instead 
of one year’s civilising was instantly noticeable. 

** Monitors are not needed,” she told me. “ These 
children have reached the stage of being able to have 
books lent to them, Fairy. storiés.are “most popular 
here, too. ‘Alice’ is a great favourite, and ‘ Alad- 
din’ they perhaps like most of all. “Yes, we have 
had that trouble with” quarrelling, too. You say om 
these children the civilising has had time to take 
effect. But with regard to some bad slums near the 
Settlement, we have a special play-school for dealing 
with some of the more neglected children. They 
would not come here at first, and we established an 
evening in their own school, but now they begin to 
come freely to the Settlement.” 

After all, the best answer to objectors to teaching 
poor children to play is, watch the difference it makes. 
to the children’s lives. There remains always the 
question of meeting the cost, which as yet has not 
been thoroughly worked out. But with clearly “so. 
much to do, so little done,” that cost surely will be 
met. And pressure is being brought to bear on Mr.. 
Birrell to insert a clause in the new Bill empowering 
local authorities to open school buildings and play- 
grounds to children between 5.30 and 7.30, under 
supervision, 
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WHY SHOULD WE BE BURIED 


Miss Linp-aF-HaGepy is a Swedish lady, a philan- 
thropist full of good works in her own country, whose 


- overflowing sympathy extends from the living even to 


the dead. That is, to the seeming dead. For Miss 
Lind is quite certain that many corpses are like Kip- 
ling’s “ Fuzzy Wuzzy” in that they are “generally 
shamming when they are dead.” Well, not generally 
—that is an over-statement. But out of every 1,000 
corpses, probably ten are not dead at all, and the 
thought of the horror of their awakening when screwed 
down in the coffin haunts Miss Lind’s kind heart. 
Accompanied by her-cousin, Baroness Barnekow, she 
visited the sanctum at Mowbray House to enlist recruits 
in the cause of the society which has been formed to 
prevent the burial of the living before they are dead. 

“Do you really mean to tell me,” I asked, “ that 
the proportion of quick among the certified dead is so 
large as to necessitate the formation of a society ? 
De minimis non curat lex.” 

Miss Lind replied: “That depends upon what you 
think is worth while. Would you think it worth while if 
you thought that the proportion were one per cent. ” 

“ Never! One per cent. buried alive! Monstrous! 
It is enough to give one the nightmare. Let me see 
how it works out. In round numbers 700,000 persons 
die every year in the United Kingdom. At your one 
per cent. rate 7,000 are buried alive. Think what 
that means. That this very day, and every day in the 
year, nearly twenty living persons are screwed down 
into coffins and buried alive! I don’t believe it.” 

Miss Lind replied: “We have facts to go upon. 
Miss F. P. Cobbe records the case of a graveyard 
where 400 bodies were exhumed, four showing signs 
of life after interment. But the most conclusive 
evidence is that supplied from the experimental 
cemetery at New York, where the proportion of the 
buried alive was six out of 1,200 burials.” 

“ How did they find out ?” 

“Tt was an experimental cemetery. Every coffin 
was fitted with an apparatus which could signal those 
above-ground if the buried person made the slightest 
movement. As the result six out of 1,200 signalled 
for deliverance. That seems conclusive.” 

“Hum! A prima facie case for inquiry rather 
than a demonstration. But I don’t believe it holds 
good in this country. We do not bury so soon after 
death as in warmer regions. But what do you propose 
to do? Cremation is a safe remedy ; or would you 
cut off the head, after Miss Cobbe’s example ?” 

“ No, we do not propose to commit murder in order 
to avoid the risk of premature interment. What we 
propose is, first, to postpone burial until such time as 
the possibility of a mistake is reduced to a minimum.” 

* How long is that?” 

“From three to four, and even more days. As it 
is difficult to keep the dead in the narrow and over- 
crowded homes of the living, we propose to establish 
mortuaries, or resting-places for the dead on their way 
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to the tomb. The inanimate bodies would be placed in 
these mortuaries before burial. They would be under 
the constant vigilant supervision of competent death 
verifiers, and immediate assistance would be rendered.” 

“ As most of our dead are not buried before three 
days have elapsed your reform would not make much 
change here.” 

‘No, not so much as in some other countries. But 
even here it is needed. Then, if you will allow me to 
complete my statement, it has been proposed that every 
coffin should be fitted with the ingenious contrivance 
of an apparatus invented by Karnicki, by which any 
movement on the part of the buried person is instan- 
taneously signalled, and at the same time a fresh 
supply of air is 
introdi ced in- 
to the coffin.” 

“You really 
have such an 
apparatus ?” 

“We really 
have such an 
apparatus, and 
I should liketo 3 
see it fitted to 
every coffin. 
It is quite 
cheap, it only 
costs 12s., and 
can easily be 
fitted. Nor 
is there any 
danger that it 
will allow 
noxious gases 
to escape. 
Professor 
Richet is 
much __inter- 
ested in this 
contrivance, 
but it is of 
course useless unless due provision is made for watch- 
ing the new-made graves.” 

“Really,” I replied. “Your contrivance works 
with a little flag, which is hoisted at the grave head. 
It would be far simpler if all the dead were provided 
with a telephonic attachment so that any movement 
in the coffin, however slight, would ring up the sexton. 
What a gruesome extension of the telephonic system !” 

Miss Lind shook her head. She was in grim 
earnest, as became the cause which she has at heart. 
She left me the literature of the movement to prevent 
the burying of the quick among the dead, from which 
I learned that the London Association for the Pre- 
vention of Premature Burial has its offices at 12, 
London Street, E.C., where its secretary will be glad 
to hear from any well-wishers and subscribers 
































Count Karnicki’s Invention, 
(Diagram of the apparatus.) 
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- LeapinG ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


——— 


_ LORD MILNER ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
A SPECIMEN oF Unconscious Irony. 

In the National Review for April Lcrd Milner 
writes on “Great Britain and South Africa.” With 
unconscious irony the late High Commissioner lays 
down as ends to be attained those things which he 


~ more than any man has almost put out of our reach. 


For instance, he begins by saying, ‘‘ The South African 


: 3 ~ question has now got into the ruts of party. That is 


Mi : 


the worst thing that could have befallen South Africa 


}. or Great Britain.” 


Who is responsible for that ? 
Then again he says :—., 

"We are, I take it, all agreed that in the long r na South 
-Africa can only remain within the British family of St .tes if the 
majority of her white inhabitants desire, or at least ac.,uiesce in, 
“that position. It is not ‘necessary ‘hat they should all be 
‘fervently attached to Great Britain, or even to the British con- 
‘mection. But it is necessary that there should be a nucleus in 
whom that attachment is rea'iy strong, and that this nucleus 

~:should be powerful enough 10 counterbalance any actively 
hostile elements, and to leaven the more or less indifferent mass. 
My plea is for a policy on the part of this country which will 
»steadily tend to strengthen that nucleus. 


‘’ _ But who made the majority of the white inhabitants 


of South Africa regard Great Britain with enmity, if it 
"was not the man who devastated the Republics ? 
' In another place he says :— 
_ .The Dutch are not going to feel any enthusiasm for the 
sanion of South Africa under the British flag instead of under 
stheir own. It is utterly unreasonable, it is a very poor compli- 
~ment to the Dutch themselves, to expect anything of the kind. 
Not enthusiasm—but we may reasonably hope acquiescence. 
This can be got equally, and indeed better, if, while treating 
the Dutch with perfect fairness, we at the same time do all we 
can to strengthen and hearten the British element, and to 
“envelop South Africa, as far as possible, in a British atmo- 
-sphere. 
But when South Africa has been enveloped for 


“three years in a British atmosphere, in the fumes of 


lyddite shells, even “ acquiescence” is hardly to be 
- hoped for. Lord Milner warns us that :— 

* When once self-government is granted, it would be vain, it 
~ would even be detrimental to the British cause in South Africa, 
“to interfere in the local political struggle, however deeply we 
«may be intérested in it. : 

Let Downing Street only raise a finger and a strong 

“current of local feeling will immediately be set flowing 

against the party which has Downing Street for an 

ally. 
What a pity he did not remember this when he set 
out to crush the Africanders, and again, at a later 
date, when he threw all his influence into the effort to 
suspend the Constitution of the Cape ! 

- He proceeds :— 

But the non-interference of the British Government is one 
thing, the indifference of the British people quite another. — It 
makes all the difference in the world to the South African 
British whether we in this country recognise or do not recognise 
that in “‘ keeping their end up” they are fighting not only their 
own battle but ours. Nothing is calculated_.to encourage them 


more than such recognition. And, on the other hand, nothing 
chills their affection like being misunderstood or misrepresented 
at home. 


Therefore, Lord Milner does his best to clear the 
financial magnates of any responsibility for the war. 
He does not say, although he might say it truly, 
* Alone I did it.” But what led to more “ misunder- 
standing” at home than Lord Milner’s own action in 
sanctioning the flogging of the Chinese ? 


His concluding words are full of gloom :— 


And if things are not to go from bad to worse we must make 
haste to revise our judgment and alter our attitude towards our 
fellow-countrymen in South Africa, We are losing friends 
every day, and we cannot afford to lose them. I look forward 
with confidence to the ultimate verdict of history. But I own 
that I look forward with alarm to the irreparable mischief which 
may be done before that verdict is recorded. 


One consolation is that as none of the good things 
Lord Milner thought he could secure have been 
obtained, his gloomy forecast may be equally falsified 
by events. 


THE CHINESE QUESTION. 
By ARTHUR LYTTELTON AND Sir W. DES Vcevux. 


Mr. ARTHUR LYTTELTON, writing on the Govern- 
ment and South Africa in the ational Review for 
April, says :— 

Though great injury has already been done, if courage has 
not altogether forsaken the Government there is hope that 
irreparable mischief may yet be averted. For the veto is not 
meant to be employed. The free passage home offered to the 
Chinese will remove the last shred of argument that the Chinese 
are not working voluntarily and as free agents in South Africa. 
The repeal of the Ordinance of 1904, and of the supplementary 
Ordinance of 1905, so that the responsible government of the 
Transvaal may have a clean slate for subsequent legislation, is 
again of no consequence, To re-enact the provisions of those 
instruments will be an easy task, and the position of the 
Transvaal legislature in so doing, after they have been amended 
and the Ordinance carried on for many months by His Majesty’s 
Government, is impregnable. 

He maintains that to interfere with the Chinese 
labour question, even by the use of the Imperial veto, 
must bring disaster on the Government and the 
country. 

On this point Mr. Lyttelton finds himself at variance 
with Sir W. des Voeux, a Colonial Governor who has 
had a great deal of experience in dealing with the 
Chinese. In ‘his article, “A Justification,” in the 
Nineteenth Century, Sir William says :— 

I hold most strongly that when responsible government is 

_granted to the Transvaal the control of the Chinese labour system 
should be retained entirely in the hands of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. On the whole, though, knowing the possibility of abuse 
when supervision is lax and administration weak, I am by no 
means enamoured of the indentured system, I am yet fully con- 
vinced that for:the continued working of the Transvaal mines a 
similar system, applied either to Chinese or natives, will prove, 
if it has not already proved, absolutely necessary. — 
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HOW TO REFORM PROCEDURE. 

Mk. FreperRiC Harrison’s Drastic SCHEME, 

An old jest current in the seventies, that Mr. 
Frederic Harrison lived in the hope of some day 
seeing a guillotine set up in his back garden for 
shearing off the heads of the aristocrats, comes back 
to the mind as we read his programme for the reform 
of parliamentary procedure in the April /Vineteenth 
Century. 

HOW THE HOUSE SHOULD BE ELECTED. 

Mr. Harrison begins at the beginning. His first 
teform is a reform in the method by which the House 
of Commons is elected. He says :— 


We all trust that, with the scandalous bonus given to the 
rich by the system of plural voting, there will disappear also the 
unjust and mischievous practice of prolonging a general election 
over several weeks. As in other countries, elections should be 
held throughout the four nations on the same day, which ought 
to be made a Bank holiday. I would also prohibit the use of 
motors and carriages for men, unless actually occupied by their 
owner or his agents. The lavish use of vehicles to carry electors 
to the poll is a very squalid kind of bribery which ought to be 
suppressed like ‘‘treating” and ‘‘ hired vehicles.” We need 
not labour the payment of all dond fide election expenses with 
the House and the Government we now have secured. The 
antique paraphernalia of writs, returns, re-election on taking 
office, ‘* swearing-in,” and other mummery, will have to go. 
Nothing should prevent the Dissolution of Parliament by Royal 
Proclamation, and the holding of a general election on one 
given day, at any convenient day at a future and reasonable 
date. 


HOW THE HOUSE SHOULD BE RECONSTRUCTED. 

After the Members are elected, Mr. Harrison says 
it is scandalous they should not have a House large 
enough to seat them :— 


The ‘‘ Mother of Parliaments ” is really the great-grandmother 
of parliaments in its old-fashioned furbelows. First of all comes 
the huge absurdity of meeting in a chamber which will not seat 
comfortably half the members, and into which only three- 
fourths of them can be crushed at a pinch so as to hear worse 
than in the shilling gallery at a theatre. 

He would do away with the oblong chamber and 
give every Member a seat in an amphitheatre. 

HOW THE HOUSE SHOULD BE LED, 

Mr. Harrison gives C.-B. a friendly lead :— 

We all look to Sir Henry, for the first time at the head of a 
ceally business House of Commons, to put his foot down on the 
valgar scandal of tea-parties on the terrace, dinner-parties in the 
cellars, gabbling nonsense to stave off a division, systematic 
pairing, “‘ blocking ” by sheer trickery, and majorities consisting 
of overfed, noisy young “‘ bloods,” whipped up from balls and 
supper-rooms, * 


HOW IT SHOULD BE DIVIDED UP. 


The first thing to be done is to introduce the 
Standing Committee system :— 


At the opening of each session the House should nominate 
as many standing committees as there are separate ministerial 
departments, say finance, foreign affairs, army, navy, education, 
local government (or possibly, agriculture, post and railways), law, 
home, Scotland, Ireland, Colonies, India—that is, at least twelve 
or fourteen standing committees, each consisting of eleven or 
thirteen members, more or less. To one of such committees 
every Bill, or motion when passed by the House, would be 
referred for consideration. 

The twelve or thirteen committees should sit as committees 
on private Bills now sit, with power to call before them and 
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examine any Minister in either House, to hear any M.P. who 
desired to address them, and to obtain information from 
Government offices or elsewhere. On some such plan as this 
every foreign parliament, every county council, every company, 
bank, or public institution does its work. 
HOW ITS HOURS SHOULD BE FIXED. 

Mr. Harrison is very severe upon our Private Bill 

system of legislation :— 


The civilised world can offer no spectacle of ‘* how-not-to-do- 
it” more grotesque than the sight of a committee-room in the 
Lords sitting on a complicated Bill promoted by a great railway 
or a corporation. If this putrescent scandal of Private Bill 
legislation were done away, the rooms, staff, and machinery 
upstairs would be set free, and the call on members’; time and 
labour immensely reduced. Committees—the permanent depart- 
mental committees—would meet at ten a.m. for two or three 
hours’ sitting, three-fourths of the House being free from attend- 
ance altogether. There would then be ample time for a sitting 
of the House itself, of four or five hours—say, from two p.m. to 
seven p.m. Abolish night sittings altogether, excepting for 
some urgent occasion for one or at most two hours, but always 
rising before midnight. That is how every business chamber in 
civilised countries does its work. 

OTHER REFORMS. 

Mr. Harrison would reform “ questions ” :— 

Until ‘‘ questions” can be subjected to some responsible 
control, and carry the right to press the Minister who answers, 
they had better be got out of the way altogether. The House— 
once relieved of the weary work of passing, in unwieldy meetings 
of a desultory kind, interminable strings of technical clauses, 
relieved of the idle worry of trumpery ‘‘ questions,” the moving 
for ‘‘ returns,” nomination of commissions, etc., all which purely 
departmental business would go to the proper departmental com- 
mittee, not to the full House—would get rid of sources of delay, 
trifling, and solicitation. A time limit of twenty minutes for 
ordinary speeches would do more to give life to Parliament and 
to reduce desultory habits than any other single reform. 

It is to be feared that Mr. Harrison will get his 
guillotine sooner than he will be able to carry these 
drastic reforms. 

Mr. Burt’s SUGGESTIONS. 

In marked contrast to Mr. Harrison’s sweeping 
proposals, Mr. Thomas Burt, in the same magazine, 
puts forward a modest programme with characteristic 
diffidence. He says :— 


Almost to a man the Labour members would favour earlier 


' sittings, commencing, say, at 10.30 or II a.m., and ending at 


8orga.m. That, I believe, would meet with the approval of 
a majority of the House of Commons as at present constituted. 


He thinks there is no case for abolishing the Grand 
Committees. The case is strong for further develop- 
ing and perfecting the system. He also puts in a 
plea for Home Rule. 





What Next? 

In the Nineteenth Century for April a fanatical 
Tariff Reformer attempts to reply to Lord Avebury’s 
article in favour of good relations with Germany. It 
is unnecessary to quote more than one sentence from 
this “ reply ” :— 

It may be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that Ger- 
many made the South African war, Had Germany not 
sedulously cultivated the Boer connection, encouraged Boer 
ambitions, and flattered Mr. Kruger to the top of his bent, the 
Transvaal war would not have occurred. The South African 
war cost us £250,000,000, and we may thank Germany for the 
loss of that enormous sum, 

















































































































- PROBLEMS BEFORE THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 

“Tue Contemporary Review opens with a lengthy 
paper by Mr. J. A. Spender, on “’The New Govern- 
ment and its Problems,” from which I make a few 
extracts :— 

Some things the Liberal Party must do or perish in the 
attempt. It must abolish tests for teachers and establish 
public control over the schools ; it must take the sting of slavery 
out of the Chinese ordinance ; it must amend Trade Union law ; 
it must reduce expenditure, or, at least, reduce taxation. It is 
under the clearest pledges in all these matters... . . 

With good luck Mr. Spender thinks the Govern- 
ment may last for five Sessions, about two of which 
are mortgaged to various measures dealing with the 
subjects mentioned above. 

When the Poor Law Commission has finished its 
task, which should be in two or, at most, three years’ 
time, then will be the time for— 
drawing together the scattered legislation on the subject of 
unemployment, and relating it to the Poor Law in some com- 
prehensive scheme which will enable us to deal according to 


their merits with the genuine out-of-work, the aged and deserv- ¢ 


ing poor, the vagrant, the incapable, and the incorrigible. 

The public have at last got into their minds the thoroughly 
‘sound idea that the poor cannot be wisely treated “in the 
lump,” and that pauperisation covers a multitude of different 
conditions which can and ought to be discriminated and variously 
treated. It remains for a statesman to trace the far-reaching 
-results of this idea and to give effect to them in legislation, 
There has never been an.administrator at the Local Government 
Board more thoroughly qualified than Mr. John Burns for a 


reform which, if it is to be sure and lasting, must have the 


working classes behind it. If one may trust the signs of the 
times, the best working-class opinion is thoroughly prepared for 
a system. which shall be far more punitive to the loafer and 
sponger, provided that it deals humanely with the deserving and 
curatively with the feeble. Here is the key to the problem, 
and I do not think the public need fear that serious working 
men,-who know better than any of us how genuine distress is 
overlaid and exploited by imposture, will bring any weak 
sentimentality to its solution. 


—_———— 


*\A NEW HOUSE FOR THE COMMONS.” 


Unper this title Mr. H. W. Lucy, in Blackwooa, 
says that the most hopelessly congested district at the 
present time is enclosed by the walls of the Palace at 
Westminster. For 670 members sitting room is pro- 
vided for 306, with galleries for 122 more. Mr. Lucy 
reminds us that this.trouble has been the subject of 
complaint and inquiry earlier. .A Select Committee 
was appointed in 1867, and Mr. Lucy recalls the plan 
presented by Mr. E. M. Barry, son of the architect of 
the present Houses, of a new building so ingenious 
and so happily conceived that “if at near or distant 
date it should be resolved to build a new House for 
the Commons, it will undoubtedly be adopted.” The 
essence of the scheme is as follows :— 

* “Adjoining. the House of Commons is a courtyard known as 
the Commons Court that serves no indispensable purpose. He 
pepe to utilise it as the site.of the new House, which 
might continue to serve ordinary purposes till the new building 
was completed. That done, the old building would not be 
discarded. © The glass ceiling removed, and the hidden beauties 
of the roof restored to the light of day, it would serve as a 
Jobby, giving access to the new House, and reserved exclusively 
for the use of Members. It would contain a post-office, rooms 
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for the Whips, and a refreshment bar in lieu of the stall which 
at that period disfigured thé lobby. : 

The new House, thus buttressed, would seat. 569 Members, 
benches for 419 being set on the floor. Room would be pro- 
vided for 330 strangers, making a total of goo less one, an 
-increase slightly exceeding 200. Provision of 20 inches sitting 
room per Member is made. in this estimate. But Mr. Barry 
sanguinely anticipated that on crowded nights it would be 
possible to seat 600 Members. At the bar end of the House 
accommodation would be provided for 44 Peers, At the 
opposite end, behind the Speaker’s chair, eight seats would be 
allotted for the convenience of permanent secretaries and the 
like having occasion to be in attendance at sittings with which 
their Department was specially concerned. 

Apart from the legislative chamber, spacious reading 
and news rooms were provided. A new refreshment- 
room on a large scale was planned to face the River 
Terrace. The Press Gallery was to be extended, 
with the addition of three writing-out rooms, a 
refreshment-room, and a hat and cloak room. In 
shape the new House would be a square with the 
corners cut off, forming an octagon with four long 
and four short sides. The cost Mr. Barry estimated 
at, taking it roughly, about £100,000. Subsequently 
this was increased to £120,000. The Committee 
reported emphatically in favour of the scheme. 





LIFE IN A LABOUR COLLEGE. 


In the /udependent Review Mr. E. Bruce Forrest, a 
former resident of Ruskin Hall, now Ruskin College, 
Oxford, describes his experience while there. He 
took up his residence just before the public opening 
of the hall in February, 1899. Somehow or other the 
first three weeks were muddled through, with strong 
emphasis on “muddled.” Fifteen to twenty-five 
inexperienced working men, in a rambling old house 
to keep that house in order—well, it simply meant 
that it was not kept in order, 

After three weeks a Council of War was held, 
which drew up a Constitution destined gradually to 
evolve some sort of Order out of Chaos. To this 
end it was ordained that household work should be 
done, as much as possible, before breakfast and after 
six o’clock dinner, thus leaving the middle of every 
day free. After this, matters went on very well. 
The house duties were divided into a maximum of 
twenty-five tasks, taken by all students in turn; and 
it was found that the three chief duties of the daily 
“sweep and dust,” “wash up,” and the weekly 
“scrub,” when divided among a_ houseful, and 
relegated to the early morning and evening, need not 
seriously interfere with study. Many handfuls of 
hard sense, however, seem to have been “ cotched,” as, 
for instance, that cooks are born, not made. But on 
the whole the writer thinks that such an experiment 
in communal housekeeping has much value. It gave 
a useful training, and much understanding, in many 
directions, of many problems, and there was great 
charm attached to the free and easy, somewhat 
Bohemian style of existence with a very interesting, 
and at that time also very cosmopolitan, body of 
men, 
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_ THE NEW TRADE UNION BILL. 

SEVERAL articles last month dealt with Trades Unions 
and the law. In the Positivist Review Mr. Frederic 
Harrison arrives at conclusions strikingly similar 
to those set forth in the Jndependent Review by 
Mr. Philip Snowden, M.P., as to the disadvantages 
under which, in an old Conservative country, Trades 
Unions must labour, and the need for removing these 
handicaps so as to put the unions on a level with the 
employer. Mr. Harrison, writing as a barrister of 
forty-five years’ standing, says he entirely endorses 
the Labour Party’s bill, which Mr. Snowden con- 
siders the minimum compatible with justice, and 
the terms of which will be found in his article, 
Mr. Harrison proceeds :— 

I am well aware that it is an exceptional measure ; that it 
exempts workmen’s associations from liability to actions which 
lie against ordinary societies and combinations by the general 
Common Law of England. I admit that such an exemption is 
not easy to be justified, either in the view of the professional 
lawyer or of the practical politician. 

Yet “bald” as the new bill is said to be, and 
contrary to common sense and equal justice, he 
justifies it on two grounds :— 

First, an exceptional law is required to meet the exceptional 
and peculiar character of Trades Unions. They are not 
corporations; they are not organised trading societies at 
all. ».. It is unjust to apply to them the complicated 
rules of agency which are fair in the liabilities incurred by 
a railway company or an iron corporation. 

The second ground for exemption is that these quite excep- 
tional clubs of workmen are adjudicated by tribunals, which 
are never really impartial, and are often bitterly prejudiced 
against them, With very rare exceptions lawyers are, as a 
class, committed to defend the rights of property, to protect 
the interests of trade and of capital generally. It is no business 
of the law to raise wages ; it is often the business of the law to 
interpose that dividends may not be reduced, The ordinary 
lawyer, the average well-to-do citizen, cannot get rid of the 
belief that a strike of workmen is a kind of rebellion, If an 
employer refuses a rise of wages, they say it is because he 
cannot afford it. He must know his own business best. 


Hence, owing to the complexity of the law, the 
prejudice of judges and juries, and other causes, Mr. 
Harrison sees no way of amending the law relating to 
Trades Unions except by exempting them from actions 
at law, until they are made really corporations, with 
the rights and qualities of corporations, Mr. Philip 
Snowden says, on this subject :-— 

If the Unions be exempted from corporate liability, and the 
responsibility for illegal acts still attaches to the wrongdoer, it 
is likely that the result would be that strikes would be con- 
ducted with a far greater sense ’of responsibility. Each 
individual would feel the responsibility upon him for his own 
actions; and the aggregate of this would ensure collective 
responsibility. 

His great argument for the special treatment of 
Trades Unions is also that “they cannot, in actual 
fact, by any legal terms of equality, be put on the 
same actual equality for fighting purposes as the 
employers ” :— 

The employers may conspire ; and it is impossible to furnish 

roof. Employers may close their works, discharge workmen, 
black-list them, and indeed do all the things which would be 
illegal if done by a Trade Union ; and it is impossible to prove 


a case for damages, because all these actions are within the 
recognised rights of an employer of labour. 

A federation of employers is hot like a Trades Union. It is 
an intangible thing. Seeing, therefore, that in a strike, the two 
parties to the struggle are not on equal terms ; that Trade Unions 
must fight in the open, while the masters can fight in secret ; it 
is unfair to expose the Unions to the mercy of the enemy, through 
the misfortune of having to conduct an open warfare. 


He, too, insists on the legal turmoil around the 
interpretation of the Act as at present standing. 
“Eminent judges differ in their construction of the 
same clauses ; lawyers admit their complete inability 
. . « to advise what a Union may or may not legally 
do.” 


THE MILLENNIUM VIA THE LABOUR PARTY. 

Mr. JuDKINS, in the February Review of Reviews 
Jor Australasia, says :— 

Australia will give a very hearty welcome to delegates of the 
English Labour members who propose te visit Australia, 
especially as it includes such names of world-wide interest as 
Mr. Will Crooks and Mr. Keir Hardie. The visit will be 
made in September next. The Conference will have an 
historic interest. Labour all over the world is uniting, and 
measures looked upon at one time as purely Labour are being 
passed by the Liberal Governments all round the globe as part 
and parcel of their own programmes, A Conference like this 
holds vast potentialities, for it may be the beginning of an 
organised, world-wide combination of workers. The power of 
the party has been felt in all English-speaking countries, 
and is indeed being felt all over Europe to-day. What, 
however, might be accomplished if hands were joined all over 
Europe, civilised America, and Australia, no one can ever dream. 
Most of the wars have been undertaken by the aristocratic 
section of the community, and the remainder has followed 
dumbly and uninquiringly at heel. Supposing that the Labour 
Party all over the world made one of its first objectives 
universal peace, the workers of one nation steadfastly refusing 
to take the life of the workers of another nation, determining 
to settle their disputes by peaceful arbitration ; the rulers of the 
world would be powerless. Whether the first Conference of 
Labour members from opposite sides of the earth will hold in 
its womb such vast potentialities we cannot say. We hope so. 

»» Ifthe visit of the English friends will set some of our 
Labour members on tracks which will erd in the solution of 
our drink problem, our social evil problem, our housing problem, 
our unemployed problem, our lands’ settlement problem, to say 
nothing of the possibilities of adjustments between Labour and 
Capital, strictly so-called, it will be of vast importance. Truly 
a brotherhood of man may, with regard to this Party, spring up. 
The rest of the sections of society would soon follow. 

It may be added that the Political Labour League 
of New South Wales has adopted for its fighting plat- 
form for this year :— 

(1) Free Education, (2) Land and Finance, (3) Civil Rights, 
(4) Australian Act Amendment, (5) Economic Government, 
(6) Workmen’s Compensation Act, (7) Closer Settlement, (8) 
Progressiv Land Tax. Number § includes the abolition of the 
Legislative Council, the office of State Governor, and some 
other offices which are considered unnecessary. 





THE ‘March number of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
contains an article on Captain John Ward, our “ most 
notorious pirate.” He was born at Feversham, in Kent, 
in 1555. There seems to be a good deal of literature, 
including a few ballads, about him. Another interesting 
article is entitled “ Fighting for the Crown in Shrop- 
shire.” It gives incidents associated with Shrewsbury, 
Ludlow Castle, Boscobel House, etc. 














MR. KEIR HARDIE’S LABOUR BUDGET. 

In the Financial Review of Reviews Mr. Keir 
Hardie answers the plaintive cry of the Chancellor of 
~ the Exchequer when approached on projects of social 

ceform, “ Where’s the money to come from?” His 

posals are by no means so revolutionary as alarm- 
_ ists might have supposed. The problems which he 
sets himself to solve are :— 

First, how to raise 20 millions additional yearly; and 
secondly, how to adjust the Budget so as to abolish the break- 
fast table duties and the coal tax; pay for all education and 
the r from Imperial funds ; provide Old Age Pensions and 
one or two other reforms. 



































ESTATES. 
Value of Present Proposed 
Estate in thousands Estate Duty Estate Duty 
of pounds. per cent. per cent. 
25 SO wt, ee te 4 
50— 75 Se 5 
75— 100 34 6 
¥oo— 125 . 7 
I25— 150 >. 6 8 
150— 200 63 9 
“200— 250 63 of 
250— 300 7 10 
300— 400 7 II 
400— 500 7 12 
500— 600 7 12} 
6o00— 700 73 13 
7oo— 800 74 13$ 
Boo— goo 74 14 
g00—I,000 73 14} 
1,000—1,250 p 15 
1,250—I,500 =O. 154 
1,500—1,750 528 . 16 
1,750—2,000 mes 16} 
2,000—2,250 sas. 17 
and so on nae and so on 
‘up to 2s up to 
20,000, » 53- 
+ Leaving the possessor £9,400,000, above which the State 


would take all further estate to itself, 


the whole of the man’s life as income tax on his unearned income. 


In another convenient table he shows :— 


Extra RECEIPTs. Far 

: founds. 
By additional Income Taxes sie oe aii ao ae 
PA > Death Duties oe Pa ae Pao” 
% & Liquor Licences... a a aes: 
27 


AMOUNTS SAVED, 


By resumption of amount handed over to local bodies ... 10 
‘By reduction of Army aa 04 ae 


By natural increase of revenue in the course of a year ... 
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He would introduce a new principle into British 
income tax, the principle of taxing incomes derived 
from investments, land and property of all sorts on a 
higher scale than those derived from personal exertion. 
He suggests 1s. 6d. for the former, to be collected at 
the source, as at present ; and 1s., as at present, for 
the latter. He would exempt from the additional tax 
those with incomes below £500 on the whole of their 
income ; below £700, on £500 of their income ; below 
41,000, on £500 of their income. He would at the 
same time readjust the Death Duties on a graduated 


TABLE SHOWING PROPOSED NEW TAXATION, 





scale. He puts his scheme in a convenient table :— 
INCOMES, 
Proposed, 
Income in Present Taxes levied Additional 
thousands Income at the Taxes levied 
of pounds. Tax. source, direct. 
SOP Miia See OC Sieee Fe Shee _— 
2— Freres page eke: _ 
Bre ih wanes Bo seeeee BOM eae _ 
4— 5 ee oh igs 3 ee — 
5— 6 Ber ook bag a ee 4% 
at ae ie BS seseee a Raich iS oF 
PEG 3 seus CR skeede er 2 9 
10—12 eee ce teeeee 
ee eee pe ce oR Sieerece ye 
16—20 in, aires a vee sue 44 5 
2O—24 nesses oa g Qo sees a 
24—28_....... PA eee eer er 2 
28—32__...... A BR seeeee S-, a3 
32—36 i... Eee BR CRE 6} ,, 
36—40 i... we cages Bak vp a 
40—50_......  Eers A re Sa 
ROGO. css cie FA cee eS] oe Gin 
rs eoeess @ « seeees 3 &4 ” 
O—8O By, Hevea Se 
<a os. — oe 
and so on ert a As kes and so on 
up to eee z seneee up to 
Pe ae eee re 454 


454 7% 
Leaving the possessor a net income of about £380,000, above 
which the State would take all further income to itself. 


The theory of these proposals is that the State should take at one step, at death, about as much as it takes in the aggregate during 


He estimates the yield of the additional taxation as follows :— Millions. 
From the additional 6d. on unearned incomes... 10 
From increased graduation of the Death Duties oe oe ou ad is 4 
From graduation of income tax for incomes above £5,000 ... a ee ioe 35: sal 6 
Total 20 


SUGGESTED ALTERATION OF BUDGET, 


ExTrRA EXPENDITURE. ee 
‘ounds. 
To taking over local expenses of Education, feeding 


necessitous children, and ——* the children of 


workhouse parents... : estes 5 | 

To unemployed ee a3 TAD | 
To Old-age Pensions for all over 65 on ‘on ate oR 
Extra Government employees’ wages ___... ai Sina 
27 

RECEIPTS REMITTED. 

The Breakfast Table Duties =P ‘de a sei e® 
Coal Tax... te es re ieee 
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BLACKWOOD IN HYSTERICS. 


Tue advent of the Labour members has completely 
upset the nervous system of Maga. In spite of Mr. 
Balfour’s generous tribute to the good manners of the 
present House of Commons, the writer of “ Musings 
Without Method” bewails the decay of manners in 
the House of Commons :— 


The social currency also is debased, and wherever we look 
we see the baleful influence of the democracy. . In all countries 
and in all ages democracy has worn the same aspect. Cruel in 
deed, sentimental in word, it has ever brought with it vulgarity 
and ruin. And those adventurous travellers who have seen the 
House of Commons governed by working men and aliens, bring 
us back sad news. Politeness is gone with wisdom. 


TO ARMS! TO ARMS, YE BRAVE! 


As on the Continent, so in this country, there is a 
carelessness in demeanour, pertness of tongue, 
absence of the old-fashioned respect for age and 
service. The only thing that is worshipped is success. 
Another paper entitled “The Call to Arms” is 
simply a scream of panic on the approach of 
“dangerous socialistic measures.” It can be imagined 
how badly Maga is upset when it actually speaks 
with respect’of the old Liberalism, and appeals from 
the new Liberals to the old for help in this terrible 
social emergency. Pilate and Herod have indeed 
been made friends. “We are not the dupes of a 
senseless panic,” it cries, scared by Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
statement that the present distribution of landed 
property and capital in this country is injurious to 
the interests of the people. ‘We know what that 
means. Other leaders of the Labour Party have 
been saying the same thing on various recent occa- 
sions, only in stronger and more precise terms.” So 
with shrill vehemence the writer proceeds :— 


To all the rest we would say, Do, for God’s sake, wake your- 
selves in time, and ask your own hearts in all earnestness 
whether you do seriously care for the great political, religious, 
and social system under which England has so long flourished, 
and which is now openly threatened. Do you wish to see 
religion turned out of your schools, with the consequences that 
have followed in France, Australia, and India; the property of 
the Church and churchmen reduced so low by confiscation as to 
make it impossible for them to support religious education by 
themselves? Do you wish to see the tyranny of Trades Unions 
riveted more firmly than ever on the necks of the working 
classes, to the great injury of English trade, English workman- 
ship, and English character? Do you wish to see the British 
Empire broken up, your colonies lost, your trade and commerce 
confined within narrower limits and at the mercy of more 
powerful competitors, your industries beaten in the world’s 
markets, and your wealth proportionately diminished? Do you 
wish to see Home Rule conceded to Ireland, which must inevit- 
ably make her poorer than ever, and send thousands more of 
her impoverished peasantry to seek a livelihood in England, 
lowering wages at every step they take? Do you wish to see 
the English aristocracy virtually destroyed, the old country life 
of England made impossible, castles, halls, and manor-houses 
deserted or in ruins, parks and forests rooted up, the whole face 
of the country changed, and its old English beauty swept away, 
game exterminated, and field sports practically annihilated ?— 
do you wish to see all this? Let no man treat it as a dream, 
The longer he does so, the sooner will hé find it a stern reality. 


One wonders what Blackwood will find to say when 
the Labour Party really gets to work. 
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THE BEST MUSIC FOR THE MILLION. 
THE MARVEL OF THE TELHARMONIUM. 


In the American Review of Reviews there is a very 
interesting article describing a new electr:cal instru- 
ment invented by Dr. Thaddeus Cahill, by which it 
is claimed that all the difficulties of the electrical 
transmission of music have been overcome. In 
future, instead of Paderewski having to travel 
from city to city in order to delight people by 
his marvellous playing, he will be seated by him- 
self alone in some central point of the world’s 
circumference, and by the aid of the Telharmonium 
audiences in every city of the planet will be able to 
hear simultaneously, and to enjoy as much the effect 
of his playing as do the favoured few who nowadays 
can squeeze themselves into the concert halls which 
he visits. For the full developments of this great 
invention we must wait until the planet is more 
plentifully begirdled with cheap telegraph wires than 
it is at the present moment, but, judging from this 
article in the American Review of Reviews, there is 
no reason why concerts should not be rendered per- 
fectly audible to a hundred audiences in any great 
city. 

Mr. T. Commerford Martin declares :— 

In the new art of telharmony we have the latest gift of 
electricity to civilisation, an art which, while abolishing every 
musical instrument, from the jew’s-harp to the ’cello, gives 
evérybody cheaply, and everywhere, more music than they ever 
had before. Such music can obviously be laid on anywhere,— 
in homes, hospitals, factories, restaurants, theatres, hotels, 
wherever an orchestra or a single musician has served before, or 
wherever there is a craving for music. The dream of Bellamy 
in ‘‘ Looking Backward” is thus realised, and beautiful music 
is dispensed everywhere for any one who cares to throw the 
switch, 

The machine weighs 200 tons, and costs about 
£40,000, This is how Mr. Martin explains the 
machine :— 

The Cahill telharmonium may be compared with a pipe 
organ. The performer at its keyboard, instead of playing upon 
air in the pipes, plays upon the electric current that is being 
generated in a large number of small dynamo-electric machines. 
of the ‘‘alternating-current ” type. These little ‘‘ inductor” 
alternators are of quite simple construction, from the mechanical 
standpoint, though it is needless to say that the inventor did not 
find out at once all he wanted to know about them. That took 
a good ten years. In each alternator the current surges to 
and fro at a different frequency or rate of speed—thousands 
and thousands of times a minute ; and this current as it reaches 
the telephone at the near or the distant station causes the 
diaphragm of that instrument to emit a musical note charac- 
teristic of that current whenever it is generated at just that 
‘* frequency” or rate of vibration in the circuit. The rest is 
relatively easy, The revolving parts of the little alternators are 
mounted upon shafts, which are geared together. Each revolv- 
ing part, or ‘‘rotor,” having its own number of poles or teeth, 
in the magnetic field of force, and each having its own angular 
velocity, the arrangement gives us the ability to produce, in the 


initial condition of musical electrical waves, the notes through 
a compass of five octaves, - 





THE DEATH AND BURIAL OF CONSERVATISM. 
Tue. Furure Tory-SociaLisT ALLIANCE. 


~ Mr. G. S. SrrEeEt contributes to the Fortnightly for 
April a very entertaining article on “ Socialists and 
Tories,” which may be regarded as his contribution 
to the optical services which Tories of his school hope 
to render to the darkened eyes of the Labour Party. 
Hestarts well by roundly declaring “ that true Toryism 
and - Socialism rightly understood are the same 
thing.” 

SOCIALISM AN EVOLUTION FROM FEUDALISM. 
Feudalism was Socialism in the rough :— 

' The rendering of various services to the community by those 
best fitted to render them, the most efficient sustenance of all 
workers for their various work, and the refusal of opportunities 
and enjoyments unaccompanied by duties, are principles common 
_ to philosophical Socialism and historic Toryism. 


~ _ SOCIALISM THE BULWARK OF PROPERTY. 


Mr. Street maintains that so far from Socialism 

leading to Communism, it is by Socialism that the 
rights of property will be secured :— 
. How people can suppose that Socialism is a step in that 
direction I cannot imagine. I should have thought it clear that 
when men are more aptly allotted to their proper functions and 
more properly cherished in accordance with their services to the 
community, it-will be even more unlikely than now, when posi- 
tion and wealth are so often irrational and haphazard, that the 
community would allow the idle and incompetent to share alike 
with the strenuous and useful. i 


CAPITALISM HAS KILLED CONSERVATISM, 4 


Mr. Street declares that— 


for many years now the influence—the supposed influence, I will 
say—of capitalism, working for its own ends, has been a blight 

- on the Conservative Party, blasting its credit with the country 
as a whole. Brewers, landiords, mine-owners—their figures 
have bulked very sinister in the eyes of wages-earning men. A 
party which is supposed to stand for.vested interests in the first 
place is doomed. . . . But although it contains many mere,Con- 
servatives, it also contains Tories who have some conception of 
éonstructive statesmanship, who are not frightened by the word 
Socialist, and who, like Disraeli and Lord Randolph.Churchill, 
hate the word Conservative. The ruin which the last-named 
statesman prophesied for his party, if capital should dominate it, 
has well-nigh overtaken it. It still can rise from its fall. 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE TORY SOCIALISTS. 


Mr. Street thinks that Protection will be the basis 
of the new alliance :— 
. But could any folly be more illogical than that of Socialists 
refusing to consider tariff reform, assuming implicitly that the 
State shauld have no control over trade? Socialists and Labour 
members are destined to be tariff reformers. 


The Tory party of the future is destined to make 
short work of many Conservative shibboleths :— 


When the State claims to work its children’s brains it muts 
in justice—as well as obvious sense, if it cares for its manhood 
*— attend to their bodies. When its services have exhausted the 
labours of ‘its’ citizens, it must provide, without a taint of dero- 
tion and restraint, for their old age. To control wages and 
hours of labour is a sound .Tory tradition. I would add that in 
uture the ablest Tory administrators must not be bullied out 
of their efforts to reform an admittedly bad system in Ireland 
by-the.threats of intolerant bigots. That many Tories see their 
way to combining with the intelligence of the working classes in 
constructive statesmanship I cannot doubt. 


“After this all that remains to be done is to write 
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oF REVIEWS. 


Hie Jacet on the tombstone of the party which, with 
a brief interval, governed the Empire from 1886 to 
1906. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND JOURNALISM. 

Mr. Basil Tozer makes the_retirement of Sir 
Francis Burnand from Punch the peg on which to 
hang a very interesting paper in the Monthly Review, 
dealing with the large number of newspaper men to- 
day who have been brought up Roman Catholics, and 
with the religious tolerance of the great majority of 
editors, who now rarely inquire into a man’s religious 
beliefs. That there is a certain section of people who 
think that they should do so, and fear that so many 
Roman Catholics writing in the daily press must open 
the way to vaguely-hinted-at evils is, however, beyond 
all doubt. Mr. Basil Tozer has found but one news- 
paper proprietor who makes it a rule to employ no 
Roman Catholics, That there is any danger of 
English opinion being unduly influenced by all these 
Roman Catholics may be put aside as merely a bogey ; 
the working journalist's chance of putting forth his 
own personal opinions is too rare to count. 

THE EXTINCTION OF RELIGIOUS BIGOTRY. 


So recently as fifteen or twenty years ago, however, 
many newspaper proprietors looked askance at a 
Roman Catholic contributor, who was always liable to 
be shouldered by a Protestant of equal ability. From 
all this broadening of the minds of newspaper pro- 
prietor and journalist, what results >— 

It goes far to prove, I think, that the vice—I think I may call 
it so—of bigotry is almost dead so far as the newspaper Press is 
concerned ; and with a daily Press circulating its millions of 
copies every morning this means that bigotry of every kind, but 
more particularly religious bigotry, will before many more years 
have passed have become virtually extinct. c 

Mr. Tozer quotes the Archbishop of York as 
admitting that the subject of his article is “ of con- 
siderable importance”; and he believes that an 
eminent Churchman is about to deal with it at length. 
Whether or not the British public decide that it is 
inadvisable for the Roman Catholic element to con- 
tinue to creep into journalism, 
the fact remains that some of the best newspaper work that has 
been done during the last few years has come from the pens of 
Catholics, practical or otherwise. 

In proof ‘of which the work of the late Mr. Henry 
Harland is cited. 

A very interesting letter is also quoted from an 
eminent Church of England clergyman, described as 
a brilliant scholar, and of acknowledged intellectual 
ability, who hopes that the article on “ Roman Catho- 
lics and Journalism ” ‘ 


will succeed in dispelling an idea that is more prevalent than it 
ought to be, namely, that the influx of Catholics into the arena 
of journalism may prove a menace to the Faith of this country. 
That is a theory that was advanced thirty years ago by men of 
the narrow type you speak of, and when journalism was com- 
paratively in its infancy, 4 


There is, however, still a small body of clergy who 
refuse to read the writings of Roman Catholics, if 
they know them to be such, o 
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LEADING ARTICLE 





AS OTHERS SEE US, 
_A CoLontaL VIEW OF THE ENGLISH. 


One of the most suggestive articles in the April 
periodicals is that which Mr. Arthur H. Adams, of 
New Zealand, contributes to the inefeenth Century. 
In it we have a frank and not unfriendly expression 
of the opinions formed by an intelligent and observant 
Maorilander of the Old Country and its inhabitants. 
He begins by telling us that :— 

Three years’ careful investigation into the national tendencies 
and prejudices of the present-day Englishman has led to the 
writer’s conclusion that the Englishman of the centre and the 
Englishman of the outside are sundered by rapidly diverging 
racial instincts, 

He waited to write out his impressions until he had 
time to reconsider under the sunny skies of New 
Zealand, and this is the result :— 

I see the Englishman clear, distinct from us in outlook, in 
aspirations, in soul; and in the final summing-up I see the 
Englishman as an obstacle—nay, the one great danger—in the 
path of any possible scheme of Imperial alliance. He has 
stayed too much at home. 

“ ALL CART-HORSE.” 

Mr. Adams has another fault to find with the 
English :— 

England has been inbreeding toolong. And, to the Colonial 
mind, it is to this racial isolation that is due the general level of 
almost intolerable dulness that lies like a fog over all England— 
dulness of outlook, dulness of mind, dulness of life, dulness, 
even, of amusement and immorality. - 


An Englishman who has long lived in New Zealand 


suggests the analogy of a cart-horse mated with a mare of 
pedigree—the marriage of the Anglo-Saxon with the Celts he 
had conquered, and with the Normans who conquered him, 
But after all these centuries of inbreeding the finer points of the 
pedigree mare have been submerged in the imperturbable racial 
qualities of the stolid Anglo-Saxon cart-horse. The English 
race is by now all cart-horse. 
TOO INSULAR. 

He is disgusted with the insularity of the British 
islanders :— 

In this insular attitude of England we will find the sole barrier 
in the way of the final federation of the Empire. This insularity 
shows itself in many ways. A man prides himself upon never 
going out of his county. The limpet type of servant is regarded 
with affection, almost with admiration. In the Colonies for a 
man to remain a lifetime in one employer’s service argues some 
flaw in ability or energy or ambition. In the matter of speech, 
too, the insularity of the English is most clearly appreciable. 
England, small as it is, is a perfect hotch-potch of polyglottism. 
This survival of lagging dialects, even the perpetuation, in out- 
of-the-way corners, of forgotten languages, would be a thing 
that any intelligent colony would discourage as a source of 
national weakness. But the Englishman takes an absurd pride 
in the perpetuation of such hindrances to communication. 


OXFORD AND INDIA. 
Mr. Adams has studied Oxford, and he finds it very 


“unlike New Zealand Universities :— 


The fundamental difference, however, between the English- 
man who stayed at home and the Englishman who didn’t lies in 
the stupendous system by which the Oxford man is still pro- 
duced. For the type the Colonies recognise has but a limited 
scope of usefulness. It has been evolved for the governing of 


- subject races; and the nations within the loose ring of the 


British Empire have long outgrown the need of English govern- 
ance? India, a conquered country, is still ‘‘run” by a 
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thousand superbly garmented, stolid, polo-playing Oxford 
young men; but there are no more Indias, nor, in the general 
view of the Colonies, is there much reason for the continued 
inclusion within the bounds of a possible Imperial alliance of 
such a doubtful, unworkable factor as a country of alien races 
held by the sword. 


THE DULNESS OF OUR GIRLS. 


If Mr. Adams scorns the English young man, he is 
no better pleased with the English girl :— 

The amiable dulness of the English county girl is probably 
due to her utter lack of education. The boy goes to an expen- 
sive public school, a still more expensive university ; there is 
little money left over for the education of his sister. And she 
does not wish it. The eager rush of girls to Colonial universi- 
ties has no parallel anywhere save in America. The English 
ideal of a woman seems to be a dull, placidly pretty, regular- 
featured, dignified pjece of ice. Intelligence, animation, indi- 
viduality, knowledge are not needed. Many county girls that I 
met in England seemed to possess no individuality at all ; even 
girls of twenty held no opinions of their own. 

OTHER WEAKNESSES, 

Mr. Adams is very supercilious about our country 
squires and their sons :— 

The impression made upon the Colonial is that the army.and 
navy were thoughtfully given to England by a kind Providence 
for the sole purpose of providing billets for superfluous second 
sons. His island has made the Englishman a ruler, an adminis- 
trator of subject races, a discoverer, a sailor, a conqueror, His 
island has forgotten to teach him to co-operate, 

This lack of education in co-operation renders it 
difficult to him to imagine 
any Imperial alliance on which the Colonies enter, as they must, 
on terms of partnership. In such an alliance the Colonies will 
insist, in a degree proportionate to their strength, on a share in 
the management of the Empire, its business, its profits, its 
emoluments, its dignities, its defences. 

I may perhaps be permitted to suggest that in the 
Imperial co-operative alliance in which the Colonies 
are to share management, business, profits, emolu- 
ments, dignities and defences, Mr. Arthur H. Adams 
significantly omits all reference to the possibility that 
the poor old Mother Country might also ask the 
co-operative Colonials to share the burdens and the 
taxes of the Empire. 





The Anti-German Obsession. 

In the April Vational the editor pleasantly refers 
to the “event of that Anglo-German war for which 
Willtelm II. and his entire people prepare by day and 
of which they dream by night.” Mr. H. W. Wilson, 
in an article entitled “ German Hunger for Moroccan 
Ports,” sounds a cry of alarm lest Germany might 
have secured at Algeciras either Moghador or Casa- 
blanca. He says :— 

If she were given a new position on the Central Atlantic, her 
growing navy, which has at its back what the British Navy has 
not, a great army, would make her a peril for the whole world. 
From the British standpoint, the results of a German occupation 
of a Morocco port might be summed up thus : 

(1) Enormously increased danger to British commerce in time 
of war. 

(2) The provision of alternative moyes, which may be difficult 
to meet and defeat in the war of squadrons, for the German 
battle-fleet. 

(3) The linking up of the German. possessions in the Indian 
Ocean with German territory in Europe, 
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DESIRABLE ALIENS. 
British MEN oF LETTERS ON THE JEws. 

_ Mr. Isrart Zancwitt publishes in the April 
Fortnightly Review a very interesting sheaf of letters 
from well-known men of letters, English for the most 
part, on the subject of the proposed half-way house 
to Zionism. Mr. Zangwill submitted his scheme to 
them in the following sentences :— 

The scheme in a nutshell is to build up an autonomous 
Jewish State out of the refugees from Russian persecution— 
a State which will likewise attract a number of prosperous and 
idealistic Jews. In our quest for a territory we wish, if 

~ possible, to take advantage of England’s offer of a virgin soil 
under British suzerainty. 


What do you think of that? he asked his literary 
friends, and, with one or two exceptions, they tell 
him that they like the notion right well, Mr. 
J. M. Barrie leads off, by virtue of his alphabetical 
precedence, with a declaration that the scheme seems 
to him the finest and the biggest that has béen con- 
ceived for the help of mankind for many a day. 
Mr. Bryce approves of it as a pis aller, if Zionism be 
impracticable. Mr. Hall Caine sympathises most 
sincerely. 

j MR, JOHN DAVIDSON’S VIEWS. 

Mr. John Davidson takes alarm at Mr. Zangwill’s 
hope that religious Jews would find in a Jewish colony 
a far better environment for their religion than else- 
where. He says :— 

If that were certain I would be against a Jewish colony. I 
wish the Bible to be laid upon the shelf for a hundred years at 
least, and to be taken down again only when all men can regard 
it as what it is, the remarkable literature of a remarkable people. 

He comforts himself, however, by the belief 
that the Hebrew mind and imagination would soon transcend an 
effete mythology. 

He is against Zionism, although he thinks that 
the only thing to do with Christ was to kill him. I would, my- 
self, have shouted for Barabbas. Nevertheless, the Jew cannot 
return to Calvary and the Mount of Olives. The thing is 
elemental, and is felt the moment it is stated. 

But he is in favour of.an autonomous Jewish colony 
elsewhere, and he would rejoice to see an adventure 
of such.utmost hardihood. 

MR. FREDERIC HARRISON’S ANATHEMA. 

Mr, Frederic Harrison’s spirit is stirred within him 
by a proposal which he regards with abhorrence. He 
says :— 

On general grounds of history and sociology I regard the per- 
petuation and accentuation of any race movement—as mischie- 
vous, anti-social, and irrational. I include Anglo-Saxon race 
movements in all forms. As for making these obsolete creeds 
thejbasis of a new nationality, I think unreason and confusion 
can go no farther. I look on any attempt to form in the 
twentieth century a Jewish nationality of the.smallest kind, on 
“any spot on earth, as retrograde, anti-social, as well as utterly 
impracticable. The anti-social attempt to form a nation within 
a nation leads to the reaction of infamous retaliation. 


MR. THOMAS HARDY’S BLESSING. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy rejoices in the prospect of the 
formation of a Jewish Colony which in 100 years 
might make a bid for Palestine :— 

Nobody outside Jewry can take much deeper interest than I 
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do ina people of such extraordinary history and character— 
who brought forth, moreover, a young ‘reformer who, though 
only in the humblest walk of life, became the most famous 
personage the world has ever known. 

VARIOUS VIEWS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

Sir A. Conan Doyle warns Mr. Zangwill that— 

After you had settled your colony in Africa, I expect within 
five years every one of your colonists would find himself in 
Johannesburg. 

Mr. Coulson Kernahan covets the Jewish colonists 
for Ireland. He says :— 

I wish my own forlorn country, Ireland, could count such 
sons as you. I wish, too, that it were to Ireland you Jews 
could come to found your colony. 

Mr. M. Hewlett says :— 

My reading of history constrains me to point out that never 
since this world was first put in order has a community been 
permanently established by means of pamphlets or the opinion 
of philosophers, to say nothing of literary men. 

To this Mr. Zangwill neatly retorts by referring to 
New Zealand and South Australia. Mr, Max Pem- 
berton is most enthusiastic :— 

This City of Refuge for which you are working must remain 
one of the supreme ideas of our times. If it emerges from the 
Nebulz and stands to bear witness in brick and mortar, it will 
be by the faithful devotion and the final perseverance which you 
have brought to its building. 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome says :—- 

Let the Jews regard this proposed settlement as a training 
ground where the nucleus of the nation may be re-created. 

M. VAMBERY'S WARNING. 

M. Arminius Vambéry reminds Mr. Zangwill that 
the Sultan is against Zionism. Palestine is already 
occupied, and even if it were not, “ if the Christians 
should show indifference to Jewish rule over the grave 
of Christ, the Mohammedans certainly would not do 
so.” He is, however, strongly in favour of a Jewish 
Colony in the British Empire :— 

_ And if so many semi-barbarous and savage people are march- 
ing towards a better future led by the sheltering hand of Great 
Britain, I do not see why the enterprising, energetic, and per- 
severing Jews should not find their way to salvation. There 
may be nations of greater learning and of higher wisdom than: 
the English, but in matters of liberty and toleration none is- 
equal to them. 

Besides these, Mr. Zangwill has letters of sympathy 
from Mr. H. G. Wells, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mr.. 
Gilbert Murray, Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert, Mr. Richard Whiteing, Mr. Andrew 


‘Lang, and Sir Gilbert Parker. 


The correspondence is a remarkable demonstration: 
of the very high opinion entertained of the Jews by 
British men of letters. 





PRACTICAL Violet Farming as an occupation fer girls 
is the subject of -a little article, by A. and D. Allen- 
The girls who- 
have written the article have gained success at their 
Violet Nursery at Henfield, Sussex. 

In the April Gir/’s Realm there is an account of the work: 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association, by Alice R.. 
McLaren. The association has been in existence fifty 
years, and its work extends to almost every part of the 
globe. It has 158 Homes in Great Britain and Ireland. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN RAILWAY. 


Mr. CuHartes M. Pepper discusses under this 
heading, in Scribner's, what he calls “the commercial 
corollary to the Monroe doctrine” for the United States 
—a vast railway of some 5,000 miles linking Alaska 
with Buenos Ayres and Hudson Bay with Patagonia. 
The idea is not new ; it has already appealed to many 
minds, but the writer admits that it can only be 
transferred from the ideal to the real sphere by the 
co-operation of many different and sometimes rather 
squabbling and difficult States :— 


The broad idea of the Pan-American Railway may be grasped 
from a glance at the map, where it appears asa project in 
profile. The general direction is north-west and south-east 
along the giant chains of the Andes. A through inter- 
continental railroad should follow the route most advantageous 
for opening up undeveloped resources and for insuring immigra- 
tion and permanent settlement. The governing principle of a 
long continental backbone line with ribs includes development 
of mineral, agricultural, and timber resources, while climate is 
not to be overlooked. To temper the tropics is feasible by 
following the plateaux of the Andes. 

No engineering obstacles which are yet to be overcome in the 
Andes, anywhere from the tapering spurs in Central America to 
the rounded tops in Patagonia, equal those which were sur- 
mounted by Henry Meiggs when he built the famous railway 
from Callao to Oroya, or rather when he constructed the most 
difficult sections, for he did not live to see the completion of the 
whole. The wonders of that line, incomparable in their scenic 
grandeur, with its infinity of switchbacks, tunnels, bridges, 
viaducts, sharp curves and grades, culminating in the Galera 
Tunnel, 15,665 feet above sea-level, show the marvels of which 
engineering genius is capable when backed with unlimited funds, 


Head-Works of Ontario Co. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Toronto and Niagara Power Co. Canadian Niagara Power Co. 
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He proceeds to hold out a wonderful prospect to 
the twentieth century tourist taking the through 
journey on the Pan-American line of the future. He 
will see 
the relation of sea-level plains, inter-mountain plateaux, 
profound valleys, shallow depressions, rushing rivers, dry gorges, 
tortuous canyons, sinuous passes ; the sparkling verdure and the 
brilliant foliage of the tropics; the treeless regions of the 
Andine deserts, naked cliffs and jutting precipices, fleece- 
hidden summits, and the pinnacled peaks of the eternal snows, 
often passing from the rankest wealth of nature to its most 
sterile and grudging gifts almost as swiftly as the imagination 
can conceive the change. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF NIAGARA. 

THE LATEst EXPLOIT OF THE MODERN VANDAL. 

It is enough to take away one’s breath to hear that 
if prompt action be not taken by the Governments of 
the United States and of the British Empire, 
American and Canadian enterprise in a few years 
will have dried up the American half of Niagara. 
This, however, is absolutely true. The elaborately 
illustrated article entitled “International Aid for 
Niagara,” in the current number of the American 
Review of Reviews, places the matter beyond dis- 
pute. The flow of water over both the Falls is 
224,000 feet per second, of which only one-eighth 
or one-tenth flows over the American falls. The 
Canadian fall is three times as deep and three 
times as broad as the American. It will not be 
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The Utilisation of Niagara Falls by Electric Power Stations. 


Correspondence has been going on between the British Ambassador at Washington and the United States Secretary, on the question of saving, Niagara 
from the inroads of industrial enterprise. When the Commission on International Waterways has reported, it is believed that a treaty wil be arranged 
between Great Britain and the United States for the preservation of the Falls. 
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materially injured by the loss 
of the water which it is at 
present proposed to abstract 
from the river, but it is calcu- 
lated that if 80,000 feet of water 
per second be abstracted the 
American fall will disappear 
altogether and it will be possible 
to walk dry-shod to Goat Island. 
Electrical companies are at 
present authorised to draw off 
48,000 feet per second, and 
permission. is now being sought 
to draw off 50,000 more. If 
this permission is given the 
American fall will perish. 

It is estimated that water- 
power of the value of seven 
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million horse-power is running 
to waste at Niagara. Of this 
two millions could be captured 
below the Falls, and about two 
millions are already driving the 
gigantic turbines which generate 
electricity for the various Power 
Companies established on both 
sides of the Falls. To save 
Niagara three million horse- 
power must be sacrificed. The 
British and American Govern- 
ments are believed to be in 
negotiation with the object of 
securing an Anglo-American 
Treaty to rescue one of the 
great natural wonders and 
glories of the planet from de- 
struction. 


—_—_—____. 


THE DESTINY OF THE 
WEST INDIES. 
WHEN a special commis- 
sioner of the Zimes feels it his 
duty to write an article in the 
North American Review to pro- 


claim that it is the inevitable destiny of the British 
West Indian islands to be absorbed by the American 
Republic, it must be admitted that the end seems to be 
in sight. That is what Mr, W. P. Livingstone has done 
in the March Worth American Review, 


The truth of the matter is that, despite all tendencies to the 
contrary, the West Indies are slowly but irresistibly drifting 
towards the United States, and will inevitably be drawn into 
The process is in line 


organic connection with that country, 
with natural law and economic necessity. 


part of the United States, and their trade flows thither, because 
in the United States they find, for the majority of their products, 


their nearest and most profitable market, 


we find that over 68 per cent. of its export 
States, while over 4o per cent. of its impo 
same country. The other colonies are very much in the same 
position. Yet, while. thus commercially dependent on the 
United States, the relation subsisting between them is of the 


most precarious nature. 














From the ** Engineering Magazine.” 


Map showing Electric-Power Developments at Niagara Falls, 


It is in view of such facts that very many West-Indians believe 
that the only possible hope for the islands lies in their cession to 
the United States, and in their securing, like Puerto Rico, a 
free entry for their produce into its natural market. The chief 
reason for the absence of a responsible movement is the fact that 
the idea is thought to be unpopular among the mass of the 
people, who might boycott the individuals that supported it. 
The negroes are well aware of the inferior position occupied by the 
coloured population in the United States, and it is believed that 
they would resist American domination, though. there has never 
been any opportunity of testing their real sentiment in} the 
matter. 


He says :— 


Physically, they are 


The only alternative, that of absorption by Canada, 
seems remote. It is a curious situation. Who would 
have thought that the lynching of negroes in the 
Southern States would be a more effective temporary 
guarantee of the integrity of the British Empire in the 
West Indies than the whole British fleet ? 


If we take Jamaica, 
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THE GROWTH OF PLUTOCRACY IN AMERICA, 
ROCKEFELLER BIGCER THAN ROOSEVELT! 
THE Arena for March publishes an interview with 
Mr. D. G. Phillips, a popular American novelist, who 
takes the gloomiest views concerning the immediate 
future of the United States. He has some quaint 


_notions concerning England, the influence of whose 


aristocracy is, he believes, corrupting American 
Society, but his opinions about the United States are 
not second-hand :— 

The well-known Republican organ, the Daily Eagle of 
Wichita, Kansas, recently published the following as coming 
from a member of the Standard Oil Company :— 

‘*We are bigger than the government. Standard Oil is 
stronger than the United States. We own the Senate and the 
House. If you pursue your investigations beyond the point 
necessary to fool the public we will have you removed. We 
can secure the instant deposition of the secretary of commerce 
and labour, Mr. Metcalf, and the commissioner of corporations, 
Mr. Garfield. If you persecute us in the slightest degree you 
will be out of your job, and, if you keep at the business you will 
find what we say is absolutely true. Rockefeller is a bigger man 
than Roosevelt.” 

There is enough truth in this to give point to Mr. 
Phillips’s picture of the growth of plutocracy in the 
American Republic. He says :— 

From the White House, where nothing short of a reactionary 
revolution has taken place, where we find a democratic Presi- 
dent with the ceremonial of a king—‘‘ a ceremonial more rigid 
than that of the Court of the Tsar,” according to the wife of one 
of the ambassadors—down through the servants’ world of the 
plutocracy, a new social order as insidious as it is progressive in 
character and as congenial to monarchal rule as it is fatal to 
democratic government. Privileged wealth has become the 
dominating power in official America; that is to say, its 
servants are the masters of the people and privileged wealth has 
set its heart on an aristocratic instead of a democratic 
government. 

Who can doubt the presence of a powerful, determined, 
autocratic plutocracy that is steadily growing more and more 
arrogant and arbitrary? Look at the courts ; notice the steady 
encroachments of the judiciary—a judiciary made up chiefly of 
corporation attorneys ; note that the extension of the injunction 
power is now being complemented by a new engine of 
despotism,—so-called ‘‘ constructive contempt”; look at the 
steady and rapid centralisation of government, the assump- 
tions of new and undreamed of powers. by the president, the 
usurpation of legislative and judicial functions by the bureaux 
or departments ; look at the present autocratic character of the 
once great educational forum and popular legislative department 
of government, the House of Representatives, It is to-day the 
creature of the Speaker and the Committee on Rules. And a 
glance at the Zersonnel of the Senate will reveal to the most 
cursory optimist the real power behind the throne. The Senate 
is to-day the creature of plutocracy and perhaps the most 
powerful engine in the nation for defeating the true interests of 
the people on all vital measures that affect corporate wealth. 
Unpleasant as the fact may be, it is nevertheless true that the 
real power in government to-day is privileged wealth acting 
systematically. and often corruptly through the agencies of the 
party-boss, the controlled machine and its minions in official life. 

Things will be worse before they are better, because the 
plutocracy to-day controls in a large degree the articulate class 
of the republic. ‘The leaders are theirs, Not all, of course, but 
the great majority, and more will be bought over; some by 
money bribes ; more by the lust for power and the still more 
effective social bribe. This last is the most subtile, insidious and, 
I think, powerful weapon in the hands of plutocracy. The 
lawyers are largely its hirelings, and they become judges, secre- 
taries, and senators. 

The colleges in-most European lands are the hotbeds of free- 











dom and democracy ; with us their voice is being quietly but 
effectively silenced by bribes and the hope of bribes. The 
patronage of plutocracy is corrupting and morally and mentally 
degrading. And what is true of the college and university is 
equally true of the church. 

Again, men that are useful are paid—well paid—by the trium- 
phant, dollar-worshipping class, but they must be subservient. 
For some years to come the buying up of the articulate class will 
continue. The war against democracy will be steadily and 
aggressively waged ; despotic and undemocratic precedents will 
be everywhere established. But though the king is on the 
throne ; though plutocracy is rampant in politics, in business, in 
society ; though its ascendency is undeniable in the republic to- 
day ; and though I believe it is so firmly entrenched that it will 
increase in power and arrogance for a few years to come, there 
are forces at work that will ultimately bring about its inevitable 
overthrow. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

PraAcTicAL ADVICE TO THE INTENDING SETTLER. 

A Cotonist in British Columbia contributes to 
Macmillan’s Magazine a practical paper on “ Work 
and Wages in British Columbia.” “There is one 
class of man absolutely certain to better his con- 
dition by coming to British Columbia,” and that is 
the man who can and will work with his hands, and 
leave whisky and politics severely alone. “Want of 
labour and a plethora of politics are the curses of 
Western Canada.” Dislike Chinese labour as you 
may, you must often employ it. The Japanese (let 
Australians, with their dread of the Japanese, note 
this), though not kept at bay by £100 poll-taxes, as 
are the Chinese, “do not like the work and will not 
stick to it.” When the fishing season, which is also 
the harvest season, comes, the Japanese goes off to 
fish, leaving his employer in the lurch. “ The result 
of all this is that in the field of farm labour, English 
farm hands would have no class to compete against in 
British Columbia.” 

In two years, the writer says, he has not been able 
to get a farm labourer able to plough and do what 
farm labourers are supposed to be able to do, and 
this near the capital. Let the Colonial training homes 
note the following :— 

The only alternative to a Chinese cook is your own wife. The 
lady-help is a rank imposter; she is too much /ady and too 
little 4e/p. She puts her boots outside her door every night and 
wonders who cleans them ; she can play the piano moderately, 
but she knows nothing of making butter ; and ‘‘the one thing 
she cannot do” includes all those things which she is wanted to 
do. Asa practical man I say for heaven’s sake let her stop at 
home, unless she comes here expressly to be married ; in which 
case, if she be good-looking, let her come. 

Very nearly the same may be said of the gentleman-labourer. 
He is an expensive luxury, and although in time he may grow 
into a first-rate workman, it is better that he should do so at 
some other man’s expense. 

The people we want in this country are the old-fashioned 
general servants who can cook plainly, wash,and scrub, and the 
farm-labourers who can do any ordinary job upon a mixed farm. 
For them the outlook is bright enough. 

We want them here, too; and the other Colonies 
want them as well. Indeed, who does not want 
them? In British Columbia such a capable ‘general 
servant, man or woman, may get £3 12s.to £4 a 
month, with board, all the year round. In some employ 
ments wages are higher, but work not quite constant. 
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THE LATEST PHASE OF AMERICAN PROTECTION. 


In the Worth American Review for March a writer 
makes a passionate plea for subsidies for American 
shipping. By the proposal now before Congress the 
Commission provides for the payment of subventions 
to ten mail lines, to be established as follows :— 


The maximum compensation under the Bill is: Atlantic, 
1,050,000 dols. ; Gulf, 475,000 dols. ; Pacific, 1,140,000 dols.— 
a total maximum of 2,665,000 dols. 

The Bill also provides a compensation of 217,000 dols. to 
the Oceanic line between San Francisco and New Zealand and 
Australia. 

The writer says :— 

This nation to-day, with all its vast wealth, unlimited re- 
sources and mighty commerce, has actually 108,000 tons less 
engaged in foreign trade than it had ninety-five years..ago, 
Within the last two years Germany alone, with a population of 
only 53,000,000, has built more tonnage than the entire tonnage 
of this country. We have naval vessels to-day that we are not 
able to furnish with crews. If war should come to-morrow, we 
would have magnificent vessels of war without men to man them, 
Had we lost a single first-class fighting ship in our brief war with 
Spain; we couldjnot have furnished officers and crew for another. 
These are some of the alarming, humiliating and discreditable 
conditions which the Commission found. 

The cause of the decline of our merchant marine was made 
plain to this Commission by the testimony given before it. It 
costs from forty to a hundred per cent. more to build an Ameri- 
can ship than a foreign one of the same class. It costs from 
twenty to forty per cent. more to operate an American than a 
foreign ship. All other countries, with any attempt at commerce, 
pay subsidies. 

To-day, we are utterly powerless ‘to protect our foreign pos- 
sessions-in case of war. We have no American ships to carry 
troops or supplies, and the law of nations, if it were otherwise 
possible, prevents us from securing foreign ships. Should this 
forty millions be spent, then let us pass from the picture of cost 
to the picture of results. It will add 1,500,000 tons to our 
foreign shipping. It will give investment to 700,000,000 dols. 
of American capital. It will give employment to 500,000 
American workmen. It will keep at home more than half a 
million dollars, in gold, each day now sent to Europe. It will 
give to American labour 1,000,000 dols. in work ;—1,000,000 

dols. in wages each day that is now given to those in another land 
owing allegiance to another flag. 


Another writer in the same review points out that 
the United States will have to modify her interpreta- 
tion of the most-favoured-nation clause, which 
certainly does seem to operate with monstrous 
unfairness to this country. The writer says :— 


In 1898 we concluded a commercial agreement with France, 
‘by which we granted to the latter certain reductions of duty in 
return for equivalent concessions. When Great Britain claimed 
the same favour for its products, under the most-favoured-nation 
clause, we refused to grant it. Germany and other countries 
desiring to obtain the concessions granted by us to France had 
to conclude special reciprocity treaties with this country, while 
Great Britain, having no concessions to offer, continues to pay 
higher rates of duty on certain imports to the United States 
than other countries, which treat us far less liberally. 


He adds :— 


Unless the United States should see fit to modify its construc- 
tion in conformity with the modern European practice, the only 
way the Europeans see out of the ‘dilemma is to follow the 
example we set in the case of Switzerland—namely, to repeal 
their most-favoured-nation treaties with the United States. 


In the American Review of Reviews for April Mr. 
McCleary, writing on the Single versus the Dual Tariff, 
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strongly condemns the latter as a provocation to 
tariff wars. He says :— 

Norway’s idea is unique and is well worthy of special considera- 
tion. Norway’s law carries two rates of duty, after the French 
system. But, unlike France, Norway gives to every country her 
best rates of duty, unless she is discriminated against. She 
holds in reserve the higher rates of duty, to apply to the goods 


of any country that may discriminate against the goods of 


Norway. 





WORK, NOT PREFERENCE. 
Sir W. Van Horne’s RECIPE FOR TRADE WITH 
CANADA. 

THE Worlds Work and Play contains an interview 
by George Turnbull with Sir William Van Horne, the 
soul of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Sir William 
contrasts American energy in pushing trade in Canada 
with British sloth. He says :— 


There is hardly an American manufacturer who has not a: 
extensive personal acquaintance with Canada, and who does no: 
keep in touch with its requirements by occasional—and in some 
cases frequent—visits. Very few English merchants and manu- 
facturers ever visit Canada or have any knowledge from persona! 
observation of the particular requirements there. In short, very 
few English firms are constantly, actively, untiringly represented 
in Canada as American firms are. 

Sir William then expresses himself in a way which 
may be commended to those who try to think Imperi- 
ally on questions of trade. He says :— 

This I regard as a matter of vastly greater importance than 
preferential tariffs or anything of that sort. For eight years 
Great Britain has enjoyed a preferential tariff of 33 per cent. in 
Canada. This may seem—and rightly seem—a great handicap 
against the Americans, but they have overcome it. How? 
Simply by work. By work the Americans have secured the 
greater part of the trade advantages resulting from the extra- 
ordinary development of Canada—persistent work ; scenting 
the business and following it up every day and every hour ; 
finding out just what is wanted, and supplying it. The 
Americans hardly feel that they are working against a pre- 
ference of 33 per cent. Which goes to show that a little 
work is worth a vast amount of preference. 


THE AMERICAN INVASION. 


Asked about the large number of American immi- 
grants, Sir William replied :— 

These people make the best settlers we could wish for, having 
both money and experience, combined with the common-schools 
education which provides the American with so excellent a 
grounding. They invariably enter Canada with the intention 
of making it their permanent home and becoming Canadians. 
Danger to the British connection? No; the fear that has been 
expressed in some quarters that the influx of Americans would 
tend to Americanise Western Canada is in that sense quite 
groundless, There are a great many Americans in Canada, and 
they are just as loyal to the community in which they have cast 
their lot as those who were born there. They find fully as great 
freedom as in the country they left, combined with a rather 
better administration of the laws, and consequently greater 
security for life and property. They have no desire to change 
anything. 

Sir William concludes by saying that “we cannot 
be more American than we are. All of Canada is 
more or less Americanised already.” Of immigrants 
generally he says :— 

We want anybody who is not a pauper or a criminal. The 
assimilating power of a new country is so prodigious that by the 
time the second generation is reached, it matters little of what 
nationality or condition were their fathers and mothers, 
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THE ONE HOPE FOR RUSSIA. 
Dr. DILLON ON THE DuMaA. 


In the Contemporary Review for April Dr. Dillon 
gives a more encouraging account of the elections 
for the Duma than I ventured to hope for. He does 
not in the least disguise the difficulties of the situa- 
tion, but he maintains that, despite the atrocities 
perpetrated by the Revolutionists and the Reaction- 
aries, Russia is moving slowly and awkwardly towards 
a better day :— 

There is no longer any doubt that the idea of the Duma, 
together with all that it implies to-day or may involve later on, 
has aroused the Russian people from their lethargy of ages. 
When the Duma comes together, whatever the political con- 
victions of the bulk of its members, it will render the Autocracy 
and the whole political framework of Russia a thing of the past. 
The peasants regard the work of voting as an act of grave 
responsibility. Hence they prepare for it by prayer or by attend- 
ing divine service. Thus of peasants in districts situated in the 
north, south, east, and west, we read: ‘‘In silence they prayed 
to God and then proceeded to vote.” In the Skaroffsk commune 
(Province of Vladimir) the peasants, ‘‘ having offered up prayers 
to God and chanted psalms, then recorded their votes.” Before 
every leap in the dark the Russian mooshik is wont to invoke 
the assistance of the Father of all men, and now the serious 
view he takes of the elections is evidenced by his observance of 
this custom. ‘* Many peasants,” we read in another account, 
when drawing near to the urn devoutly made “the sign of 
the cross.” The number of priests who have been chosen to 
In many 
communes peasants and priests form the majority. The next 
act of the drama will be the voting in the second degree for 
deputies. By the middle of May the Duma will meet in the 
Tavrida Palace, and Russia will then find herself on the thres- 
hold of a new era. 


THE JEWS AND COUNT WITTE. 
THE writer of the Russian letter in the orth 


_American Review for March gives a very interesting 


account of how it came about that Count Witte 
failed in his attempt to carry out the Liberal pro- 
gramme of October 30th. He says :— 

Count Witte was known to be in favour of full enfranchise- 
ment and equal rights, while the workmen, the intellectuals, and 
a very large section of the officials concurred in his view. Look- 
ing around for support in the country, the Minister President 
naturally and in the first place relied on the Hebrew elements. 
If they would not stand by him from sentiment or political con- 
viction, they certainly would from interest. So he hoped, nay 
thought. But the Jews were among the first to abandon Witte. 
They would enfranchise themselves by their own efforts. 


It was a fatal mistake, a miscalculation which has 
cost Russia dear and will cost the Jews dearer still :— 


If Count Witte and his Cabinet, many urge, were truly 
Liberal, they ought never to have abandoned the Jewish cause, 
however dissatishied they might have been with the attitude of 
the Jews. And that is undoubtedly true. If it be ethically 
wrong, as it certainly is, to treat a cultured people as an inferior 
race, it is no answer to the charge to plead hostility on the part 
of their leaders. Two blacks do not yet make a white. But 
that is not Count Witte’s plea. What his few friends advance 
in his behalf is this : his plan was to grant the Jews a good deal 
of relief in secondary matters, but not to confer equal rights upon 
them, because that was beyond his power. The Russian people 
represented by the Duma is alone competent to strike off their 
fetters once for all. But it was possible, probable—nay, all but 
certain—that they would have done that if the Russian Liberal 
movement had been guided by political common sense. If the 
Jews, whose influence upon that movement was powerful, had 
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held aloof from the armed rising and thus enabled Count Witte 
to lean upon the Liberals, the Duma would certainly have had 
a sweeping majority of delegates favourable to the enfranchise- 
ment of the Jews. 

At present, that is but a melancholy chapter of the depress- 
ing records of things that might have been. A heavy wave of 
reaction had swept over Russia, and washed away those Liberal 
impressions before they could serve as moulds for legislation. 
Witte’s views are immaterial to the issue ; for, if Witte were as 
Liberal as Abraham Lincoln, he would still be almost as power- 
less as a Sioux chief, unless he had a strong Liberal following, 
and that was denied him chiefly by the Jews. 











THE BIGGEST SHIPS IN THE WORLD. 


THE two new Cunarders which are to cross the 
Atlantic in five days are described in the Worla’s 
Work and Play, by Mr. F. A. A. Talbot. These 
vessels are the outcome of the American combine. 
The Cunard Company, refusing to be included in the 
combine, was supported by the home Government, who 
has financed the Company in the construction of 
these vessels, which are to surpass any others in 
existence. Of the immense proportions of these new 
liners Mr. Talbot says :— 

They will each be approximately 800 ft. in length, 88 ft. wide, 
by 60 ft. deep. They wiil displace 43,000 tons, and in order to 
obtain the minimum speed of 24} knots per hour, the gigantic 
turbines will develop some 80,000 horse-power. If stood on end 
beside St. Paul’s Cathedral they would tower to twice the height 
of that edifice, while if floated beside it the top of the masts 
would almost reach to the dome of the building. 

The record speed in knots per hour, at present held 
by the German ships Deutschland and Kaiser Wit- 
helm IT, at 23°5, will in their case be 25, and when 
they settle down to their work it is expected that their 
speed will be nearer 26 than 25 knots. They have 
been named the Mauritania and Lusitania. ‘The 
former is built at the Clyde Bank Works of Messrs. 
John Brown and Co., the latter at the Wallsend ship- 
yards of Messrs. Swan, Hunter and Co. At Clyde 
Bank the works are uncovered, at Wallsend the ship 
is built in a covered shed. A few other features of 
interest may be here given :— 

The most important structural element is the double bottom, 
which is 5ft. 6in. in depth between the outer and inner shells. 
The rudder weighs 70 tons complete and has a stock 26in. in 
diameter. The total weight of the stern frame, brackets, and 
rudder is approximately 220 tons. _In transporting the frame 
from the foundry at Darlington to the water’s edge at Middles- 
brough the frame projected over the side of the special waggon 
to such an extent that three sets of raiis were required. Portions 
of stations and signal-posts had to be temporarily removed to 
permit the load to pass. 

The first-class dining saloon extends the full width 
of the ship, 8oft., and is 125ft. long, and will seat 500 
persons :— 


* The ship will have accommodation for 500 first-class, 500 


second-class, and some 1,200 third-class passengers. The crew 
will number 800, so tliat with a full complement the vessel will 
become a floating hotel, carrying 3,000 souls. By the system of 
lifts, passengers will be able to reach any deck, quickly and easily. 

The anchoring cables have been subjected to a 
tension of over 370 tons, go per cent. in excess of the 
breaking strain imposed by the British Admiralty, the 
greatest tensile strain ever applied to a cable. 
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FRANCE AS BANKER TO JAPAN. 
A ProposeD FRANCO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE, 


In February “A Friend of the Franco-Russian 

Alliance” contributed to Za Revue an article in which 
he contended that France ought not to lend Russia 
any more money, at any rate not till Russia is free. 
’ Another anonymous, but equally able, writer con- 
tributes to Za Revue of March 15th a plea for a 
Franco-Japanese- Alliance, chiefly in order that France 
may become banker to Japan! He compliments La 
Revue on what it has already accomplished in the 
matter of international initiatives, and then prepares 
the ground for a Franco-Japanese Alliance, urging 
that it would be profitable to France, to Japan, and 
to the peace of the world. 


ATTITUDE OF RUSSIA. 


The only opposition in France to a Franc6- 
Japanese Alliance, he says, could come from those 
who pretend that such an arrangement is incom- 
patible with the dignity of France owing to her 
intimate relations with Russia. 

Russia, however, will do nothing to hinder it. On 
the contrary, she recognises that it is her duty to re- 
establish, from the economic point of view, correct 
relations with Japan. Both nations, in fact, reckon 
on friendly economic relations, the surest guarantee 
for good political relations. Russia will further the 
idea of a Franco-Japanese Alliance, because the 
immediate.consequence of such a diplomatic compact 
would promote:a Russo-Japanese rapprochement which 
both nations desire but dare not say so openly, and 
for Russia it would signify a lasting peace in the 
Far East. 

, JAPANOPHOBIA. 


In certain circles some uneasiness of another 
nature is felt with reference to Japan. The 
Japanophobes consider the Russo-Japanese War as 
an insolent provocation of the white race by the 
yellow world, but they are really confusing Japanese 
activity with affairs of conquest. Under the mystico- 
Christian inspiration of the Kaiser have arisen 
apostles of a new religion of hatred and oppression, 
demanding a union ef whites against the’ yellow 
races, with the object of preventing the natural 
development of the latter by keeping them in 
perpetual vassalage. These people are quite 
convinced of the aggressive character of Japanese 
expansion. They know that in the event of a 
conflict in Indo-China, France- would be materially 
and morally unable to defend her colonies against 
such a formidable military foe, drunk with enthusiasm 
for conquest, as they represent the contemporary 
Japanese to be. Perhaps this is one of the reasons 
of their Japanophobia. But if Japan became the 
ally of France, all this fear and suspicion of Japan 
would disappear, and France would be able to save 
a few millions out of the cost of organisation of 
colonial armaments. 


OF REVIEWS. 


FINANCIAL GAIN, 


The advantages of an alliance belong, however, to 
the economic order. Japan has everything to make 
her successful in her enterprises—except capital, and 
therefore she must borrow. Now, the best and 
easiest way to prevent the yellow races from 
becoming an independent isolated economic Power 
is to join them, and at present Europeans are invite«| 
to do so. If Europeans neglect the opportunity now, 
the yellow races will have no need of them twenty 
years hence, and we shall see, not the grotesque 
invasion of savage hordes imagined by the Kaiser, 
but the inevitable decline of the economic supremacy 
of the West. 

Those who are sceptical of Franco-Japanese co- 
operation will not understand why Japan, with a very 
wealthy ally in England, and a still wealthier ani 
more discreet friend in America, would prefer, or 
admit only France in this powerful syndicate. Bui 
the reasons are not far to seek. 


MUTUAL ADMIRATION, 


,apan has always been much attracted to France. 
Japanese jurisprudence is French. The great 
Liberal movement in Japan was born under French 
influence. Before the unfortunate Treaty of Simonoseki 
the French were the people most beloved by Japan, 
and to-day, again, the French have Japanese sym- 
pathies. 

M. Motono, when at Paris, assured the writer that 
the Japanese admired the chivalrous instincts of the 
French people and the French Government, desirous 
of reconciling their duties of friendship towards 
Russia and loyalty towards Japan. Another Japanese 
scholar described the French race as probably the 
only one which showed no race-prejudice. 

France, in turn, does not conceal her affection for 
Japan. She believes the Japanese capable of the 
most brilliant intellectual, social, political, and military 
development. 


FRANCE TO THE RESCUE! 


To come to the main point, there is no more 
realistic nation than the Japanese. The only economic 
rivals Japan has discovered are Germany, England, 
and America, and as she does not wish to appeal to 
the two latter, her political friends, and themselves 
commercial and industrial nations, for financial support, 
she must look elsewhere for a banker. The Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance ought to guarantee peace, but not 
the common prosperity of the contracting parties. 

The banker whith Japan needs is France. France 
is not a competitor of Japan’s. It would be much 
easier for France to invite Japan, and assure her in 
advance of a welcome reception, than it would be for 
Japan to come and knock at the door of France. 
Before France can become banker to Japan there 
must be an official rapprochement to establish poiitical 
confidence between the two governments and mutual 
confidence between the two nations. 
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If France does not step in at the present psycho- 
logical moment, Germany, who is not a great banker, 
will do so, for she has been already working for nearly 
a year for a rapprochement with Japan. Everything 
combines to hasten the realisation of a Franco- 
Japanese Alliance—the situation in Indo-China, the 
development of commercial Pan-Mongolism, the 
internal condition of China, the needs of Russia in 
her Far-Eastern possessions, the happy Anglo-French 
entente, the financial interest and the sorry condition 
of the political European exchequer—everywhere 
there are solid irrefutable arguments for the necessity 
of the diplomatic work here described. All Japanese 


statesmen, without exception, are in favour of the 


scheme which would embrace in one desire for peace 
and prosperity Russia, Japan, England, France, and 
the United States. 





THE HEAD-HUNTERS OF FORMOSA. 


Mr. Norman SHAw describes in Jacmillan 
a very risky visit which he paid to the country of 
the head-hunters in Formosa, which, off the beaten 
track, and with a bad climate, remains one of the few 
places unknown to Western men. “Hence its great 
fascination, which is increased by the fact that. the 
mountainous interior is inhabited by a race of blood- 
thirsty savages, whose chief delight is to sally forth 
on head-hunting raids.” 

Few strangers, except some Japanese, have ven- 
tured near the head-hunters’ territory, and for hundreds 
of years these tribes, eight in number, and akin to the 
Dyaks of Borneo, have withstood the world. They 
have never known a master, never felt the yoke of 
any man. Not long ago they raided Taipeh, the 
Formosan capital, creeping down upon it unexpectedly 
at dead of night, and sparing neither age nor sex 
in their hunt for heads. More commonly, however, 
they confine themselves to stalking the Chinese of 
either sex engaged in tea-picking. ‘They are a small, 
but athletic and supple, race, and their women are 
not secluded after the usual fashion of Asiatic women. 
The Japanese, recognising that systematic warfare 
against these head-hunters is impossible, for 100,000 
men would be as nothing in the dense jungles and 
virgin forests where they dwell, are trying a policy 
of conciliation and confidence-winning. They en- 
courage the men to bring articles for barter, and in 
time the writer thinks they will achieve their purpose, 
though he admits that that achievement ‘is highly 
difficult and dangerous. 





PROFESSOR E. HEYCK contributes to the March 
number of Word und Siid a character sketch of the 
Kaiser. From a political point of view the writer 
likens the Kaiser to Louis XIV., but there are naturally 
great contrasts also. Louis XIV.’s policy of glory was 
concentrated on himself, whereas the Kaiser concerns 
himself with the development and the welfare of his 
country. 
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“A BROWN NEW GUINEA.” 

Over against the cry of the white Australia the 
Bishop of New Guinea, Dr. Stone Wigg, in the Review 
of Reviews for Australasia, sets the cry of a brown 
New Guinea. He objects to New Guinea being made 
a dumping-ground for the disreputable and diseased 
white. He would impose an immigration test to keep 
out those who are mentally, morally and physically 
unfit to mingle with a decent community, or to go 
amongst unprotected natives. It is extremely difficult 
to secure a conviction against a white man. White 
stands by white and the natives are cowed. The 
Bishop does not hesitate to speak plainly on the white 
man’s shame, which is the brown man’s curse. He 
says :— 

Venereal disease is prevalent to an alarming extent, and it 
has been introduced by whites. No one infected with it should 
be allowéd to land. Iam emphatic in my belief that it would 
be the right thing to insist on every person wishing to enter the 
colony submitting to a medical examination. I am certain that 
none cf my staff would object. We have two lock hospitals, 
and in one there were 114 admissions during the year. One 
thing is certain: if it is not stamped out, the disease will sweep 
through New Guinea like a pestilence. The Administrator 
says :—‘‘ The rapid spread of venereal diseases among the 
natives in the Eastern and South-Eastern Divisions is a matter 
which the Administration views with grave concern. Special 
hospitals are being equipped to combat this scourge—one at 
Samaria, and one at Kiriwina, in the Trobriand Archipelago. . . 
Apart from reasons of humanity, the matter is one seriously 
involving the future prosperity of the Possession, and demands 
accordingly every effort to overcome it.” 


THE DOOM OF THE BURMESE. 

THE Jndian World of February quotes from the 
Times of India a melancholy article upon the doom 
of the Burmese. The result of the annexation of 
Burmah, according to this writer, is that wealth 
accumulates and the Burmese decay. He says :-— 

The material prosperity cf Burmah must grow, for its founda- 
tions are built on a solid rock of agricultural and mineral wealth 
that has scarce begun to be quarried. Yes; but what is to 
be the place of the Burman in the new State? There is no 
room for him in Rangoon. 

The process of displacement, however, does not end there. 
Mandalay is commonly regarded as a purely Burmese city. In 
Mandalay the Burman is jostled by Sikh policemen and Indian 
soldiers. In the great buzzing market he is elbowed aside by 
Chinese, Mussulman, and Hindu traders. If he embarks on any 
enterprise you may be sure that the capital is found by a Madras 
Chetty or a Chinese money-lender, and that but a meagre share 
of the profits finds its way into Burmese cash-boxes. Although 
the Burman is everywhere, it is not he who has the money. Of 
the rural districts it is more difficult to speak. If you inquire 
of those who know, however, you will invariably be told the 
same tale. That despite the existence of great areas of untilled 
land the Burman falls more deeply year by year into the toils of 
the Madras and Chinese money-lender. That where he is not 
actually expropriated by the foreigner, he is drifting into the 
position of the sowcar’s serf. 

There are some who would coldly view as inevitable the over- 
whelming of the Burmese by the mixed low races who are 
pouring into the country, and the extinction of the only laughter- 
loving race in our Asiatic Empire. Happily they are few. 

Unfortunately, whether few or many, they seem 
unable to suggest any means by which the over- 
whelming of the only laughter-loving race in our 
Eastern Empire can be averted. 
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THE GERMAN BOGEYMAN. 
Hetp! Herp! Sir E. Grey TO THE RESCUE. 


Tue Germanophobists of the Fortnightly have at 
least one redeeming virtue. They are so profoundly 
ashamed of their mischievous work that they skulk 
behind pseudonyms and asterisks. Cowards, with 
their visors down, month after month, do their best to 
hound Great Britain into war with Germany. This 
month “ Perseus” leads the van, fittingly supported 
by “* * *.” Both profess to be consumed by a deadly 
fear lest the Kaiser will gobble up Austria-Hungary. 
Take ‘‘ Perseus” first. 

THE TASK OF SIR EDWARD GREY—AND RUSSIA. 


There is only one statesman capable of restoring the Euro- 
pean equilibrium. That statesman is Sir Edward Grey. There 
is only one means by which might be created a counterpoise 
massive enough to relieve the cause of European peace from its 
present entire dependence upon the Kaiser’s personal will, and 
to provide sufficient collateral security, That means will be 
found, if at all, in the definite adhesion of the Tsar to a purely 
defensive compact or alliance formed in the first instance between 
England, France, and Russia. Nothing else can set limits to 
the exercise of the German veto in‘ the affairs of Europe. No 
thoughtful observer of international events, indeed, can be too 
sanguine upon this point. It may prove that the cause cf 
Europe ceased to exist upon the plains of Mukden. But, un- 

romising as the present situation in the Tsardom may appear, 
it is nevertheless obvious that until Russia recovers her former 
place in the Continental system there will be no adequate 
security for the western status quo. 
SOUNDING THE TOCSIN. 

There is no security for Austria-Hungary, and none for 
Holland and Belgium ; none for the diplomatic independence 
of France; none for the sea-power of this country. For a 
German Empire of 61,000,000, expanded, as it might be 
expanded. even now, by the results of a war such as the 
Wilhelmstrasse has permitted itself to threaten repeatedly during 
the last twelve months, into a pan-German Empire of 
120,000,000, with Antwerp and Trieste for sally ports, would 
sound the knell of British naval supremacy, and would create a 
Colonial dominion for the Kaiser’s subjects by the dismember- 
ment of the British Empire. The problem of the European 
equilibrium is in reality for all the Great Powers except one 
--and. for all the little nations—the problem of Austria- 
Ilungarian integrity. For future purposes all diplomatic roads 
lead to Vienna, and the alternative upon which all the interests 
of the Western Powers and Russia must, in the long run, 
depend is the choice, and in time, between a politique 
@ Autriche aud a politique @autruche. 

THE LOGIC OF THE ALARMIST. 

“* * *” declares out of the plenitude of his 

inner consciousness that— 
a war for breaking the power of Great Britain and taking her 
commerce and her colonies, or for conquering Holland or 
Switzerland, or for joining the German parts of Austria- 
Hungary to Germany, would powerfully appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the masses, and such a war would not only be immensely 
popular all over Germany, but it would, if successful, be 
exceedingly profitable to that country. 

A page or two later he tells us that— 

a lengthy blockade of the German coasts would lead to the 
collapse of the industries of Germany and to a frightful 
impoverishment of the whole country ; it would lead to the 
dissatisfaction, the disheartening, and, perhaps the mutiny, of 
the army, and it would at last lead to the creation of a 
Continental coalition against Germany, for Germany’s weak 
neighbours would regain courage should Germany be greatly 
enfeebled. 


OF REVIEWS. 


WHAT MUST WE DO TO BE SAVED? 

After a harrowing sketch of the fate of Europe 
under the mailed foot of the Kaiser, “* * *” says :— 

In these circumstances it appears that Great Britain has the 
destiny of Europe in her hands, and the question arises: What 
should Great Britain do if Germany should strive to use her 
opportunities by an attack on Austria-Hungary or on Holland, 
and endeavour to become all-powerful in Europe? . .. We 
can really not he expected to save Europe against her will. 
Therefore we must agree with France on a plan of action, ir 
case of certain clearly determinable contingencies, 

Really is it quite decent to allow anonymous 
scribblers to incite nations to impute all manner of 
murderous and fanatical designs to their neighbours > 

THE BOGEYMAN IN EGypT AND INDIA. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon has at least the courage of his 
convictions. He signs his articles in the Contemporary, 
and no matter how extravagant his notions may be, 
he deserves infinitely more respect than the “ Perseus,” 
“Calchas,” “***,”” and all the anonymous tribe. 
In his April chronique he outdoes them all in wild 
alarmism. Wherever his eye in fine frenzy rolls he 
sees Germany as the universal enemy of mankind. 
It is unfortunate for him that the Morocco Conference 
has ended peacefully ; but if Germany is foiled for 
the moment in Morocco, he sees her mischief-working 
intrigues in Egypt, in Anatolia, in Persia, and in 
India ! 

The Kaiser has made himself the lay pope of the 
Mohammedan world. His officers, ambushed behind 
the Sultan, are making trouble for us on the Egyptian 
frontier, and are preparing for us troubles in Persia. 
And in India just imagine where we should be if the 
Kaiser, by lifting his little finger, could call all the 
Faithful to rise in rebellion against us ! 


What all peace-loving great Powers of Europe are now 
mortally afraid of is that Germany, at a critical moment, may 
pull the wires that set in motion a Mohammedan enemy within. 
their walls. Europe may think and say. what it will, but 
Germany is resolved to do what she will in Asia Minor, 


THE DICTATOR OF THE PLANET— 


Quoting Dr. Delbriick and _ paraphrasing his 
language, Dr. Dillon says :— 

‘* No agreement between two Powers shall be concluded until 
Germany has had her say on the matter. The States that wipe 
out old scores without consulting us are really bent on 
depriving us of our rights as a Great Power; they want to 
eliminate us from world-politics. ‘Without the co-opera- 
tion of the German Kaiser no decision shall be taken on earth.’ 
Who refuses to endorse that maxim provokes war: You say 
England and France have the right to become friends. We 
answer that we hold their friendship to be a wanton attempt ta 
deprive our German Fatherland of her rights as a great World 
Power, and unless you change your point of view for ours 
and draw the practical consequences from it, the sword must 
decide between us.” That appears to be Germany’s contention 
in its moderate form done into plain English. And as France 
is being treated to-day, so will England be dealt with to-morrov’. 
The principle is the same. 


—BUT IMPOTENT AT KIAOCHAU. 
It is rather an. anti-climax, after these terrible 


menaces, to hear that this omnipotent arbiter of the 
destinies of the whole world has utterly failed to realise 
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any of her aspirations in the Far East. Dr. Dillon 


says :—_ 

Thus it was lately announced that the Germans were with- 
drawing their garrisons from China, at the very moment that 
they were completing their designs upon Morocco. That con- 
summation marks the end of the chapter which began with the 
occupation of Kiaochau and is not destined to be continued. 
The task was beyond her power, and having failed, there was 
nothing for it but to abandon interests in the Far East which 
could only be defended by German arms or by the force of an 
alliance under German hegemony. Zs war ein Traum. And 
now the troops are being withdrawn, the dream is dispelled and 
a new course has to be taken. 


THE MORAL OF IT ALL, 


The moral of the whole alarmist agitation is hardly 
recognised by the writers who for years past have 
been representing Russia as the one great danger to 
Europe and to the British Empire. Dr. Dillon quite 
truly says :— 

The primary cause of all Europe’s troubles is the temporary 
paralysis of Russia. If the Tsardom were strong and united, 
we should hear much less of Germany’s rights as a ‘‘ full Great 
Power,” or of the need of an appeal to the sword to enforce 
them. The balance of Europe is upset for the time being, and 
what timid or far-sighted politicians apprehend is that irreparable 
mischief may have been done before it is restored. 

In a few years’ time we shall probably be told by 
the same alarmists that the safety of Europe depends 
upon the maintenance of a strong and united Germany. 





A DEMOCRATIC GERMANY. 

In the first March number of Za Revue, E. Reybel 
has a study of the Democratic Evolution of Germany. 
ALCOHOLIC LETHARGY. 

The writer notes that in the year 1905 a wave of 
unrest and reform has passed over most European 
States, but Germany alone has not seemed to stir. He 
gives various reasons for the apparent passiveness of 
the German people, suggesting that they may not have 
become sufficiently discontented to move or that their 
patience is not yet quite exhausted. Beer and alcohol, 
the writer thinks, have probably had much to do with 
keeping the people loyal. Not that they are habitual 
drunkards, but that the daily drinking causes lethargy 
of mind and body. 

Another factor is religious sentiment, and a third is 
the fact that the Germans have not hitherto taken so 
active an interest in political events as the people of 
most other countries have done. 

INDICATIONS OF NATIONAL AWAKENING, 

Nevertheless there are indications of a democratic 
awakening. The old Prussian discipline in the army 
has broken down, and the soldier will no longer stand 
being treated as an inferior being, but rebels against 
the brutality of his superiors. Everywhere a certain 
independence towards authority is manifesting itself. 
Electoral contests are more spirited, and strikes and 
other popular movements are on the increase. Among 
other general causes of democratic progress may be 
mentioned the spread of popular education, the 
establishment of libraries, popular theatres, reading 


clubs, music clubs, etc. Thus the man of the people 
is gradually beginning to think of other things than his 
daily life; his horizon being widened, he wants to 
know what is going on in the world. 


A GREAT INDUSTRIAL STATE, 


Before 1870, Germany was an agricultural country, 
but since that date the Germans have become more 
and more industrial. In a word, the German people 
have raised their material and moral condition, 
especially in the towns ; but as all progress is costly, 
the working classes have to pay higher rents, and 
consequently they demand higher wages, and hence 
many of the strikes. The feudal world, which lived 
on the land, has been crushed by the young industrial 
bourgeoisie. As it is the workers of the towns and 
great industrial centres who have transformed England 
into a democratic State, the industrial development of 
Germany is the most potent factor in German demo- 
cratic evolution. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PROVINCES. 


The democratic evolution, however, is not mani- 
fested in an equal degree in all parts of the German 
Empire. It is much more accentuated in the South 
and in the West than in the North-East, and the 
States of the South and West are much more 
advanced than Prussia. Nearly all the democrats 
are from the Southern and Western States. Still, the 
democratic evolution is very real. The drawback 
is that Prussia, the heart of the Empire, remains 
reactionary, while the democratic regions are the pro- 
vinces. Nevertheless the triumph of democracy 
in Germany is certain. It has already attacked 
the army and the bureaucracy. The spirit of 
revolt is growing among the people; crimes of 2se- 
majeste are more common; religious sentiment has 
disappeared in the towns, and is disappearing in the 
country districts; and the masses are beginning to 
play an active part in political life. A new democratic 
Germany is at hand. 

AFTER “ QuieT SUNDAY.” 

The writer of the letter from Berlin in the Worth 
American Review for March states that :— 

It is, indeed, not impossible that the striking proof of their 
discipline furnished by the Social Democrats on “‘ Quiet 
Sunday” may eventually mark a turning-point in the domestic 
policy of Germany. For it is plain that Russia, which the 
statesmen of Berlin have in times past worshipped as the 
bulwark of Autocracy, has nothing more to teach them, unless 
it be the advisability of directing their eyes westward in search 
of successful methods of government. Already the retreat 
from Russian ante-revolutionary ideas has been sounded by the 
states of South Germany. In the Grand Duchy of Baden, a 
more liberal franchise has quite recently come into operation ; 
in Bavaria, manhood suffrage is about to be introduced; in 
Saxony, the Government has announced its determination to 
revise on modern lines the electoral law, which it enacted three 
years ago in consonance with the reactionary Prussian model ; 
and the Grand Duchy is now preparing to imitate the example 
of Baden. In these circumstances, it can, notwithstanding the 
retrograde step taken by the Republic of Hamburg, be merely 
a question of time before the Kingdom of Prussia yields to the 
cry for reform raised by the Social Democrats. 
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THE GREATEST OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS. 

Tuis is the high position to which Mr. A. Maurice 
Low in the Atantic Monthly suggests the present 
German Emperor may be found to be entitled. His 
sketch is one long eulogy of William the Second. He 
says that :— ; 

This Emperor is a serious man, a man fully impressed with 
the responsibilities of kingly station, to whom the crown is more 
than a symbol and the sceptre less the sign of power than the 
vow of duty. 


But “it is the penalty genius pays to mediocrity to 
be misunderstood.” His dismissal of Bismarck is 
explained not merely by the Kaiser's desire to be 
master in his own household. But— 


the Emperor was sagacious enough to know that if Bismarck 
remained in power he would again so manipulate affairs as to 
force Germany into war, precisely as he had made the first 
William take the field against France. The Emperor, in spite 
of all that has been said to the contrary, is essentiaily a man of 
peace, and while he is not. afraid to fight, he knows the cost of 
war, and that the nation victorious pays a price almost as heavy 
as the nation defeated. 


QUEEN VICTOR 1A’S_ GRANDSON. 


He points to the fact, which Englishmen need often 
to remember, that the Kaiser is the grandson of 
Queen Victoria :— 

The Emperor inherits the dominant mental characteristics of 
his grandmother, which made her one of the great figures of 
history. These salient traits are a tremendous grasp and intense 
love of detail, and a capacity to get at the bottom of every 
subject. Queen Victoria would never consent perfunctorily to 
sign a paper that her Ministers might lay before her, but insisted 
upon knowing its full significance. She had a passion for hear- 
ing about things and great events at first hand. In much the 
Same way the Emperor has his hand upon the pulse of affairs. 


HIS FEMININE INSIGHT. °, 
Of his formidable power as orator Mr. Low says :— 


The Emperor is an extemporaneous speaker. It is only on 
rare occasions that he prepares a speech. Any one who reads 
carefully the Emperor’s speeches will not fail to notice that the 
Kaiser bidding God-speed to his sailors and the commander-in- 
chief of the army addressing a group of educated noblemen are 
different men. In each case he has so accurately gauged the 
comprehension of his listeners, and varied accordingly his lan- 
guage and the very process of thought, that the two ‘speeches 
give the impression of a dual personality in their author. 

Another secret of his hold over men is a peculiar quality of 
mind—the power of instinctive judgment and knowledge. For 
William II. combines with the logical and strong masculine mind 
the distinguishing feminine characteristics of reaching without 
conscious reasoning quick decisions which are often superior to 
a man’s most careful deductions. 

A MANAGER OF MEN. 

Of his power of manipulating men Mr. Low says :— 

During the winter, when the Reichstag is in session, the 
Emperor regularly attends the receptions given by the ministers 
of the crown to which the members of the Reichstag are 
invited. Meeting there men who may not be so friendly to his 
policy as he would like to have them, he attempts to convert 
them by argument, by appeal, by the subtlest of all flattery, 
asking them with most engaging frankness to show him the 
fallacy or weakness of his policy. In ,this way he has won over 
more than one rebellious member. 

The way in which he made the navy, from being 
least popular into the most popular thing in Germany, 
is another proof. Yet another is suggested by the 
way in which ‘he weakened the Social Democratic 


OF REVIEWS. 


Party by instituting a new order and decorating every 
man, officer as well as private, who served in the 
Franco-Prussian war, and this by way of marking the 
tooth anniversary of his grandfather’s birth. So “he 
disarmed a political party with the gift of a toy.” 


GREATNESS MISUNDERSTOOD, 


In conclusion Mr. Low says :— 

This is William II., the man who has been termed badly 
balanced, vain, impetuous, Badly balanced he is not, because 
no man not equably poised could have escaped the pitfalls which 
have surrounded him for the past seventeen years. A vain man 
is usually a foolish man. The Emperor is not. Impetuous he 
is, and yet it is vehemence tempered by reason and restraint ; he 
knows when to strike and when to hold himself in leash. When 
the history of this period of the German Empire is written, it 
may be discovered that William the Second was a man who 
spoke for the future to hear. Then it may be understood that 
his influence was for peace and not for war ; that he spoke with 
a purpose ; that he heard the voice of humanity ; that he was 


_ one of the positive forces of his time. The Hohenzollerns have 


given to history a great elector and a great king, and William 
the First has been called a great emperor. History may yet 
find that greater than the greatest of his race is the reigning 
sovereign ; because while the claims of his ancestors are written 
in war, his title to greatness is the dower of peace. 





THE TRUMPETER OF SAKKINGEN. 


Ir is not given to many poets to achieve such fame 
with one work that many new editions of it appear 
every year, as is the case with Joseph Viktor von 
Scheffel, the author of “ The Trumpeter of Sakkingen.” 
Scheffel is best known by this book and two others— 
“ Ekkehard,” a medizeval prose romance, and “ Gau- 
deamus,” a collection of students’ songs. 

An interesting chapter in the poet’s life has recently 
been given to the world, and in the March number 
of Westermann is told the love-story of Scheffel and 
Emma Heim, together with the circumstances of the 
present publication of Scheffel’s letters to his 
“ Emmale,” which have appeared in book form with 
Emma Heim’s personal recollections of the poet. 
Scheffel’s friendship with Emma Heim extended from 
1851 to the day of his death, thirty-five years later, 
in 1886, 

In “The Trumpeter of Sakkingen,” a tale in versé 
of the Thirty Years’ War, which Scheffel wrote while 
he was in Italy, the poe®expresses his longing for 
his love in the Black Forest ; but no one, not even 
Johannes Proelss, Scheffel’s biographer, seems to have 
been aware that Emma Heim, who celebrated her 
seventieth birthday in Berlin last year, had influenced 
the poet’s work so much. When Scheffel returned 
from Italy to ask her to become his wife, it was to 
learn that her hand had already been promised to 
another. The correspondence is an autobiography 
of the most intimate nature, portraying the poet’s 
life with all its struggles and bitterness as well as 
happiness. 





IN the April number of the Woman at Home, 
Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley has an article on Princess Ena of 
Battenberg. It is illustrated by a number of portraits 
of the Princess at various ages. 
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“INDIA A NATION.” 
How WE ARE DIGGING OUR OWN GRAVE. 

THE supreme duty of every Power which has 
acquired dominion over other nations is to dig its 
own grave with the maximum of despatch. In other 
words, just as fathers train their sons to stand on their 
own feet and make their own way in the world, so 
Empires should seek ever to make their subjects fit to 
dispense with their aid. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AS A SPADE, 

In India the process has been slow but steady, and 
now a distinct national sentiment has been developed 
among the Indian peoples chiefly, it would seem, by 
the spread of the English language. The Jndian 
World of February, quoting from the Ptoneer, says :— 

Unification is, in essence, an assertion of race difference, and 
the unity brought about by the use of the English language 
seems doomed to be used against those whose native tongue the 
English language is . . . The new sentiment of Indian nation- 
ality embracing, in its scope, the Burman and the Mech, the 
Kol and the Santhal, the Naga and the Cossyah, as well as the 
ancient civilised races of India, isa very remarkable and interest- 
ing result of the vigour and efficiency of British rule in India, 

THE EFFECT OF THE JAPANESE OBJECT-LESSON. 

The process of gravedigging is not rapid enougli to 
satisfy the Indians. They complain that in the King’s 
Speech, self-government is relied upon as a means of 
promoting prosperity and loyalty to the Crown in the 
‘Transvaal, and they ask, why not also in India? :— 


May we be permitted to enquire why two different policies 
should be followed in two different parts of the Empire, under 
the same Government and at the same time, to ensure a common 
end—‘‘ the increase of prosperity and loyalty to the Crown”? 
If India has not yet been fit for free institutions, it is certainly 
not her fault. If, after one and half a century of British rule, 
India remains where she was in the Middle Ages, what a sad 
commentary must it be upon the civilising influences of that rule ! 
When the English came to India, this country was the leader of 
Asiatic civilisation and the undisputed centre of light in the 
Asiatic world ; Japan was then nowhere. Now, in fifty years, 
Japan has revolutionised her history with the aid of modern arts 
of progress, and India, with a hundred and fifty years of English 
rule, is still condemned to tutelage. 


A PERTINENT QUESTION, 
* The Jndian World says :— 


The Conservatives used to look upon India as a semi-savage 


‘ country where personal and ‘autocratic rule was believed to 


suit the genius of its people; but may we not hope that 
Mr. John Morley knows the situation better, both as a scholar 
and a politician? Will the Liberal Party treat India as the 
Conservatives did, and allow no reform in the constitution and 
Government of the Indian Empire? If India finds that there is 
nothing to choose between the two great parties in England, 
then her loyalty and attachment to England will, as a matter of 
course, receive a great shock . _W hy should not, then, the 
Government of India be revised in the light of modern progress 
and be adapted to the needs and requirements of the modern 
day? 
AN APPEAL TO BRITISH LIBERALS. 


Revision, the editor declares, is imperatively 
needed :— 


Under the system of government that now obtains in the 
country, the development of any popular institution in India or 
even our training for any sort of representative government must 
be considered absolutely impossible. Bureaucracy and personal 


rule, two bastard issués of Imperialism, are holding their reins 
too tight in India and it is only upon the ashes of autocracy that 
the temple of freedom can be built. We must therefore wage 
an uncompromising war against autocracy and appeal to our 
Liberal friends in England to help us in this crusade. Once we 
are down with that feudal and time-worn form of government, 
our salvation will begin to dawn upon us. It will not do any 
more to tell us that the East is East and that no popular govern- 
ment can thrive this side of the Mediterranean, for Japan has 
effectually dispelled the Western superstition on this point and 
has proved as worthy of representative, and self, government as 
any country in Europe, 


THE NATIONALISTS OF INDIA. 
A Novras_Le CREDO. 


THe Jndian World of February publishes the 
following Credo of Indian nationality, which has won 
for its writer, a Punjab graduate, the Vivekananda 
gold medal which was offered for general competition 
in the September number of the Jndian World :— 

1. I believe in, India, one and indivisible. 

2. I believe in India, beloved mother of each and all her many 

million children. 

. I believe in India’s divine mission. 

. I believe in the saints of her birth and the heroes of her 
breeding. 

5. I believe in India the invincible, whom the world’s loftiest 
and holiest mountains defend.- 

6. I believe in the invigorating power of the ocean, on whose 
lap lies my mother secure. 

7. I believe in India, the beautiful ;—Nature’s own paradise of 
loveliest flowers and streams. 

8. I believe in the sanctity of her every particle. 

g. I believe in India’s departed sons, whose ashes are mingled 
in the air, earth, and water, that give me my food, and 
form my very blood. 

10, I am bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh. 

1i. I believe in the abiding relationship of Indians of all times 
and all communities. 

12. I believe in the brotherhood of all who belong to India’s 
soil, be they of whatsoever caste or creed. 

13. I believe in the living Indian nation, dearer to her children 
than aught else of earthly kinship. 

14. I believe in its golden past and glorious future. 

15. I believe in the righteousness, valour and patriotism of 
Indian manhood, \ 

16. I believe in the tenderness, chastity and selflessness of 
Indian womanhood. 

17. I believe in India for the Indian people to live for and to 
die for. 

18. I believe in one land, one nation, one ideal, and one cause. 

19. The service of my countrymen is the breath ‘of my life,—the 
be-all and end-all of my existence. 

20. So help me Bharat! Bande Mataram. 
SHIV NARYEN. 


> 





THE new volume of the Aivista Musicale Italiana 
opens with a good number. Ildebrando Pizzetti contri- 
butes an interesting paper on Faust, giving a history of 
the legend, Goethe’s drama, and Boito’s opera “ Mefisto- 
fele.” The article on Donizetti at Rome, with unpublished 
letters, etc., is continued by Alberto Cametti, and E. 
Segnitz writes on Liszt and his connection with Rome— 
his visits to the Eternal City and his relations to the 
Romish Church, and we hear a good deal of his religious 
compositions—masses, etc. Nicola Tabanelli begins an 
article on a complicated question, namely, “ Collaboration 
in Theatrical Works and the Rights of Authors.” In 
musical works there are the rights of librettists and trans- 
lators to consider, besides the rights of the composers. 
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WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 
Sir OLIvER LopGe’s ANSWER. 


In the Hibbert Journal for April there is a very 
noteworthy article by Sir Oliver Lodge on “The 
Divine Element in Christianity.” It is a clear and 
explicit answer to the challenge which is addressed 
to every man. It will horrify many; it will bring a 
welcome ray of light to others. For his faith in the 
, Divinity of Christ demands as its foundation a denial 
of what many regard as the fundamentals of the 
Christian creed. In Sir Oliver Lodge’s conception of 
the Divinity of Christ it is essential that He should not 
have been miraculously conceived, that He should not 
have been miraculously raised from the dead, and that 
He should not have ascended up into heaven. Instead 
of being a man unique, exceptional, apart, the whole 
significance of the Incarnation lies in what Sir Oliver 
Lodge calls “the un-uniqueness of His ordinary 
humanity.” I do not take it that Sir Oliver Lodge 
denies the possibility of the Conception by the 
Virgin or of the Resurrection or of the Ascension. 
He merely maintains that if such things happened 
in the case of Christ, they are possibilities latent in 
humanity, and may yet become the common ex- 
perience of mankind. Sir Oliver Lodge says :— 

The exceptional glorification of his body is a pious heresy—1 
heresy which misses the truth lying open to our eyes. His 
humanity is to be recognised as real and ordinary and thorough 
and complete ; not in middle life alone, but at birth and at 
death and after death. Whatever happened to him may happen 
to any one of us, provided we attain the appropriate altitude : 
an altitude which, whether within our individual reach or not, 
is assuredly within reach of humanity. 

SIX KINDS OF CHRISTIANITY AND ONE MORE, 

Sir Oliver Lodge describes six kinds of Chris- 
tianity, and then adds his own. The first is the 
Evangelical or Pauline; the second the Sacerdotal, 
which claims to have Peter as its patron saint; the 
third is the practical school, with James as its law- 
giver ; the fourth the mystical or emotional, associated 
with St. John; the fifth the Christianity of M. 
Pobiedonostseff, which he calls “governing or 
hierarchical Christianity,” and which he regards as the 
special offspring of the Evil One; the sixth is the 
Christianity of Jesus of Nazareth. To these six Sir 
Oliver Lodge adds his own, which, he claims, embo- 
dies the essential truth of all pagan and of all other 
religions. That seventh form of Christianity is the pan- 
theistic, which recognises Christ as Divine, because it. 
sees in Him the highest point yet reached of the 
manifestation of the God who is immanent in all things. 
The Incarnation is the intensification of the doctrine 
of Immanence. 

THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Sir Oliver Lodge inclines to the belief that the kind 
’ of religion taught and intended by Jesus Himself was 
a blend of numbers one and three, or a Paul-James mix- 
ture. The worship of God as a spirit and the service 
of man asa brother are the warp and woof of the pure 
Christian faith, but its fundamental substratum lies in 
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the conception of a human God, a crucified God, not 
apart from the universe, but immanent in every part 
of it, revealed in the Incarnation. Evolution is the 
emerging of God in and through matter. Man is the 
highest point reached, and Jesus the loftiest peak of 
humanity. What He reached we may all hereafter 
attain. 
Christianity lies in the denial of the supernormal 
difference between Christ and the ordinary man. 
Usually theologians level Jesus up to the Infinite. 
Sir Oliver Lodge levels the Infinite down to man, 
Jesus is the mean term, the meeting point at which the 
nature of one and the possibilities of the other are 
most fully revealed. 


“THE INCARNATE SPIRIT OF HUMANITY.” 


What is the God whom Christ revealed? It is 
“the incarnate spirit of humanity, or rather the 
incarnate spirit of humanity is recognised as a real 
intrinsic part of God.” In ‘the life blood of 
Christianity this is the most vital element, and it is 
the root fact underlying the superstitions of 
idolatry and all varieties of anthropomorphism, Sir 
Oliver Lodge says :— 

The Christian idea of God is not that of a being outside the 
universe, above its struggles and advances, looking on and 
taking no part in the process, so/ely exalted, beneficent, self- 
determined and complete; no, it is also that of a God who 
loves, who yearns, who suffers, who keenly laments the 
rebellious and misguided activity of the free agents brought into 
being by Himself as part of Himself, who enters into the storm 
and conflict, and is subject to conditions as the Soul of it all ; 
conditions not artificial and transitory, but inherent in the 
process of producing free and conscious beings, and essential to 
the full self-development even of Deity. It is a marvellous and 
bewildering thought, but whatever its value, and whether it be 
an ultimate revelation or not, it is the revelation of Christ. 

This may seem heretical to many. Sir Oliver 
Lodge consoles himself by reflecting that it certainly 
seemed blasphemous to the contemporaries of Christ, 
but “ this was the idea He grasped during those forty 
days of solitary communion, and never subsequently 
let go.” 





MORAL PROGRESS AND MORAL PERTURBATION. 


No less than three articles in the Monthly Review 
deal with the transition . stage through which, in 
some ways, we are passing. Mr. F. Carrel’s “ The 
Moral Crisis,” a plea for the study of ‘‘ progressive 
morals,” and an appeal to the strong to deal 
wisely and gently with the weak; Dr. Saleeby’s 
“Essential Factor of Progress,” and Mrs. Steel’s 
contrast of the Western and Eastern ideals of marriage. 
Dr. Saleeby rules out of court the possibility of directly 
improving the human stock by improving environment. 
Heredity alone must be reckoned with. I believe I am 
not wrong in saying that Lombroso believed that 
environment could and often did override heredity ; and 
that Dr. Barnardo—surely an excellent judge—inclined 
to the same view. Dr. Saleeby’s essential factor in 
progress is wise application of what Mr. Francis Galton 
called “stirpiculture,” and what is oftener called 
“eugenics ”—good breeding. He would preserve and 
care for the unfit, but would nevertheless meet nature’s 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


requirements by preventing them from reproducing their 
unfitness. He is not very explicit, but I gather that he 
would do this by interning them in asylums and 
hospitals, For the benefit of the race he would also put 
certain restrictions on marriage. Mrs. Steel’s article, 
which is very interesting, is really a plea, I think, for 
children being more considered in Western marriages 
than at present is often the case. In plain English, it 
means more self-sacrifice on the part of women. 





EDUCATIONAL ART PICTURES. 


MR. C. M. TAYLOR, of Sydney, New South Wales, has 
originated a series of educational art prints. Each 
picture, says the Arena, will impress some great lesson 





““Why Hast Thou Forsaken Me?” 


or emphasise some crime of omission or commission on 
the part of our civilisation. The first of this series of 
pictures we reproduce in this issue. It is entitled “ Why 
Hast Thou Forsaken Me?” and vividly pictures the 
horrors of the battle-field, strongly suggesting the waste 
of human life, the untold misery and the want and woe 
that ever follow in the footsteps of war. Among the early 
subjects in this series of art prints will be “ But the Son 
of Man Had No Place to Rest His Head,” “ As It Was 
in the Beginning,” and “The King is Dead, Long 
Live the King!” ~ Such prints cannot fail to prove 
real educators, stimulating thought and arousing the 
blunted moral sensibilities of our greed - engrossed 
civilisation. 
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EASTER CUSTOMS. 
Wuy SprinGc CLEANING? 

EASTER articles naturally appear this month, and 
in the Sunday at Home we have two—one on Easter 
at Athens, and another on Eastertide in Russia, which 
is marked by great cleansings Every Russian has a 
bath then, if at no other time in the year; and, during 
Passion Week, the Russian housewife has to clean 
her house from floor to ceiling. The streets are 
specially diligently cleaned, lamp-posts being washed 
down, wayside kerbs sanded and cleaned; “and 
before Passion Week goes out Russian towns and 
cities may be said to be proof against the sanitary 
inspector’s visit. The reason for all this is to be 
found in the belief that Christ invisibly walks about 
the earth for forty days after Easter—that is, until 
Ascension Day.” After the cleansing comes feasting, 
all the greater for the long Lenten fast which is just 
over. ; 

EasTER Customs IN ENGLAND. 

In the Sunday Strand appears a paper by Miss 
Jessie Ackermann on Easter in Jerusalem, and there 
is a paper by York Hopewell on “ Curious Surviving 
Easter Customs.” Both are well illustrated. The 
chief of these customs are the Hare-pie festival at 
Hallaton, a village near Uppingham, Rutlandshire, 
when the vicar cuts up two hare pies of his own 
providing, the pieces being afterwards scrambled for 
much in the fashion of the Westminster School pan- 
cake-tossing ; the custom of every member of the 
choir of Worcester Cathedral wearing a bunch of 
primroses in his surplice on Easter Sunday morning ; 
the egg-rolling with dyed eggs, in Avenham Park, 
Preston, Lancashire, on Easter Monday ; the Widows’ 
sixpences on Good Friday morning in the churchyard 
of St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield—a custom 
supposed to be centuries old ; and the distribution of 
the Biddenden cakes, at Biddenden, Kent—which 
might afford an idea for an interesting Easter Day 
excursion to Londoners. Chard, in Somerset, has a 
unique Easter custom, according to which, in the 
middle of Easter Day service, the mayor, attended 
by stout policemen, marches up the aisle and an- 
nounces to the congregation that such and such 
gentlemen are chosen as churchwardens for the 
ensuing year. 


A Glorified Monthly Tit-Bits. 

THE Scrap Book, Munsey’s new sixpenny magazine, is 
a monthly 77¢-Bits. By spending £15,000 in advertis- 
ing, 500,000 copies of the first number were sold in 
America. One hundred and ninety-two pages of miscel- 
laneous reading in small type for sixpence! It is like a 
haggis of Brobdingnagian dimensions containing some- 
thing of everything, including paragraphs such as: 
“Keats liked red pepper on his toast.” Surely in the 
Scrap Book we have reached the ultimate ! 








THE field laundry is, says the United Service Magazine, 
the latest novelty in the German army transport sérvice. 
It is a waggon which was used for eight months in 
Manchuria, working day and night, and washing 6,000 
garments in twenty-four hours, 
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CHRISTIAN ACHIEVEMENT BY CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOUR. 
WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


Tuts year has been celebrated, with but little notice 
from the outside world, the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Christian Endeavour movement. Mr. H. B. F. Mac- 
farland tells the readers of the orth American Review 
the leading facts as to what Christian Endeavour has 
achieved in the last twenty-five years. 

ITS SMALL BEGINNING. 


Mr. Macfarland says :— 

Nothing was further from the mind of Dr. Clark, the young 
Congregational minister of the Williston Church of Portland, 
Maine, when on the evening of February 2nd, 1881, he organised 
his young parishioners into the first‘Christian Endeavour Society, 
than that it would figure in the. affairs of the nation, much less 
in the affairs of nations. 

The constitution gave, as the object of the society, ‘‘to pro- 
mote an earnest Christian life among. its members, to increase 
their mutual acquaintance and to make them more useful servants 
of God.” But the most important clause—the stumbling-block 
to. the young people and the potent cause of their. after-success— 
related to the prayer-meeting, and stated : ‘‘ It is expected that 
all of the active members of this society will be present at every 
meeting uhless detained by some absolute necessity, and that 
each one will take some part, however slight, in every meeting.” 

The pledge provides for personal, systematic and united endea- 
vours. ‘It always provides for daily Bible-reading, regular church 
attendance and participation in meetings, unléss an excuse can 
be given conscientiously ‘‘to his Lord and Master,” and the 
pledge has proved fascinating rather than repellent, and spiritual 
rather than mechanical. 


ITS WORLD-WIDE GROWTH. 


From this cast-iron pledge accepted by the young 
people of Maine has sprung an organisation that 
circles the world. Mr. Macfarland says :— 

A tiny seed, a great tree: from one society of less than fifty 
members to over sixty-six thousand societies and nearly four 
million members: from one small church in Portland, Maine, 
to churches in every Christian community and at most of the 
missionary stations the world round : from a few dollars a year, 
for missionary and other causes, to over half a million dollars 
last year from Jess than one-sixth of the whole number of 
societies : from obscurity to world-wide fame and influence— 
this is the quarter-of-a-century’story of the Christian Endeavour 
movement. In much less than a generation it has reached this 
great growth. 


The fact that it is a religious society causes many 
people to ignore it most illogically. 
SOME OF ITS SOCIAL WORK. 


The most distinctive feature of the movement is the 
immense variety of werk that is done under the Social 
Committee, Mr. Amos Wells truly says :— 


The ingenuity of the social committee in devising ways of 
reaching the young outside of the church, through social gather- 
ings and pure amusements, has certainly been marvellous. The 
good-literature committee gathers subscriptions to denomina- 
tional periodicals; collects for hospitals and missionaries the 
waste reading-matter of the congregation ; opens church reading- 
rooms, literature tables, or book and magazine exchanges ; 
supplies with religious reading barber shops, railroad waiting- 
rooms, and the like ; keeps scrap-books bearing on the work 
of the different committees; edits and. publishes the church 
paper, and often prints for circulation the pastor’s sermons, 
The flower committee decorates the pulpit, and afterwards, with 
loving messages, distributes the flowers among the sick or poor. 
The calling committee seeks out strangers. The relief com- 
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mittee dispenses charitable gifts. The Sunday-school committee 
prepares itself to fill gaps in the ranks of the teachers, hunts up 
absent scholars, gathers in new ones. Missionary and temperance 
committees agitate those causes by special meetings and by 
literature. The usher committee welcomes visitors, and keeps 
the back seats clear. There are invitation committees, to 
distribute printed invitations to church meetings ; correspondence 
committees to watch over members as they pass from one plac¢ 
to another, and introduce them into some new society anc 
church home. There are pastors’ aid committees, to do little 
odd jobs for the pastor. The ingenious young folks sometimes 
even form baby committees, to tend small children while their 
mothers go to church, 


ITS AIMS FOR THE FUTURE. 


Dr. Clark’s mind is more and more turned to the 
task of making the Christian Endeavour movement a 


great instrument for promoting the brotherhood of 


the nations. He was last month in Scandinavia. I 
hope before midsummer he will be welcomed into 
Russia. This year the great Convention will be held 
at Geneva, where Dr. Clark hopes that Esperanto 
may be found an invaluable key-language for Christian 
Endeavourers from the uttermost. parts of the 
world :— 


e 

Dr. Clark’s character, as well as his consistent purpose, is 
well shown in the four great objects which he set before the 
societies at the convention of 1905, in Baltimore, namely : 

1. That they give 1,000,000 dollars to denominationa} 
missions ; 

2. That they should bring into the church one million new 
church attendants ; ’ 

3. That they should induce one million persons to join the 
church ; 

4. That they should bring one million new members into the 
Christian Endeavour societies. 


Add to this the present proposal that each of the 
4,000,000 Christian Endeavourers should subscribe a 
jubilee shilling to the building’ of a great international 
centre and headquarters for the movement. Dr. Clark 
has no monetary interest in this, for the United 
Society, which is the international headquarters, does 
not draw for its support one dollar from the individual 
societies, but is maintained by the profits of its own 
publications. Dr. Clark has supported himself by 
his own writings. 


A SURVEY’ BY DR. CLARK, 


-In the Sunday Strand the twenty-fifth year of the 
Christian- Endeavour Society is celebrated by an article 
from the pen of its founder, the Rev. Francis Clark. 
From this article I make one extract. February 2nd, 
1881, be it noted, was the day when the formation of the 
society was first discussed :— 


February 2nd, 1906, has just come and gone, and we read 
that that one society has been multiplied more than seventy 
thousand times, and that in spite of some deaths in the Christian 
Endeavour family there were on that anniversary day 67,213 
societies, that the United States had over 45,000, Great Britain 
and Ireland about 10,000, Australia more than 3,000, Germany 
300, China nearly 400, and India almost 600. So we might go 
through the list of sixty-six countries and large colonies and 
islands, where nearly as many different languages are spoken, 
and find that in all of them the Christian Endeavour movement 
has obtained a footing, that in most. of them it is thoroughly 
organised for aggréssive work, and that at the beginning of the 
new quarter-century of the movement it is entering upon a period 
of life and vigour such as it has never before known. 
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-THE MODERN GIRL’S READING. 

In the Monthly Review, Margarita Yates gives the 
“‘other side” of the question discussed in a recent 
number of the WVineteenth Century—“ The Reading of 
the Modern Girl.” The conclusion of that pessi- 
mistic paper was that the modern girl “reads chiefly 
rubbish, and does not know her Standard Authors.” 
Miss Yates replies that a wisely-trained modern girl 
of over fifteen reads much that is certainly not 
rubbish, and that though she may not have read the 
particular standard authors (a very wide term, as she 
truly remarks) mentioned in the Vineteenth Century 
set of questions, she has nevertheless read and re-read, 
even learned by heart, her own particular favourite 
standard authors. She quotes a well-read girl who 
disliked ‘Lamb ; another who found Milton unendur- 
able, though a third thought “ Paradise Lost” better 
than anything she had ever read. The writer's 
conclusion is :— 

The average girl, I find, will turn with avidity to the joys of 
literature, when once she has a foundation to build upon, but 
not before. Then it is a relief to her, but before it would 
have merely added to her sense of mental congestion. 

In a wisely conducted school well known to me, only girls 
of certain attainments are allowed to enter the Literature Class 
. . . Suddenly a new world bursts upon them and they revel in 
it. They find limitless pleasures in ‘‘ The Idylls of the King,” 
‘©The Ring and the Book,” ‘‘ Religio Medici,” ‘* John Ingle- 
sant,” ‘*‘ The Cloister and the Hearth,” ‘‘ Endymion,” and a 
hundred other favourites, And in this wisely taught school 
none is, having arrived at years of discretion, forced to read 
authors she has no sympathy with. Does a girl dislike Tenny- 
son, she is asked to study Browning ; if he be not to her taste 
she is told of the beauties of Matthew Arnold, of Southey, of 
Longfellow. She need. not despair because she does not like 
one ; she will like others, and she finds she does. Among some 
of the girls of this school there is a ceaseless rivalry for literary 
knowledge. 

Usually, says Miss Yates, every school has a few 
authors it fervently dislikes. In her own school Jane 
Austen was banned, because her heroines were given 


‘to fainting and had humdrum experiences ; Dickens 


was hated because of the vulgarity of his language, 
which brought blushes to the cheeks of maidens 
obliged to read him aloud; Charlotte Yonge (of 
whom the writer knows so little that she misspells 
her name) was disliked chiefly because of her 
narrow religious views; and other well - known 
writers came under the ban for other and various 
reasons, 

Turning to girls who have left school, but are still 
quite young, the writer’s experience is that they read 
many books most intelligently selected. “ Man and 
Superman,” for instance, induced one to get a Life of 
Beaumarchais :— 

Of course there are very, very few girls who, without any 
encouraging or telling, will study standard authors ; but on the 
other hand, I have scarcely ever found one who could not be 
interested and made to love real reading. 

We may rest assured, therefore, that some, at least, 
of the future mothers of the race are not so entirely 
foolish and uneducated as we are occasionally led to 
believe. 
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NEW ZEALAND YOUNG MEN. 


WE are accustomed to regard New Zealand as a 
pioneer in all that relates to Social legislation. A 
paper in the February Review of Reviews for Australasia 
reveals the Colony in the less familiar v6 of pioneer 
in religion. The “modern young men’s movement 
in New Zealand” is declared to be on the eve of 
invading the public life of New Zealand. It appears 
that the Church and clergy have taken specially in 
hand “the young man problem.” A contributory 
factor has been the Bible Class movement, started 
about sixteen years ago in a very small way, but 
now assuming great proportions. It embraces in its 
membership the flower of the youth of the Colony. 
“The time has happily passed in New Zealand when 
it was fashionable for the young man to pooh-pooh 
Christianity. A newera has been entered upon when 
our young men are neither afraid nor ashamed to ally 
themselves with Christ’s cause.” The Young Men’s 
Bible Class Union has two thousand Presbyterian 
members alone. The membership of the Men’s 
Union now outnumbers the membership of the 
Young Women’s Union, which is similarly organised. 
Its objects are not merely spiritual; it provides for 
physical training and athletic sports. The Bible Class 
Camp is a feature. A distinction of the Bible Class 
seems to be that “the meeting is a young men’s 
meeting as distinguished from a meeting for young 
men.” The young men open up and discuss the 
subject themselves. Due recognition has also been 
made that Christianity is a social as well as a spiritual 
fact. All manner of social and athletic activities are 
connected with it. 





Child of Villa and Child of Tenement. 

A curious result of what might be called con- 
tradictoriness in a statistical inquiry is reported in 
the Review of Reviews for Australasia, ‘The writer 
says :— 

Some little time ago the Melbourne Board of Health imsti- 
gated an investigation with the idea of discovering whether 
children in industrial suburbs were handicapped physically in 
comparison with children in residential suburbs. Typical groups 
were taken in different parts of Melbourne, the ages being 
between 9 and Io years, and between 12 and 13. In each group, 
twelve of each sex were selected. Eight schools were visited, 
and 384 children examined, and it wag found without doubt that 
boys in residential suburbs were superior to incustrial boys of 
industrial suburbs, but that the reverse condition obtained with 
girls. 
It is interesting to note that, comparing Great Britain with 
Melbourne residential suburbs, the weight of the boys between 
12 and 13 years of age is 78°o lbs., as compared with 76°7 in 
the Old Country ; while the height in inches is 56°2 in Mel- 
bourne as compared with 55°0 at Home. In the industrial 
suburbs in Melbourne the weight was 73°8 lbs. and the height 
52°2 inches. In the girls’ class the industrial suburbs of Mel- 
bourne showed 77°1 lbs. as against 76°4 in Great Britain, and 
56°1 inches as against 55°7 in Great Britain, while the resi- 
dential suburbs gave 75*1 lbs. and 55°8 inches. 


It will be observed that both in weight and in 
height the Australian beats the Britisher. ' 
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BEAUTY AS A FACTOR IN PRODUCTION. 

In. the Znginecring Magazine Mr. O. M. Becker 
describes auxiliary methods of successful labour 
employers in ameliorating the conditions of their 
employés. He calls it “The Square Deal in Works 
Management.” It is amply illustrated with pictures 
of recreation rooms, playing fields, rest rooms, etc., in 
works like those of Messrs.,Cadbury and Messrs. 
Lever in this country and America. After describing 
also the calisthenic exercises introduced during work 
hours, to relieve the strain on certain muscles and 
to develop those little used, the writer proceeds to 
deal with another factor, one that is all but univer- 
sally overlooked or neglected—namely, that of environ- 
ment in respect of the esthetic nature. He says :— 

Attention has already been directed to the certain effect of 
slovenly shop surroundings upon the workmen in it. Good 
light, cleanliness, proper sanitation, comfortable position while 
at work—these and other things have been indicated as helpful 
in making workmen cheerful, happy, and content. But a shop 
may have all these things and still be a dismal, cheerless place 
to work in, whose depressing influence cannot be entirely 
dissipated by the lively activity of which it is the daily scene. 
It is doubtless too much to suggest, at least under prevailing 
industrial conditions, that every place where men and women 
work should be made beautiful. The manager of a foundry or 
a rolling mill would very likely laugh outright’ at the idea of 
beautifying such places. Commonly located in busy, crowded, 
and dirty districts, gridded with railroad tracks and switch 
yards, the buildings as tall and close to each other as possible, 
and frequently hidden in clouds of smoke and dust, the average 
factory looks very unpromising indeed from the cesthetic point 
of view. 

A FACTORY AS A WORK OF ART. 

Experience has shown, however, that even tinder most 
discouraging conditions there are possibilities. The largest 
factory in its line in the world was ten years ago no excep- 
tion to the general rule. To-day it is throughout almost a 
work of art, internally as well as externally. The walls are 
painted, the newer buildings artistically designed, and old ones 
more or less reconstructed, vacant spaces not otherwise utilised 
sodded with grass, shop walls agreeably tinted and at intervals 
Aung with pictures.and appropriate: mottoes,. Shrubs and vines 
are everywhere in evidence, boxes of plants and flowers grace 
many a’ window, and trees are found where least expected. 
The whole atmosphere is more that of a studio than that of a 
factory as~ ordinarily ‘known... And-the owner | asserts most 
emphatically that all this, along with the many other agreeable 
conditions he has brought, about, has a powerful influence upon 
his operatives, making them better men and women and better 
producers ;’and in consequence, that it yields good interest upon 
the investment. , There is no inherent reason why such 
conditions should not ultimately prevail very largely, or even 
universally. 

He goes on to say that though this may seem to 
some the counsel of perfection— 

_ It is a satisfaction to reflect that there. are. very few. shops 
indeed that cannot be made tolerably attractive and pleasant, if 
the proper effort be but made, Nor is it uecessary for the shop 
owner to go to large expense. A very little encouragement of 
the interested ones, and a little more example set by the man- 
agement, will go a long way toward making work-rooms 
pleasant. ; 

A WARNING AGAINST MIDDLE-CLASS IDEALS, 

The editor in reviewing Mr. Budgett Meakin’s 
“Model Factories and Villages” puts the other side 
when he says :— 


The danger of introducing too much of the Sunday-school 
spirit into reforms of this kind is that sooner or later an 
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inevitable reaction is bound to come. Anotker danger that 
seems to suggest itself from an examination of some of the 
institutions provided, and described in Mr. Meakin’s book, is 
the creation of a standard of luxurious surroundings which must 
always remain a contrast with the normal lives of the working 
population. 

It would be a truer service to working people to inculcate a 
really practical form of the ‘simple life,” if such can be 
evolved, than to provide them with middle-class surroundings 
in the shape of rest rooms, recreation rooms, and so forth. 
There is no special virtue in teaching people to surround them- 
selves with mere prettiness. Oriental floor rugs and nicknacks 
may make a room bright and cheerful, but. they may also easily 
lead later on to discontent with the stern realities of life. Unfor- 
tunately, so many of the people who are interesting themselves 
in this and similar movements, mistake the ideals of their par- 
ticular station in life for primary and imperative necessities. 





POSTER DESIGNING. 

Tue April number of the Art Journal may be called 
a Poster number, for Mr. Lewis F. Day has:an article 
on English Poster Design, which is copiously illus- 
trated with designs by well-known artists. The French 
artists seem to have been the first to bring the poster 
into artistic repute. The success of Chéret no doubt 
did much to make the poster attractive to British 
draughtsmen, and Mr. Day says that they succeeded 
at once in finding a field of their own in which they 
have no occasion to fear foreign competition. The 
men whose names are most closely allied with the 
art number Mr. Dudley Hardy, Mr. J. Hassall, 
Mr. Cecil Aldin, Mr. Tom Browne, the Beggarstaff 
Brothers, etc. 

With. reference to the art of designing posters, 
Mr. Day writes :— 

The design which takes least time to draw upon the stone, 
the least number of printings, the least care in registering, and 
so forth, recommends itself to the printer, and should do to the 
advertiser. 

It takes brains to design a poster—if only to know what to 
leave out. Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Pryde, real innovators in 
treatment, have carried the art of omission to its extreme. 

He advises the advertiser to apply to the artist 
direct for a design, and not to the printer, who is not 
a designer. But he thinks it would be a good thing 
if someone would do for the artists what the literary 
agent does for writers; or better still’ would - be 
immediate contact of advertiser and artist. 





MIss MARY SPENCER WARREN, writing in the Lady’s 
Realm for April, describes the experiences of a week-end 
visitor at Windsor Castle. 

GUSTAV FRENSSEN, the author of “ Hilligenlei,” a novel 
which has recently attracted much notice in Germany, is 
the subject of an article, by Pastor Niebuhr, in the March 
issue of Westermann, Frenssen is a Pastor and his new 
book is largely autobiographical. In it he discards much 
of the dogma .of the Church, and depicts in its place a 
human Christ. 

THE losses of the Japanese army are, according to the 
United Service Magazine, stated by the Japanese Army 
Medical Department to have reached the following 
figures :—218,429 killed and wounded and 221,236 sick, 
or a'total loss of 439,565 men. The total effective ot 
troops sent by Japan to the Far East was 1,200,000 men. 
So that in round numbers Japan had at the end of the 
war 760,000 men in the field. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE BLOOD-RELATIONSHIP OF MAN AND APES. 
A’ PARTICULARLY interesting scientific article on 
this subject appears in the Monthly Review, by Paul 
Uhlenhuth. 
PROVING THE PRESENCE OF BLOOD, 

The writer begins by an account of the Teichmann 
blood-test, enabling the presence of blood to be known 
with absolute certainty. Mere proof of its presence, 
however, is insufficient ; some method is required of 
answering an accused man who says that the blood on 
his clothes is not a man’s but a pig’s or a dog’s. Now 
it is known that human blood corpuscles are round 
and coreless; those of birds, fishes, and certain 
animals are oval and have a core; there are also 
differences in the lengths of the corpuscles. By a 
process, of which he gives a careful account, Dr. 
Uhlenhuth describes how he has solved the question 
of not merely proving the presence of blood, but 
proving to which animal it belonged, or whether it 
was human blood. His experiments showed that 
“a rabbit treated with human blood yielded a: serum 
which produced precipitation only in human blood” :— 

It occurred with constant regularity that the serum of rabbits 
into which human or animal blood had been repeatedly injected 
produced a sediment only in solutions of the blood used in the 
treatment, even when te blood had bzen dried up for decades past. 

These experiments have been tested over and over 
again, sometimes on blood-stained objects from old 
criminal trials, of which the experimenter had no 
knowledge ; and never have they failed. 

DETECTING FRAUDS IN MEAT. 

This study of blood differentiation also enables one 
to ascertain whether what is served as beef be really 
beef or merely horse :— 

If the serum of a rabbit treated with horse’s blood be mixed 
with the suspicious specimens of meat, we can at once discern, 
by the turbidity which ensues, that it is horseflesh, and it is 
immaterial for the result of the experiment whether this is in the 
form of minced meat or sausage or is in a pickled or smoked 
state. 

FRESH PROOF OF THE DARWINIAN THEORY. 

Dr. Uhlenhuth says that, having proved that the 
serum of a rabbit treated with a particular kind of 
albumen produced a sediment also in the body albumen 
of nearly-related animals, and having by this means 
proved the relationship between horse and ass, pig 
and wild pig, dog and fox, it occurred to him that 
from the point of view of natural science nothing was 
of greater interest than proof of the blood-relationship 
between man and ape. He and an English investi- 
gator found that rabbit serum treated with human 
blood, added to thirty-four kinds of human blood, 
always produces a strong sediment ; and that the same 
serum mixed with eight kinds of anthropoid ape’s 
blood (ourang-outang, gorilla, chimpanzee) produced 
in all the eight cases a sediment almost as strong as 
in human blood. Therefore :— 

As it is an established fact that the serum of a rabbit treated 
with human blood ‘produces a sediment, not only in human 
blood, but also in ape’s blood, but in no other kind of blood 
whatever, this is for every scientifically-thinking investigator an 
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absolutely sure proof of the blood-relationship between man 
and apes. 

Although the conclusion is not to be drawn from these 
investigations that man is descended from the anthropoid apes 
with which we are to-day acquainted, a blocd-relationship 
between man and the apes is certainly proved. 

The doctrine of evolution, as propounded and elaborated 
by such investigators as Lamarck, Darwin, and Haeckel, thus 
finds a firm and visible support in biological serum research. 


A GRISLY GHOST STORY. 

SoME years ago the tenant of a house in the North- 
West of London brought me a weird and terrible tale 
of her experiences in one of the rooms in her house. 
Everyone who slept in that room was wakened up by 
the attempt of some invisible spectre to strangle them. 
The haunted room became uninhabitable, and my 
visitor abandoned the house. The story ran that early 
in the century a little French girl, of the name of 
Ursula, had been foully murdered in that room, and 
that the spirit.of her murderer, being unable to leave 
the scene of his crime, perpetually attempted to 
repeat it. He is probably doing it to this day, but I 
lost all trace of the case ten years ago. It is brought 
back to my mind by a somewhat similar story—but 
this time it was a couch and not a room that was 
haunted—which Mr. R. B. Span tells the readers of the 
Occult Review for April in his paper entitled “Some 
Glimpses of the Unseen.” It is as follows :— 

Two ladies, Miss I and Mme. de B (friends of my 
mother’s), were travelling in the Austrian Tyrol, and had occa- 
sion to stop at a mountain village, where they were accommo- 
dated at a small hotel (or inn). They occupied the same room, 
a large old-fashioned apartment. 

Miss I had a curious old couch for a bed, and Mme. de 
B had a bed at the further side of the room. Miss I 
was aroused in the night by a horrible sensation as of some 
awful ‘presence near her, which was quite indescribable, and 
as she moved to strike a light a hand seized her by the 
throat and pressed her head back on the pillow nearly 
strangling her. She struggled violently and shrieked, and 
seized the wrist of the hand which was at her throat, but 
could find no arm beyond the wrist. Her sister, Mme. 

















de B——, was awakened by the noise and called out, 
and at her voice the hand’ relaxed its grip and the horrible 
presence withdrew. Miss I—— was nearly fainting with terror, 


but her sister insisted that she must have been dreaming and had 
a bad nightmare, as there was no one or nothing in the room 
besides themselves, and the door and windows were securely 
fastened. Nothing would induce Miss I—— to occupy that bed 
again, so her sister said she would sleep there, as she was sure it 
was all nonsense ; and so Miss I—— dressed and Jay down on 
the bed at the other side of the room, and Mme. de B took 
the couch. 

A light was kept burning for Miss I——’s convenience, but it 
seems they both fell asleep and the light went out unaccountably. 
Miss I—— was aroused by hearing the shrieks of her sister, and 
at once jumped off the bed and struck a match. Mme. de B—— 
had just gone through the same experience as Miss I—— had. 
After that they agreed to give the couch “‘a wide berth,” and 
spent the remainder of the hours of darkness together on the bed 
at the further side of the room, where they were undisturbed. 
They learnt later on that some one had been murdered on that 
couch by being strangled, but not in that house or even that 
village. 

A similar case was reported to me last month by the 
chatelaine of a country house in the eastern counties, 


where the haunting strangling ghost still waits exorcism. 
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THE RECREATION OF CHALDEA. 
A SCHEME WITH MILLIONS IN It. 


In Broad Views for April, Mr. Ernest H. Short 
draws a glowing picture of what Sir W. Willcocks 
proposes to do in Asiatic Turkey. The valleys of 
the Tigris and of the Euphrates, where once. stood 
the Garden of Eden, are now either desert or marsh. 
The great barrage scheme which has worked such 
wonders in Egypt is nothing to what might be done 
on the Tigris. For it is nothing less than the re- 
creation of Chaldea that the British engineer proposes 
to effect. The wilderness with water can be made 
to blossom like the rose, and what is more there is 
money in it, millions of money in it :— 


1,280,000 acres of first-class land are now waiting for nothing 
except water. To supply them it will be necessary to spend 
some £690,000 upon the Tigris weirs, The reconstruction of 
the main Nahrwan canal will cost three million pounds, and 
the minor canals, say, another four million pounds—£8,000,009 
in all. _ At present this vast acreage is valueless ; as cultivable 
land it can be roughly estimated to be worth £39 per acre. To 
repeat, at a cost of £7 per acre, you make 1,280,000 acres 
of land, which is at present valueless, worth £38,409,090. 
Seeing that the price of similar land in Egypt is about twice 
as much as Sir William’s estimate, it is surely time for enter- 
prising capitalists to ask whether a profitable investment is not 
disclosed. 

The ‘‘ Re-creation of Chaldea” is, however, a far more 
ambitious scheme than that successfully accomplished in the 
Nile valley. Briefly, it amounts to the reconstruction of the 
main irrigation systems which existed in Babylonia before the 
incursions of the Mongols and Tartars. A successful attempt 
promises that millions of acres of land will be absolutely 
reclaimed from the desert, and from the marsh. For a capital 
expenditure roughly estimated at eight million pounds, Sir 
William’ Willcocks promises 1,280,000 acres worth, at least, 
430 peracre. In other words, £38,000,090 for an expenditure 
of less than 25 per cent. of that amount, with the probability of 
a constant appreciation of the value of the land. 

In addition to the desert land higher up the Tigris there is 
the swampy country to the South, between this river and the 
Euphrates, Here, Sir William Willcocks estimates that 
1,500,000 acres can be readily reclaimed. At present the arid 
plains and marshy jungles are dotted with a few cultivated 
enclosures. Even these are liable at any time to be swept away 
by periodical inundations, Reclamation would entail the cutting 
of two great dykes, one by the east bank of the Euphrates, and 
the other by the west bank of the Tigris. Roughly, the cost 
may be estimated at £5 Ios. od. per acre, and assuming an 
extremely low value for the reclaimed land, the scheme would 
return £22,000,000 upon a capital expenditure of only 
£13,000,000, 

Mr. Short says :— 

In the meantime, it will be recognised to be a thousand pities 
if any dog-in-the-manger spirit prevents a thorough examination 
into the feasibility of Sir William Willcocks’ scheme, and the 
construction of the railway from the Mediterranean to the 

ersian Gulf, 

If this be so, is this not the very place for the 
Zionists? They would be just next door to Palestine, 
and there would be something irresistibly attractive 
in the spectacle of the Jews of to-day restoring 
prosperity to the land into which their ancestors were 
carried as captives more than two thousand years 
ago. The scheme as a scheme certainly is much 
more promising than either the Anatolian railway or 
the East African Colony. 


OF REVIEWS. 


* PIONEERS! O PIONEERS!” 

UnpeR this title “Ignota,” in the Westminster 
Review, reminds us that last month there passed away 
two of the grandest nineteenth century pioneers, one, 
well known and a woman, Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
the other. little known, and a man, Ben Elmy, of 
Congleton, Cheshire, known to many as a writer 
under the pseudonym of “ Ellis Ethelmar.” 

Mr. Elmy’s experience as a manufacturer led him 
in the eighties to support the fiscal policy of Mr. 
Chamberlain, then known as “ Fair Trade” :— 

But his strong social instincts and large human sympathie: 
drove him steadily forward in the direction of the mos: 
advanced Socialism, and he realised as fully and. keenly a- 
do the leaders of the Independent Labour Party of to-day that 
neither Free Trade nor Fair Trade alone could solve our social! 
problems, or assure the well-being of humanity. He furthe: 
saw most clearly that no just Socialism could be built upon th: 
existing legal, social, and political subjection of women; s 
that to his mind, for the greater part of his life, the womar 
question and the ‘social question were but two aspects of the 
same question, each for ever insoluble without the just solutiot 
of the other. 

Thinking that women would distrust books written 
on the woman and the sex questions avowedly by a 
man, he adopted a feminine pseudonym—a precau- 
tion fully justified by the result. Though in his life 
he had much disappointment, yet the uprising of labour 
and the position of women generally during the last 
few years of his life were such as he had hardly dared. 
to hope. 


WOMEN AS ELECTORS IN N.Z. 


WritING from personal knowledge in the Empire 
Review on “ Woman Suffrage in New Zealand,” Mrs. 
Grossmann says no great experiment has ever passed 
off more quietly or created less of an upheaval. On 
the whole, the article is very correct, though many 
might think the writer attributes too much to the 
influence of women politicians. She rightly insists. 
on the fact that the New Zealand women never found 
it necessary to interrupt speakers or to pay forced 
visits to private houses. Men, moreover, were 
the chief champions of their cause on_ public 
platforms. 

The pith of the article is contained in the closing 
paragraph :— 

So far the franchise has not brought about any revolution. It 
has helped to raise the position of women in New Zealand, but 
not to any remarkable extent. _ It has increased their interest im 
politics, and certainly promoted the introduction of humanitarian 
legislation into the. House. It has not affected home-life per- 
ceptibly, and it has not altered the character of women. Many 
prophecies of evil have proved false and many hopes have been 
disappointed. 

Politics have not been raised to a: higher standard. But 
the people: are more effectually represented than they had 
ever been before. Women, without changing their domestic 
character, have become. citizens equally with men, and life 
already has a larger outlook for them. But still in New 
Zealand, as elsewhere, it is only the rarer exceptional women 
who devote themselves to politics. The great outstanding 
result of the enfranchisement‘has been the strengthening of the 
popular party. 





M.P.. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE NEW JAPANESE PREMIER. 


In the Contemporary Review Mr. J. Takegoshi, 
M.P., eulogises the Marquis Saionji, recently created 
Premier of 
Japan. The 
appearance of 
his Cabinet is 
“the dawn of a 
new era.” The 
Marquis be- 
longs to an 
illustrious and 
aristocratic 
ap family. More 
» | than half of his 
.| fifty-five years 
have beenspent 
4 in Europe. 
From his 
eighteenth to 
; his thirty-third 
> % year he lived 
in France, 
chiefly in Paris 
apparently, and 
returned to 
Japan “a pure 
Parisian.” Not unnaturally, therefore, he is a devotee 
of European civilisation. 

When he returned to his country he found things 
tending to be somewhat reactionary ; and, low as was 
the then status of journalism in Japan, he, a nobleman, 
connected by ancestry with the Imperial family, 
started a Liberal daily in Tokyo, through the medium 
of which he preached Constitutionalism. He is still, 
or was till he organised the new Cabinet, leader of 
the Constitutionalist Association in Japan. 

Already he had served in the Marquis Ito’s 
Cabinet, and even been acting ‘Premier during his 
chief’s illness ; and his coming into power now, after 
Count Katsura, is regarded by the Japanese writer 
of this article as “ the victory of democracy against 
bureaucracy, of party government against clan govern- 
ment, of European progressivism against Asiatic 
conservatism.” Mr. Takegoshi says :— 

As I was chef de cabinet to Marquis Saionji when he was 
Minister of Education some years ago, I presume to know a 
great deal of his character and thoughts. He is not only a 
politician, but also a reformer. Especially are his views on 
education radical and broad. His aim is to emancipate the 
Japanese people from the yoke of Asiatic thoughts and make 
them citizens of the world. 

I may say without exaggeration that of the numerous 
Japanese politicians he is the one best acquainted with the 
conditions of Europe. Moreover, he is calm in temper, lucid 
in reasoning, wide in knowledge, and bold in judgment. He is 
almost a Frenchman in his thoughts and tastes, so much so 
that he is often styled ‘‘ grand seigneur ” by Tokyo people, and 
his drawing-room is called his sa/on. Yet he is not one-sided. 
He is one of the most devout believers in the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. He may not say much, but has genuine integrity to 
fulfil his words. Accordingly Great Britain may also welcome 
his Cabinet, 

















Marquis Kin-Mochi Saionji. 


The new Premier of Japan. 
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A PEN-PORTRAIT OF COUNT WITTE. 

PERCEVAL GiIBBON gives in Blackwood a sketch of 
Sergius Witte, whom he describes as a diplomatist lost 
among facts, a trafficker in words, who is face to face 
with the brutality of unglozed actualities. “It has 
broken him.” ‘The chief interest of the paper lies in 
its portraiture of the Count :— 

He is almost contemptuously casual and careless in all matters 
that concern his attire and outward appearance. He has the 
completest, most unconscious disdain for these trifles, and his 
clothes hang on him fortuitously. But all this is the mere 
supplement to the face that crowns the whole. Hairy and 
hard, with a beard ill-kept and a moustache au diadle, the 
same ruggedness pervades it that characterises his every fea- 
ture. It is stolid, direct, and deeply lined ; there is nothing of 
compromise in the expression, no art of grace, no study in the 
cast of it. So looms some oppressive village elder ; so stares the 
man who is given to blurting forth the obvious ; and so looks Count 
Witte, who is neither. The head is remarkable in that it is 
quite flat behind, rising from the neck to the crown with no 
curve. And then, there are the eyes, They, and they alone, 
betray the fact that in this man there dwells a spirit not mani- 
fested in the grossness and crudeness of his aspect. Shrined 
under heavy brows, they are pale and indeterminate in colour, 
but lit with a spark that is eloquent encugh. They are lambent, 
inscrutable, mesmeric ; they are the eyes of an Oriental, wise 
with an infinite subtlety, discriminating pitilessly, discerning 
infallibly, probing without ruth or scruple to the core of each 
matter that invites them. They redeem the face and the person 
and set them at a discount; in them lives the real Sergius 
Witte, the artist in the statesman, the wolf or the weasel in the 
man, the genius in the artisan. If it were anything but living 
truths, immune from doubt and double-dealing, that he had 
now to handle, how these twin fires would go to the heart of 
the thing and grip at once upon its weakness. 

After this may be given a good story he tells of 
Alexander III. :— 

‘*Do you really think that Witte resembles me?” he asked, 
for it was commonly said that this was the case. The Grand 
Duke nodded. ‘‘ H’m,” pondered the Emperor. ‘‘ Well, in 
that case, he won’t waste any time before his mirror.” 


A MASTER OF THE LYRIC. 

THE March Westermann contains a most interest- 
ing article, by Julius Bab, on Theodor Storm as a 
Master.of the Lyric. The study is based on two 
anonymous articles on the Lyric as an Art-Form, 
which Storm contributed to an art-publication some 
sixty years ago. 

The real business of the lyric, according to Storm, 
consists in maintaining an attitude of mind in the 
poem, which the poem will in turn reproduce in the 
mind of the receptive reader, and thus the value and 
the effect of the poem will depend on the most indi- 
vidual representation being found together with the 
most universally available subject-matter. The higher 
the sentiment the more convincing will be the form 
of expression. ‘The lyric ought to offer the reader a 
revelation, a satisfaction which he could not give 
to himself. ‘The most perfect lyric first appeals to 
the senses, while the spiritual arises out of it as fruit 
comes from the blossom. 





THE chief article in the Young Woman for April is an 
interview with Miss Maud MacCarthy, the violinist, by 
Mrs. Skrogaard-Pedersen. 
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THE MUSICAL GENIUS. 
Mozart, BEETHOVEN, AND OTHERS. 


On January 27th, 1756, Mozart was born at Salz- 
burg, and the musical world has recently been 
celebrating the 150th anniversary of his birth. Apropos, 
Karl Storck contributes an article on Musical Genius 
to the February number of Westermann. 


MUSIC-DRAMA NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL, 


He begins by referring to Gluck and Wagner and 
their methods .of reforming the opera or music-drama. 
Gluck desired to create music which would appeal to 
all nations and so make what he called the ridiculous 
differences of national music disappear. When he 
found he could not manage it in Germany, he went 
to Paris. Just a hundred years later Wagner also 
went to Paris, imagining that there only he, too, 
would be able to proclaim with success his ideas of 
operatic reform, Not that Germany was wanting in 
talent, but it lacked national spirit, and Wagner, who 
did not wish to conquer either Paris or the world, 
hoped to reach Germany: through Paris. 

To-day, however, notwithstanding all the talk about 
the internationality. of art, we regard music which 
embraces all nations rather as a limitation of the 
greatest powers. We feel that the influence of 
Wagner over the world and his universality lay just 
in his German nationality, whereas it is the inter- 
national qualities of Gluck’s works that make the 
revival of them so unsuccessful. But opera—that is, 
music wedded to words—can hardly help taking on a 
national character. The great exception is Mozart, 
who has been able to compose music which unites 
in itself characteristics to satisfy and delight all 
nations. He is justly regarded by the whole world 
as the summit of musical art, though three other 
names—Wagner, Beethoven, and Bach—run him 
close for the honour. 


ABSOLUTE VERSUS PROGRAMME MUSIC, 


Mozart, says the writer, is the only composer of 
really absolute music. Wagner, on the other hand, 
endeavoured to combine music with all the other 
arts, and Beethoven was the founder of that music 
which does not stand alone, but needs to be united 
to another of the arts. Beethoven’s tone-poems 
suggest the idea that the music is connected with 
poetic thoughts or philosophical ideas, or is a nature- 
picture, and he excels all his successors in this power 
of expressing such things in music. His music still 
affects us more than that of any other composer. 
The musical power of Bach in itself is stronger than that 
of Beethoven, but with Mozart everything is Titanic. 
His creative force is divine. | Composing was to him 
a necessity. No one is really sorry that Mozart’s life 
was so short, because of the perfection of his work. 
He died, like Raphael, in his thirty-sixth year. He 
created the world-language of music, the art of arts ; 
he is the prototype of the musical genius. 
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THE DeMoONIAC ELEMENT IN Mozarv. 


Dr. Alfred Heuss contributes to the Zeitschrift der 
Internationalen Musikgeselischaft for February an 
interesting paper on the “Demoniac Element in 
Mozart’s Works.” By “ demoniac,” or possessed, the 
writer means the innately passionate passages ; and 
Mozart, he says, had a strong passionate nature ; 
passionate passages abound in his compositions. In 
his creative work he simply let himself go—with odd 
results occasionally, 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 
THE DEATH OF A GREAT PIONEER, 


Miss. Ina Hustep Harper contributes to the 
American Review of Reviews a brief but appreciative 
sketch of Miss Susan B. Atnhony, the Women’s 
Suffrage leader in the United States of America. 
The article is illustrated by a full-page portrait of 
Miss Anthony, and pays high tribute to .the energy, 
intelligence and enthusiasm of this pious woman. 
Miss Harper says that there will never be another 
reformer of equal rank to Susan B. Anthony, be- 
cause the conditions never will demand a similar 
pioneer. She was born in 1820, and she began 
her work in public when she was _ twenty-nine. 
She made her début in the work of temperance 
reform, and her first step was to insist upon the 
right of women to send women as delegates 
to temperance conventions. This was so fiercely 
resented by the men that she combined with Mrs. 
Stanton in 1852 to form a State Woman’s Temper- 
ance Association. It was in the same year that she 
began the agitation for the suffrage, which she kept 
up to the last day of her life. It was not until 1868 
that she established, together with Mrs. Stanton, the 
weekly newspaper called Zhe Revolution, which was 
so far ahead of the time that in two years and a half it 
had to be dropped. In 1869 she helped the forma- 
tion of the National Woman Suffrage Association. 
From that day to the time of her death she devoted 
herself to the advocacy of the woman’s cause, and she 
lectured in all parts of the United States, and besides 
found time to write her four large volumes, “ The 
History of Woman Suffrage.” She was present in 
London in 1899 at the International Council of 
Women, and again at one held in 1904 in Berlin. 

Miss Anthony is the liberator of women, and 
endless generations will read the story of her life with 
gratitude and reverence. When she began there 
was no homogeneity, no esprit de corps among women. 
They suffered many wrongs, but they had been 
taught that to protest was rebellion against the 
Divine will. ‘To face this situation Susan B. Anthony 
brought indomitable courage, great ability, and im- 
mense resources. Miss Harper declares that she will 
ever stand alone and unapproached, her fame con- 
tinually increasing as evolution lifts humanity into 
higher appreciation of justice and liberty. 
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THRIFT AMONG THE WORKING CLASSES. 
' Aw IpeaL FRIenDiy Society. 

THE January number of Chambers’s Journal contains 
an article on the Holloway Benefit Society, originally 
founded at Stroud in 1875 by George Holloway. 

THE OLD SYSTEM, 

The writer, who compares the principles of this 
benefit society with those followed by the older 
friendly societies, quotes the following figures from 
the official returns relating to the chief societies for 
1904 :-— 


Oddfellows (M.U.) 


Membership. Total Funds. 
. 1,018,685 £12,098,473 


Foresters a 929,720 7,766, 586 
Freartgof Oak  ...0 sso asc 277,461 - 2,956,789 
Grand United Oddfellows... 340,986 1,145,733 
eee ae are 339, 500 I, 500,000 





2,906,352 £25,467, 581 

He points out that no individual member of any 
of these societies has any personal claim on the 
accumulated funds, except in case of illness, and asks 
whether the members are really thrifty. .Is it for 
occasional sick-pay and ten pounds at death that the 
subscriber to the Oddfellows’ Society pays his regular 
contributions to a general fund ? 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THE NEWER METHOD. 

Under the newer method of the Holloway Society 
we are told that each member’s contributions are 
paid into his separate account, that he receives sick- 
pay in time of illness, and on reaching the age of 
sixty-five, the whole of his accumulated capital, 
with compound interest, is paid over to him in a 
lump sum, or he may receive it in the form of an 
annuity. If he dies before he is sixty-five, his 
accumulated capital, with compound interest, is paid 
to his relatives. A healthy man may never require 
to come on the club, and under the old system his 
insurance fund would yield him nothing, 

The scheme of the Holloway Society is set forth as 
follows :— 

Members are admitted into the society from fourteen to sixty 
years of age as share-members. Up to thirty years of age a 
one-share member pays a penny a day; that is, two shillings 
and fourpence per lunar month. From the age of thirty years 
onwards he pays an extra halfpenny per month for each year 
beyond thirty. That is to say, between thirty and thirty-one 
he pays two shillings and fourpence halfpenny per month ; from 
thirty-one to thirty-two he pays two shillings and fivepence ; 
from thirty-two to thirty-three, two shillings and fivepence 
halfpenny ; and so on, increasing one halfpenny per month for 
every year up to sixty-five. 

As a man advances in years his liability to sickness 
increases, and to meet this increasing drain on the 
sick-fund the extra halfpennies are imposed. The 
member who pays a penny a day is called a one-share 
member, but a man may subscribe for two or three 
shares, or only half a share, in which cases the pay- 
ments and the advantages would be increased or 
decreased in proportion. 

At the end of each financial year a statement of 
his share-account is furnished to each individual 


member, so that he always knows exactly how he 
stands. The penny per day amounts to £1 tos. 4d. 
for a year, and as the sum of 5s. per annum is 
estimated as the average cost of sickness for each 
member up to thirty years of age, the member at the 
end of the year has 25s. remaining to his account, 
which is entered in his name in the society’s books 
and remains earning compound interest. 

Among other advantages it may be stated that a 
member can at any time withdraw part of his accumu- 
lated fund and still enjoy the benefits of membership ; 
and if he wishes to leave the society altogether he can 
withdraw the whole of his accumulated capital except 
two years’ appropriation. In fifty years the member's 
capital will amount to £208 1s. 8d., whereas the 
members of the old societies receive nothing at the 
age of sixty-five. 


THE BARD OF THE PIANOFORTE. 
CHoPpiIn AND His Music. 

In the January Contemporary Review Miss A. E. 
Keeton has an interesting article on Chopin. 

Chopin, she tells us, was a man of moods, and to 
the end of his career he seems to have been unable 
to get accustomed to himself. He was also a pro- 
duct of heredity, a compound of Pole and French- 
man. As he wrote neither opera nor symphony, he 
has been described as a lesser composer, but he 
created a whole pianoforte literature. ‘True, he 
preferred not the forms of the older masters, but his 
études, ballades, nocturnes, etc., are as good models 
of musical form as are the preludes of Bach or the 
sonatas of Beethoven. No other instrument than the 
piano could express so well what Chopin had to say, 
and he always exhibits the piano at its best. 








SIR FRANCIS DRAKE IN VERSE. 
Blackwood for April contains the second book of 


‘Mr. Alfred Noyes’s English epic on Drake. It 


carries one along with it on its easy flow. One 
passage may be quoted from the story of the old 
seaman, Tom Moone, which suggests the character 
and confidence supposed to reign on board Drake’s 
vessel :— 

And once a troop of nut-brown maidens came— 

So said Tom Moone, a twinkle in his eye— 

Swimming to meet them through the warm blue waves 

And wantoned through the water. . . Shapely of limb 

They were ; but as they laid their small brown hands 

Upon the ropes we cast them, Captain Drake 

Suddenly thundered at them and bade them pack 

For a troop of naughty wenches! At that tale 

A tempest of fierce laughter rolled around 

The foc’sle ; but one boy from London town, 

A pale-faced prentice, run-away to sea, 

Asking why Drake had bidden them pack so soon, 

Tom Moone turned to him with his deep-sea growl, 

** Because our Captain is no pink-eyed boy 

Nor soft-limbed Spaniard, but a staunch-souled Man, 

Full-blooded ; nerved like iron ; with a girl 

He love; at home in Devon ; and a mind 

For ever bent upon some mighty goal, 

I know not what—but ’tis enough for me 

To know my Captain knows.” 
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A Sketch by Hedley Fitton after the Designs of the late Mr. J. M. Brydon. 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE April number of this invaluable survey of the 
American world is full of articles of varied interest relat- 
ing to the United States, and several which deal briefly 
but intelligently with European problems. Among the 
latter I note Mr. Williams’ somewhat inconclusive 
paper on the constructiveness of the Russian Revolu- 
tionary movement. It isa thing more palpable to the 
eye of faith than even to the eye of Mr. Williams. The 
important paper on the destruction of Niagara is noticed 
elsewhere. Mr. C. R. Keyes, in a brief paper, exults 
over what he believes to be the general agreement of the 
geologists that from 100 to 150 million years must have 
elapsed since life appeared on this planet. 

Mr. Brook, a food inspection expert, calculates that the 
American people spend £1,200,000,000 every year on 
food and drink. They spend 47,000,000 every year on 
baking powder alone. Mr. Brook calculates that food 
and drink of the value of £180,000,000 per annum is 
more or less adulterated. Mr. Henry Stead describes 
what people read in Australasia, doing full justice to the 
Syaney Bulletin. Miss Bjérkman eulogises the. visiting 
nurse as a social force. She mentions incidentally that 
“The health department of New York City supports fifty 
nurses to visit the children of the public schools, seven to 
visit and instruct tuberculosis patients, and two to look 
after persons afflicted with other contagious diseases.” 

In view of the fight over the Rates Regulation Bill of 
President Roosevelt and the prospective opening of the 
Panama Canal, Mr. F. A. Ogg’s paper on Railroad 
Rates and the flow of American trade is very timely. 
Mr. T. Y. Chang roundly denies that there is any danger 
ef an uprising against foreigners in China. 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS FOR AUSTRALASIA. 

THE February number is full of most interesting read- 
ing. Mr. Judkins, in his history of the month, records 
that there is probably no Federal subject which has more 
immediate concern for the electors than that of Old Age 
Pensions. Attractive and acceptable in several States, 
it is now a matter of Federalconcern. About one million 
a year will be required. 

Mr. Seddon looms large inthe number. He is reported 
as hinting that Government may soon run its own line of 
mail ships and freight ships. Mr. Seddon proposes also 
to settle five million acres of surplus Maori lands, reserv- 
ing half a million for educational purposes and a quarter 
of a million for charitable aid. It is interesting to observe 
that New Zealand mutton and lamb is sold cheaper in 
the Old Country than it is in the Colony. 

Mr. Emil Schwabe takes occasion from the sweeping 
Liberal triumph in New Zealand to summarise the 
fifteen years of unbroken Liberal ascendency. He says 
Mr. Seddon’s term of office may be divided into three 
distinguishing features — Labour, Imperialism, and 
“Humanities.” The third includes the protection of 
infantile life by the establishment of State nursing 
homes, “ bringing the young people safely into the world” 
as well as “ smoothing the pathway of the old people as 
they go out of it.” 

Mr. T. Prize, the Labour Premier of South Australia, 
describes in an interview how they propose to utilise the 
Murray River for irrigation. He says :~ 

We shall put six weirs in, each throwing the water back for 


a considerable distance; but one of them, the Parcoola, will 
thrown it back for too miles, as far as Renmark, and it will 
also submerge a large area on each side of the river, so that we 
shall practically have a lake over 100 miles long, and from two 
to four miles wide, and yet the weir will only be q2ft. high. 

The Young Man’s Movement in New Zealand and 
Dr. Wigg’s plea for “A Brown New Guinea” claim 
separate notice. 


THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 

A POSTHUMOUS article by Mr. G. J. Holyoake appears 
in the /rdependent Review, on Woman Suffrage, in which 
he makes the following suggestion, which I do not 
remember having seen before : 

Why should not women who desire the suffrage form an Elec- 
toral College in every borough, and ask that every hundred 
women members of the College should be legally entitled to 
nominate one of their Order to vote in the election of members 
of Parliament for their borough ? This would give every thou- 
sand women ten representatives at the polls. 

Mr. Holyoake’s forecast of the consequences of granting 
women the suffrage has been singularly well justified by 
events in New Zealand. He prophesied— 
that it would produce great satisfaction and little change, as too 
few women were politically-minded enough to use it. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Cyril Jackson’s chief suggestions in his paper on 
“Flaws in Elementary Education” are smaller classes 
and sections of classes ; quarterly instead of annual pro- 
motions ; and more individual study. It is a sensible paper. 

Mr. W. J. Fisher, ex-Liberal candidate for Canterbury, 
writes on electoral abuses. Canvassing he censiders 
valueless, if not mischievous—a question raised at the 
meeting of the Hardwicke Society last month, when it 
was decided that canvassing ought not to be abolished ; 
and he also complains of voters being treated by friends 
of the candidate who are not acting as his accredited 
agents, and of the distribution of tickets for food, etc., 
and other but more delicately veiled forms of bribery. 

Writing on “ The Taxation of Monopolies ” Mr. J. A. 
Hobson says that there is the same justification for a gra- 
duated income tax as for taxing “ unearned increment.” 
The State in either case takes those portions of the 
national wealth which represent the product of public 
activities. He admits that what is produced through 
public is rarely clearly separable from what is produced 
by individual activities ; but says that in spite of that, a 
taxable fund of socially created income exists “ ample to 
meet the expenditure involved in the measures of social 
reform which figure to-day upon the platform of practical 
politics.” 





Mr. ERNEST E, WILLIAMS calls attention in the 
Windsor Magazine to the way in which Canada is 
handicapped through lack of cheap means of transit. 
He enumerates the advantages of the Hudson Bay route 
between England and Canada, and combats the preva- 
lent notion that this route is impracticable. Sometimes 
the Hudson Bay route is confounded with the North 
West passage sought for by Arctic explorers. Hudson 
Bay is not within the Arctic circle, nor is its climate 
arctic ; while as regards safety, Mr. Williams thinks it 
would compare favourably with the present St. Lawrence 
route. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

I HAVE noticed elsewhere most of the articles ‘in the 
April Nineteenth Century. Sir Herbert Maxwell and Mr, 
Herbert Paui divide the chronigue between them. Mr. 
R. G. Wilberforce writes briefly and sensibly on the 
education of country children. 

THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Mr. Charles Barry explains, with the aid of a plan and 
a sketch, how, in his opinion, the seating capacity of the 
House could be enlarged so as to give every member a 
seat. At the same time he would double the Ladies’ 
Gallery and increase the accommodation for reporters 
from 38 to 65. He says :— 

The new division lobbies would be constructed respectively 
in the Commons Court and the Star Chamber Court, slightly 
diminishing their present area, it is true, but not to such extent 
as to materially interfere with the light and air they afford to 
rooms opening upon them. The House can thus be altered and 
enlarged without any interference with Sessional business, and 
without ‘any necessity for a temporary House, such as was appre- 
hended by the Committee of 1868. 

THE ARMING OF CHINA, 

The Rev. J. Hardy, Chaplain of the Forces in Hong- 
Kong, recalls the fact that China was not always pacific. 
Six centuries before Christ, 

So much did the martial spirit prevail that the Prince of the 
Wu State or Province established two corps of female soldiers. 
The ladies, however, giggled and laughed in the ranks until at 
length the commanding officer of each corps was beheaded for 
failing to maintain discipline. The corps then became very 
efficient. 

China is now arming :— 

It is said that there are at present ten divisions, or 120,000 
men, in the new army, properly equipped and trained by 
foreigners. It is hoped that within the next ten years the 
numbers will mount up to half a million. Napoieon said at 
St. Helena, ‘‘ When China is moved it will change the face of 
the globe.” Well, China is moved with a vengeance for past 
bad treatment, and some will have cause to regret that sleeping 
dogs were not allowed to lie. 

MR. HENNIKER HEATON’S NEW DEMAND. 

Mr. Henniker Heaton pleads for the abolition of public 
patronage in Great Britain. He says :— 

“ This evil was, not many years ago, rampant in Australia. It 
is now unknown there. Instead of allowing public servants to 
prescribe the amount of salary each is to receive, to badger 
Ministers for appointments, and to threaten conscientious 
members with defeat at elections, each State Parliament has 
transferred the appointment, control, and remuneration of civil 
servants to an independent tribunal, constituted for the purpose, 
called ‘‘ The Public Service Board.” The Board is composed 
of three members, irremovable, like our High Court judges, 
except by the vote of both Houses, It inquires into the quali- 
fications of applicants, determines (like our Civil Service Com- 
mission) the nature of the examinations held for the higher 
classes, regulates (by comparison with the wages paid by private 
employers for similar work) the remuneration for each class, 
recommends all appointments and promotions, and hears all 
appeals ‘and complaints. 

\, FIRE PROTECTION IN LONDON. 

Mr. A, M. Watson calls attention to the fact that by 
the Act passed last session amending the London Building 
Acts new rules for the preservation of life from fire have 
come into force. Writing apparently last year, he says :— 

On the Ist of January, 1906, there will, in the first place, be 
7,700 and odd illegal London shops, the owners of which may 
be called upon to expend a sum variously estimated at from 
£450,000 to £750,000 and odd; secondly, there will be an 
unknown number of /iouses of more than thirty feet in height, 
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the owners of which may bé called upon to expend from £5 to 
£10 on each house in providing statutory means of access to the 
roofs ; thirdly, there will be an increased expenditure imme- 
diately required to make all buildings in process of construction 
comply with the provisions of the new Act; and, lastly, the 
owners of high buildings and twenty-person buildings should be 
preparing to meet the rules for existing buildings which will be 
affected on the 1st of January, 1907. The outlay under this 
head has been estimated at from £500 to £600 for each 
building. 
“THE PAPAL ATTACK ON FRANCE.” 

Mr. R. Dell discusses the probable attitude of the 
Catholic Church in relation to the law separating 
Church and State. He says :— 

If Catholics accept the law, with whatever motives or intent 
they will be left unmolested ; but it will be a truce, not a 
peace, between Church and State, if Catholics be organised as 
a political party to promote what are called the ‘interests ”— 
which always mean worldly interests—of the Church. The 
French people is irrevocably, fundamentally anti-clerical ; it 
has been so for centuries, and it will always be so; and the 
Church has no hope of regaining religious influence unless and 
until it is prepared to abandon ull attempt to gain political 
influence. The choice has to be made; and if the Church, or 
Rome, chooses political influence, it will infallibly lose both, 

THE NEW REGIME AT THE ADMIRALTY. 

Sir W. H. White shakes his head over the new régime 
at the Admiralty. He criticises the official statement of 
the way in which the savings have been effected. He 
says :— 

Obviously this condition of affairs cannot be perpetuate: 
without serious detriment to the efficiency of the Royal Navy, 
and it is as necessary ta make adequate provision for maintenance 
of completed ships as to provide for new construction on a 
proper scale, 

He deprecates the policy of concealment recently 
introduced, and says :— ; 

The naval policy of the British Empire is a great publi: 
interest, if not the greatest. It is contrary to precedent to shut 
out the public from information in regard to the great lines of 
policy embodied in our naval construction. No committee, 
however constituted, can be justified in demanding blind con- 
fidence in its conclusions ; no Board of Admiralty is justified in 
refusing information of the nature above described. 

_ Lord Monson contributes some interesting remin- 
iscences of Eton at the beginning of last century which 
he found among the papers of his grandfather. 
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UNEMPLOYED {i 1 (Brodrick) : ‘‘ Rather clever, isn’t it?” 
SNAKE-CHARMERS(No. 2 (Curzon): ‘‘ Bah! He’s only drugged the snake.” 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


THE April Fortnightly, although disfigured as usual by 
two articles inspired by the intense distrust of Germany, 
which is so hateful a note in this otherwise excellent 
periodical, is a capital number. The article “ A French 
Archbishop,” by Constance Elizabeth Maud, is the most 
charming pen-picture of an ideal prelate that I have 
ever read. Mrs. John Lane’s social paper on “ Afternoon 
Calls” is another bright and characteristic article. I 
notice elsewhere the anti-German papers, the interesting 
letters on Zionism and its alternative,and Mr. G, S. Street’s 
proclamation of the coming alliance between Socialists 
and Tories, 

THE LEGION OF FRONTIERSMEN, 


Mr. Roger Pocock informs us that a fresh addition is 
being made to the armed forces of the British Empire in 
the shape of a Legion of Frontiersmen which Mr. Hal- 
dane has sanctioned :— 

The Legion received the approval of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on February 15th, 1906. There are 620,000 qualified 
men in the Empire, of-whom a twentieth part would make a 
Legion of Frontiersmen. In return for the benefits which arise 
from admittance to the Legion, an annual subscription has to 
be paid as follows :—Members pledged to service, 10s, 6d. ; 
Members qualified byt not pledged, £1 1s. od. ; Honorary 
members, £2 2s. od. 

Mr. Pocock says :— 

Although it is a new kind of tree which we have planted, we 
do not know in which direction its branches will spread, or in 
which direction they will fail to grow. Neither do we know 
what manner of fruit will ripen. It may be an Intelligence 
Department in the field which will render the best service, or 
the Guide Corps, or the Scouts, the squadrons for Special 
Service, or a whole Army Corps. All this may fail, and yet the 
Legion, be justified as a new tie binding the nations of the 
Empire. 

IN PRAISE OF OUR NEW NAVY. 

Mr. Archibald S. Hurd, who appears to have consti- 
tuted himself the literary eulogist of the new régzme at the 
Admiralty, writes on “ Progress and Reaction in the 
Navy.” He is enthusiastic in his praise of the present 
system, and especially defends its weakest point—the 
new method of educating officers, the practical effect of 
which, some fear, will be the exclusion of all but middle 
and upper class boys from the engineering staff of the 
Navy. Mr. Hurd does not share this fear. On the general 
question he says :— 

The motto of the new Board of Admiralty is ‘‘ the fighting 
efficiency of the Fleet and its instant readiness for war,” and in 
all departments the naval organisation is being tuned up to this 
pitch. A year or so ago rather more than half of the Fleet of 
men-of-war were out of commission and unready for service. 
To-day every efficient man-of-war not undergoing large repairs 
in the dockyard is in commission. 

AN ITALIAN “ JOHN INGLESANT.” 

Mrs. Crawford describes with much delight Fogazzaro’s 
new novel “ I] Santo” in an article entitled “ A Saint in 
Fiction.” She says :— 

There has recently been published in Italy a novel which, 
both by the nature and the bitterness of the controversy it has 
excited, can only be compared to the appearance in England of 
‘John Inglesant” a quarter of a century ago, or yet, more 
peeciely, to that of ‘* Robert Elsmere ” some few years later. 
No novel in Italy since ‘‘I Promessi Sposi” has had so 
startling and sudden a success. 


She regards it as a hopeful sign. She says :— 


Many symptoms point to a revival of practical Christianity 
among the Catholics of Northern and Central Italy, not the 
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least significant of these being the extraordinary demand for the 
cheap Gospels now being issued in tens of thousands by the 
Society of St. Jerome. To these signs of the times must be 
added the reception accorded to the novel before us, a reception 
which of itself guarantees some measure of success to that 
spiritual awakening of the nation which Antonio Fogazzaro, 
poet and patriot, dreams of effecting. 
THE TEST OF THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 

Dr. Saleeby preaches a sermon from the text “I 
have come that you may have life and have it more 
abundantly ” :— 

We are now possessed, it seems to me, of @ criterion of all 
religions. They are all products or characters or appanages of 
living creatures, living men. Asshe judges every other character 
of every living thing, Nature judges them according to their 
worth for her supreme purpose—fulness of life. Selfish 
asceticism, seeking the eternal salvation of its own paltry, 
because selfish, soul, will not enter into the religion of the 
future. It has scarcely any survival-value, and Nature will have 
none of it. The morality inculcated by the religion of the 
future is such as best serves Nature’s unswerving desire—fulness 
of life. 

THE SPEED LIMIT FOR MOTORS. 

In an article on “ The Public, the Motorist, and the 
Royal Commission,” Mr. Henry Norman contends 
strongly in favour of an abolition of the speed limit. He 
says :— 

I am most strongly of opinion that a fixed limit of speed is 
undesirable from every point of view, as it is wholly misleading, 
and causes many of the offences it is designed to suppress. It 
would further be absolutely essential that fines levied should not 
go in relief of local rates. So long as this system prevails there 
will be trumped-up charges and unjust fines. The Inland 
Revenue tax ought to be levied, not per wheel, but per horse- 
power. Suppose this to be fixed at §s. I hold that the sums 
received from fines should, after payment of costs, go to a fund 
at the disposal of a central body controlling the main roads of 
the country. The latest figures show 50,337 cars and 56,237 
motor-cycles registered in the United Kingdom. Their number 
is increasing very rapidly indeed. Two years hence there will 
probably be 150,000 of both classes. A fair average would be 
12 h.p. per vehicle. This gives 1,800,000 total horse-power, 
and an annual revenue for road construction and maintenance 
according to my proposal of £450,000. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Saxon Mills, writing on Chinese Labour and the 
Government, arrives at the uncomfortable conclusion 
that “ Ministers seem to have hit upon the worst pos- 
sible policy—that which is least likely to do any good, 
and most certain to create embarrassment! and irritation 
throughout the whole of South Africa.” Mr, Henry James 
adds a description of his impressions of Philadelphia to 
his pictures of New York and Boston. 


The Young Man. 


Mr. C. B. Fry looms largely inthe Young Man. The 
opening paper, unsigned, is an enthusiastic tribute to his 
immense capacity for work as well as for play, though he 
never seems to do any work at all. He even edits a 
magazine without littering his room with copy an 
galleys. His scholastic attainments are considerable, 
and one can well imagine that a general air of briskness 
and alertness pervades his Hampshire home. Mr. Fry 
himself writes an article on “The Sport Instinct,” 
pleading that sport must not be condemned “ because 
miserable follies (such as betting) cling to it, as the 
parasite clings to the lion,” and insisting on the extent 
to which sins of the body militate against success iD 
athletics. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. \ 

OF the articles in the Contemporary—rather a dull 
number on the whole—which have not been sepa- 
rately noticed, perhaps the most important is one by 
“Testis” on “Religious Events in France.”. He says 
that, although the whole French press pretended that 
last month’s “inventory” riots were unexpected and 
spontaneous, the exact contrary is the case. The 
incredible anger against the Separation is more sincere 
and justifiable than might at first. be thought, and is 
exactly analogous to that felt by a strong, able-bodied 
workman stigmatised as “too old at forty,” or by an old 
governess cast adrift when no longer wanted. 

Another fact the writer mentions is that the Protestants 
in the Cévennes, one of France’s most Protestant districts, 
did not resist the inventories at all ; the law fell on them 
exactly as on the Catholics, and sooner or later the 
Catholics will ask why the Protestants could submit joy- 
fully to what the Catholics resisted so stubbornly. Even 
eminent Catholics have been asking why they have lost 
the battle. ‘ Testis” replies :— 

Let the Catholics of France be under no delusion. The sole 
reason why they have lost their battle on the political ground is 
because they have forgotten the truly holy battle, the intellec- 
tual, moral and religious struggle. 

THE LIMITATIONS OF NAPOLEON’S GENIUS. 

Dr. J. Holland: Rose comments on “the recent revival 
of the Napoleonic legend,” mainly due to the astonishing 
output of memoirs during recent years, memoirs full of 
mistakes which “ pleasingly diversified dull reality,” but 
did not give a true conception of Napoleon. No one 
would claim for Napoleon originality of thought or of 
literary judgment ; Dr. Rose is convinced that even in 
politics and war his originality has been overestimated. 
“The great Corsican rarely troubled himself to gauge 
the motives influencing the conduct of neighbouring 
States.” He could not see things from their standpoint, 
partly, perhaps, from his intellectual contempt for that 
standpoint ; and he consequently miscalculated their 
ability and power, and misread their characters. His 
“intolerant dogmatism” is contrasted with the “ cautiously 
constructive diplomacy ” of Bismarck, much to the advan- 
tage of the latter. Despise your foe and rigidly resolve 
never to yield an inch—is this true greatness? asks Dr. 
Rose. It was Napoleon allover. “The limitations of his 
nature . . . explain why in two years his own conquests 
and those of the revolutionary wars were overwhelmed 
by the new national energies which his domination had 
aroused.” 

TEACHING READERS TO READ. 

Mr, Ernest A. Baker, a well-known librarian, writes 
on “ Direction for Popular Readers,” pleading for guides 
to the literature of different subjects, somewhat on the 
lines of the American Library Association, only not of 
such immense size, if they are to be “popular.” He 
thoroughly approves of the American plan of not merely 
describing but also of stigmatising, if necessary. When 
“spade” means rubbish, the Americans do not scruple 
to call a spade a spade. The future of the public 
library movement, he considers, depends on three things 
—teaching children to use a library, training librarians 
as professors of books, and providing means for directing 
reading. ; 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson criticises “The New Aristocracy of 
Mr. Wells,” the point of his criticism being that it is bad 
for any class, however weak and foolish, to be entirely 
and arbitrarily deprived of a share in the government, and 
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placed under absolute control of any other class, how- 
ever superior. Does Mr. Hobson see how this may be 
applied to a certain ever-burning question regarding 
women’s political rights? Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger’s 
description of the “ Franco-German Frontier” is chiefly 
of interest to students of military problems ; but his con- 
clusion is that, although Nancy ought to be fortified and 
is not, and although hardly enough soldiers are guarding 
the frontier, yet that fortified frontier is a niarvellous 
achievement. Mr. W. H. Bennett combats the notion 
that archeology in any way rehabilitates the traditional 
views as to the composition of the Old Testament. Dr. 
P. T, Forsyth, writing on “The Catholic Threat of 
Passive Resistance,” says that when the Catholics have 
as good ground as the Nonconformists for passive 
resistance, it is not only their right but their duty to 
resist passively, “The Catholics want from our State 
something meant to be fatal to us... But we mean in 
our compromise with the State nothing fatal to them.” 





THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


THE Monthly Review is particularly full of interest this 

month, and several papers claim separate notice. 
MR. MORLEY—AN ETCHING, 

Mr. Algernon Cecil contributes a paper on Mr. John 
Morley, which can be compared with an etching better 
than with a portrait. The school of thought which Mr. 
Morley embodies more fully than any living man “is 
fast dying out. Liberalism, in any intelligible sense, will 
not last another generation.” And it is just because 
English Liberalism is “ flickering with all the power of 
the expiring candle” that the opinions of its stoutest 
champion are peculiarly interesting. The article, if not 
exactly a tribute to Mr. Morley as a politician, in spite 
of the writer’s admiration of “ his shrewd generalisations 
on public policy,” evidently credits him with having 
exercised and still exercising a profound influence on the 
thought of the present generation, For Mr. Morley’s 
style Mr. Cecil has an admiration as sincere as discrimi- 
nating. After all, Mr. Morley’s own description of Burke 
applies equally to himself—that he “has the sacred gift 
of inspiring men to use a grave diligence in caring for 
high things and in making their lives at once rich and 
austere.” 





THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE London Quarterly Review for April has less than 
usual of the metaphysical and theological element and 
more of interest for the general reader. Mr. W. B. Dalby 
indulges in a rapt appreciation of Maeterlinck. He 
declares that the consciousness of the Divine Life is at 
the basis of all his thinking, and that always “as the real 
Leader of humanity he seems to see Jesus Christ Him- 
self.” Professor J. S. Banks treats of the literary aspects 
of the Old Testament, for in that field, he thinks, Scrip- 
ture will easily hold its own. The Editor contributes a 
very pleasant article on Holman Hunt and his art and 
his acquaintances. Professor Garvie contributes a 
thoroughly good piece of work in an argument for foreign 
missions, which takes a commanding survey of.modern 
objections. Mr. A. S. Way finds relics of ancient Aryan 
folklore in Shakespeare. Professor Lofthouse takes occa- 
sion from the monotheism of the Masai, a puzzling tribe 
of East Central Africa, to argue for an original mono- 
theism revealed to the race, by Israel chiefly recognised 
and retained. Wireless telegraphy also comes in for a 
study by F. James. 
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THE WORLD’S WORK AND PLAY. 


THE April number of the Worlds Work and Play is 
chiefly notable for Mr. Talbot’s description of the 
mammoth Cunarders, and the interview with Sir 
William van Horne on Canadian and British trade, both 
of which are noticed elsewhere. It is also distinguished 
by its demands for many reforms. In his “ March of 
Events,” Mr. Norman expresses great regret that the 
Prime Minister has declined to introduce the metric 
,system of weights and measures into this country, and 
that he did not order the removal of the grille from the 
Ladies’ Gallery. Mr. H. G. Archer urges that the 
British army be equipped with the automatic rifle, 
which uses and so diminishes the force of recoil by 
consecutive supply, thus enabling the marksman to 
keep his rifle to his shoulder for at least ten shots, 
instead of having to lower it and reload each time he 
fires. Mr. Harvey Clifton presses for the removal of the 
distinction between solicitor and barrister. Lawyers 
should be one class, not two. Mr. Fred T. Jane advises 
the employment of marines as chauffeurs, their naval 
experience having made them handy, trustworthy, and 
self-respecting. “* Home Counties” gives an interesting 
account of how a small farmer succeeded who taught 
himself to read and write when a boy, and at twenty 
married on gs. a week. He worked his way up till he is 
reckoned to be worth £2,000, Mr. S. L. Bastin has a 
beautifully illustrated paper on the rose, the queen of 
flowers. The illustrations are, aS usual, a notable 
feature. The portrait of Sir William van Horne makes 
a fine frontispiece, and the picture of the stadium at 
Athens, where the Olympic games have been revived, is 
very interesting. 


THE OCCULT MAGAZINES. 


Mr. A, P. SINNETT must be congratulated upon having 
written one of the most. amusing and suggestive short 
stories of the year. “A Bridal Pair” in April Broad 
Views is a fanciful tale based upon the now well- 
established fact of the possibility of two alternating per- 
sonalities in the same body. 
with a young lady who, when she promises to marry him, 
is Miss Lucy Vanerby. But the body of Miss Vanerby 
is tenanted by two personalities, known respectively as 
Lucy and Leonora, each with distinct characters, tastes, 
and memories. After the barrister has wooed and won 
the love of Lucy, Leonora suddenly replaces Lucy as the 
tenant of Miss Vanerby’s body. As Lucy’s lover knows 
nothing of the sudden change of personalities, there is at 
first the devil to pay. Fortunately Leonora holds pos- 
session long enough to be wooed and won in her turn, 
and the lucky barrister marries two'women in one. What 
will happen after the wedding, when Lucy returns to find 
her lover has married Leonora, is to be told in a subse- 
quent number. 

From a paper on occultists’ views in politics we learn 
that the invisible world is governed by an absolute 
monarchy, and that, therefore, occultists are absolutists. 
As a first step towards dethroning democracy Mrs. 
Besant proposes to allow no man a vote until he is fifty 
years of age. 

An article by a clergyman of the Church of Engiand 
who has a mediumistic wife describes his experiences. 
He finds consolation from being told that although his 
church is half empty-to the physical eye it is packed to 
the doors with an immense congregation of disembodied 
spirits who hang eagerly upon his words. 
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A barrister falls in love . 
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Violet Tweedale, writing on Women and the Franchise, 
maintains that the purification of the churches, “ which is 
such a crying necessity of the day, lies in the hands of 
woman.” “The superannuated marriage service,” for 
instance, must be amended. Violet Tweedale is so 
vehement a purifier that she rages against apples because 
of the story of Eve’s transgression :— 

What incalculable damage that cheap and esculent fruit has 
caused humanity ! . As I look on its innocent, blushing cheek 
as it lies on my table I feel I owe it a deep grudge. It “has 
prostituted the minds of the vast majority of my sex. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


THE Westminster Review is an average number. The 
opening paper, on “ The Age of the Ostrich,” asserts that 
England has been passing through a period of make- 
believe, of which Mr. Chamberlain is the personification. 
The press make-believe as hard as anything, witness 
ignorance about South African affairs, and the systematic 
boycott by the papers of the Nonconformist mass meeting 
in July, 1903, at the Albert Hall to protest against the 
Education Bill. Considering the importance and numbers 
of the Nonconformists, it was carrying the game of make- 
believe too far to ignore such a meeting, as did some of 
the Conservative papers. Witness also the boycott by 
the London press of many important meetings of the 
Labour Party and Socialists. 


INCREASING THE DEATH DUTIES. 


Far the most controversial article is on the subject of 
increasing the Death Duties by Mr. W. T. Bell, who 
would increase these duties to such an extent as to make 
it practically impossible for any family to live on the 
income derived from accumulated capital handed down 
to it-—at least, to live on such income continuously, gene- 
ration after generation. In short, a tax on idleness is 
what he advocates. Why should any man idle away his 
life because his father or grandfather made a huge 
fortune? But do such men idle away their lives as a 
rule? Do they not often do most useful work which could 
hardly be done by any but a leisured class? Under the 
proposed graduated scale of duties (from 10 per cent. 
on £5,000 to £10,000 to 20 per cent. on estates over 
£100,000) no estate should be reduced to less than 
£5,000. 


CHURCH AND POOR LAW REFORM. 


Mr. F. H, Barrow, who says he has worked for years 
among the London poor both with Churchmen and 
Nonconformists, does not seem to have formed, on the 
whole, the highest opinion of the clergy of the Establish- 
ment, who, he says, are more their own masters than 
any other class of men, and withal often astonishingly 
irresponsible, even idle. He would not disestablish the 
Church, which would largely destroy its value as a 
national asset, but he would turn the Bishops out of the 
House of Lords, confining the clergy to their true sphere 
of work, and clearly defining their duties to the 
community as agents for caring for the sick and aged 
poor. Lessening some of the Church’s privileges, and 
subjecting them to more control in their secular func- 
tions would, he hopes, abate that sacerdotalism and 
assumption of superiority which make them often 
obnoxious to the ordinary citizen. 

There are several other articles, notably one on 
a ramble in Thessaly, but none requiring special 
notice. 
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THE GRAND MAGAZINE. 

In the Grand Magazine Mr. Horace Newte, writing 
on “ Playwriting as a Profession,” gives the aspiring 
playwright much wholesome if, probably, unpalatable 
advice. Whatever he may do, he is hardly likely to coin 
money ; more kicks than halfpence seems the lot of most 
playwrights. Till I read this article I did not realise 
that the vice of playwriting was so common, 

SUCCESS IN THE ARMY. 

As in success on the stage, so in success in the army, 
those writers frank enough to do so admit that luck, 
sheer luck, is a large element. Thoroughness first, says 
one writer, health secondly (even firstly), and thirdly 
ambition. Lord Playfair says “ common-sense, tact and 
good fortune,” and adds, underlining, that “the greatest 
of these is good fortune.” “Interest and the possession 
of ample means,” says another eminent soldier, are 
highly potent factors in army success :— 

A well-known general officer was some years ago asked how 
he had achieved such great success in his profession, as he had 
never appeared to overwork himself. The blunt reply was :— 
“What fool could not get on in the Army who had £5,000 
a year!” 

JURIES AND JUSTICE. 

A lawyer and a layman discuss the question whether 
juries ensure justice or not ; and most readers will pro- 
bably think that the lawyer—the Noes—has it. Lack 
of responsibility of jurymen, growing popular distrust of 
them, frequent disagreement of juries, their liability to 
be unduly influenced by a clever advocate, the mischief 
resulting from juries being swayed by local and personal 
interests—these are the lawyer’s chief arguments against 
jurymen. Generally speaking, he believes a fairer verdict 
likely to be obtained from a judge than from a jury, and 
cites Sir George Lewis as being of the same opinion. 
The defence article is rather on the lines of “ what has 
endured so long must be good.” 

WHY IS HOME DULL? 

Dora D. Chapman, writing on this subject, attributes 
the desire of so many women to escape from the 
monotony of ordinary home life to the dull, dead level 
to which housekeeping has been reduced by means of 
stores, and all sorts of modern scientific appliances, 
saving one all thinking. It was much more interesting 
to do your own preserving, bacon-curing, spinning and 
herb-drying, than to buy jams, bacon, linen and dried 
herbs at the stores. Specious reasoning ; but a house 
which is kept like a home, which many English houses 
are not, will afford scope for a fairly energetic woman 
even now. And a really domestic woman will be 
domestic, the stores notwithstanding. 





Blackwood. 

THE transports of political despair, which have been 
quoted elsewhere, form undoubtedly the most striking 
feature in the April Blackwood. Mr. Alfred Noyes’s 
book on Drake, Mr. Perceval Gibbon’s sketch of 
Count Witte, and Mr. H. W. Lucy’s plan of a new 
House for the Commons have received separate notice. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell writes in his charming way of 
gamekeepers and gillies he has known, and pays a 
very kindly tribute to the character and service of 
these humble acolytes of sport. There is a sketch of 
Charles Lever which reveals how much he owed to his 
publisher, Mr. Blackwood, not merely for funds when 
he was impecunious, but also for kindly criticism and 
encouragement. Mr. Edward Hutton describe his visit 
to Salamanca. There are some reminiscences from the 
nursery under the title of “ Infantilia Quaedam.” 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American Review for March contains 
articles on the Americanisation of the West Indies and 
the secret of Count Witte’s failure, which are noticed 
elsewhere. 

THE EUROPEANISATION OF AMERICA, 


In contrast to the account given as to the inevitable 
destiny of the British West Indies to drift into the 
bosom of the American Republic, take this account by 
Mr. Henry James of the extent to which the Europeans 
have annexed Boston. He stood on Beacon Hill one 
fine Sunday :— 

There went forward across the top of the hill a continuous 
passage of men and women, in couples and talkative companies, 
who struck me as labouring wage-earners, of the simpler sort, 
arrayed in their Sunday best and decently enjoying their 
leisure. They came up from over the Common, they passed or 
paused, exchanging remarks on the beauty of the scene, but 
presenting themselves to me as of more interest, for the 
moment, than anything it contained. For no sound of 
English, in a single instance, escaped their lips ; the greater 
number spoke a rude form of Italian, the others some outland 
dialect unknown to me—though I waited and waited to catch 
an echo of antique refrains. No note of any shade of American 
speech struck my ear, save in so far as the sounds in question 
represent to-day so much of the substance of that idiom. The 
types and faces bore them out; the people before me were 
gross aliens to a man, and they were in serene and triumphant 
possession, 

THE AMERICAN NAVY, 

The writer of the articles on the American Navy 
says :— 

The general conclusion to which this review of the situation 
leads is that, if the American Navy is to deserve and command 
our good opinion in the future, as it has in the past, we must 
radically change our policy in dealing with it, not only as to 
details of organisation, but as to general spirit. 


THE ARENA. 


THE Avena for March contains an admirable record 
of the war against the Standard Oil plutocracy, which is 
at present absorbing public attention in America. | 
quote elsewhere from the statement made by Mr. David 
Graham Phillips, the American novelist, on the growth 
of plutocracy in America. ‘There is a brief but interest- 
ing paper on the growth of the movement in favour of 
Direct Legislation by the people by means of the Refer- 
endum. Four of the Western States have embodied 
Direct Legislation in their constitutions, and Montana 
will follow suit. The principle has been embodied in 
many city charters. Another brief but suggestive paper 
points out that the heart of the race problem is to be 
found in the fact that the law and custom of whites 
preserve white women exclusively for themselves ; they 
leave white men free to prey at will upon coloured women. 
A paper on.economy makes the curious calculation that 
every American wastes at least 23d.aday. This amounts 
to a sum of £300,000,000 per annum, 





IN the Quéver for April Rev. F. B. Meyer applauds 
the methods of the C.O.S. Mr. N. Howard sketches Dr. 
Luther Burbank, the magician of plants, and Mr. Frank 
Webster continues his account of the religious press of 
to-day, treating specially of the Life of Fatth, Christzan 
World, Church Times, Methodist Times, Christian 
Commonwealth, and the Record. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 

THE April number is distinctly readable by the 
civilian as well as by the expert. The “ Duty of the 
Flag” is a historic phrase explained by Mr. G. Hewlett. 
It meant the duty we claimed from the ships of other 
nations passing through British seas to strike their flags 
and lower their topsails in the presence of a British ship. 
The right is traced back to the dominion of the seas 
claimed by Edgar in the year 960. It was insisted upon 
in the ordnance of Hastings under King John, and 
maintained under penalty of immediate attack by the 
British ship until the beginning of the last century. 

“ Captain R. N.” pursues his review of the last ten years 
of naval administration abroad. France, he says, has 
been slow to build battleships, but has been building up 
an important destroyer flotilla of sixty. In submarines 
and submersables she maintains the lead, having no less 
than ninety-eight. The United States has made greater 
progress in its Navy than Germany, and has markedly 
improved in gunnery. Germany’s naval programme 
involves a financial strain perhaps hardly realised as yet 
by the German people. The writer asks, Where has 
the two-power standard gone? A _ Franco-German 
coalition is still not an impossibility, C. de Thierry 
contrasts England and Germany in a paper which 
regards a conflict for life and death between the 
two Powers as inevitable. If necessity is the tyrant’s 
plea, inevitableness seems to be the Jingo’s plea. “ The 
necessity is not ethical, but elemental,” whatever that 
may mean. 

Major Denny describes the rise and development 
of the Canadian military force, and specially eulo- 
gises the formation of cadet corps and of rifle clubs 
throughout the Dominion. He exclaims, “ How much 
healthier would our weak-kneed, narrow-chested, 
cigarette-smoking youngsters become were cadet corps a 
natural concomitant to English home life ! ” 

Major Naish contrasts the voluntary system beyond 
the Atlantic with ours. He says the city armouries of 
New York alone have cost two millions. He adds 
that the Canadian Minister of Militia and Defence 
is perfecting a scheme of universal training in the 
schools and colleges, and teaching those over 
fourteen to shoot. 

“ Beedos” insists that for the upkeep of the army 
improved barrack accommodation is necessary. He 
asks that every man should have a cubicle of his 
own. He would also enlist more boys and train 
them for civilian employments which they could follow 
“ Testudo” insists 
that in order to provide for the hasty intrenchment of 
infantry on the battlefield every soldier should be supplied 
on service with some implement with which he can 
quickly dig himself into ground of any description. 





The Engineering Magazine. 

THE Engineering Magazine for April has a great deal 
of human interest in it. Mr. Becker’s “ Square Deal in 
Works Management” has been separately noticed. Mr. 
F. L. Waldo describes the process of preparing the 
isthmus for canal construction work, and shows how the 
Augean stables of Spanish and French insanitation have 
beencleansed by the American Hercules. The illustrations 
give a very pleasing impression of the streets and dwell- 
ings, hospitals and cars which American sanitary science 
has introduced. The question of the respective relations 
of the executive and the engineering officers in the Navy 
is discussed in two papers, one as affecting the American 
and the other as affecting the British Navy. 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

Macmillan’s Magazine for this month has several 
good papers, one of which, dealing with British Columbia, 
is separately noticed. 

BAD BREAD AND THE BRITISH PUBLIC. 

Mr. Francis Fox, writing about “ Bread,” says that his 
article on the same subject last year brought him much 
correspondence, showing that if the trade does know why 
white bread is so often unwholesome the general public 
does not. Yet it is the public in general whom he blames 
for the amount of bad bread sold, not the millers and 
bakers, who merely supply what the public demands. 
White bread, very white, the public insists upon ; and 
white bread it gets, not now whitened artificially, but by 
the abstraction of the most valuable elements in the 
wheat. White bread is still the best, but not snow- 
white, “ anzemic ” bread. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

THE March number is exceptionally good. Mr. 
Maurice Low’s -sketch of the German Emperor claims 
separate mention. The love of wealth and the public 
service are contrasted in a very thoughtful analysis of 
motives by Mr. F. W. Taussig. The writer points out 
that the system of constitutional checks prevailing in 
American democracy rather tends to hinder captains of 
industry of high motive entering political life, but he 
ends with characteristic American optimism. He says, 
“Our political machinery is improving ; the worship of 
wealth is diminishing ; the respect for public service is 
increasing. Men of character and capacity will win in 
the long run the suffrage of the people.” Mr. G, W. 
Alger exposes the emptiness of the “freedom of con- 
tract” which American judges have been upholding at 
the expense of Labour, and complains that the workers’ 
discontent with the law lies in the fact that it guarantees 
them individual and not social or industrial freedom. 

John Corbin laments the realistic pictorial scenery 
which transmogrifies the great Shakespearean master- 
pieces, but rejoices that there is a strong and growing 
minority of intelligent people who prefer their Shakespeare 
harmoniously produced on a stage that, instead of de- 
stroying the effect which Shakespeare intended, realises 
it to the utmost. The Elizabethan tradition avoids the 
expense which has so often proved ruinous. 

“The Red Man’s Last Roll-call” is the title that Mr. 
C. M. Harvey gives to the dissolution of the tribal organi- 
sation of the Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, Chickasaws 
and Seminoles, which was to take place on the 4th of 
March. “ The epoch of the American Indian is closed.” 
Henceforth, the American is absorbed in the general 
citizenship of the United States. The total Indian popula- 
tion of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, is said to be 
270,000. When Columbus landed they probably did not 
exceed 600,000 or 800,000. Mr. Harvey insists that the 
American red man taught the American white man how to 
fight in the modern way with open formation, individual 
initiative and pursuit of cover. At present 30,000 Indians 
are attending school, 40,000 are members of churches, 
70,000 talk English, most of them wear civilised clothes, 
only 26,000 blanketed Indians are left in the United States. 
There is fair prospect that the Indian will maintain his 
place among other citizens. 

Mr. George Hodges reports that the books of religion 
which are being widely read at present are of the Liberal 
sort, not of the scared and scandalised Conservative order. 
There are good literary articles on Anatole France, 
Letters of Walpole, and the statesmanship of Turgot. 
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THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. , 

THE Cornhill Magazine, though not very quotable, is 
very readable this month. 

IN UNKNOWN CHINA, 

The most interesting paper is Mrs. Archibald Little’s 
“ Journey of Surprises,” an account of her journey through 
Yunnan (the most south-westerly and, it seems, the 
poorest province of China) from the Yangtse, with poor 
sheep, cattle used only as beasts of burden, and “roads 
so bad that nothing can be taken away to sell advan- 
tageously.” The journey took forty-two days, “the 
hardest as well as the longest land journey I have yet 
taken.” The flowers seem to have been beautiful, from 
sweet violets to rambler roses, from candelabra cacti 
to rhododendrons. I make one extract from this account 
of a little-known part of the world :— 

One of the great delights along this indescribably bad road, 
and, indeed, all the way to Yunnanfu, was the great variety of 
butterflies flitting across our path, and the tameness of the birds, 
who only just rose as we came near, flying on to another twig a 
little ahead, and then settling again, thus affording me a view of 
themselves and their movements, such as with my short sight is 
never possible where sportsmen are about. I thus had the 
pleasure of watching a Reeves pheasant, looking, as usual, as if 
something were tied to its tail, it is so incredibly long, dipping 
into the foam of a cascade between clusters of rambler roses, 
and of watching a hoopoe, with its dainty crest, making its little 
evening preparations, besides many pretty, unknown songsters, 
who gladdened all the day with their songs. 

Taking as his title “ A New Tale of Two Cities,” Mr. 
Laurence Gomme comments on the new phase entered 
upon by Paris and London. “They have discovered in 
the idiosyncrasies of each other food for reflection and 
study.” - Most of the article is taken up with a com- 
parison between the characteristics of the two capitals, 
which is not particularly novel or suggestive. There is 
an amusing sketch, “The New House of Commons,” 
anent the supposed experiences of Mr. Titmouse, M.P. ; 
and the papers “ From a College Window,” which have 
for a year been a feature of the Cornhill, are continued, 
the twelfth paper dealing with religion and the writer’s 
conception of the meaning of that word :— 

By religion I mean the power, whatever it be, which makes 
a man choose what is hard rather than what is easy, what is 
lofty and noble rather than what is mean and selfish ; that puts 
courage into timorous hearts, and gladness into clouded spirits ; 
that consoles men in grief, misfortune, and disappointment ; 
that makes them joyfully accept a heavy burden ; that, in a 
word, uplifts men out of the dominion of material things, and 
sets their feet in a purer and simpler region. 





THE CENTURY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

THE Century publishes, as its opening paper, an 
account of “ A Week at Waterloo,” the narrative of Lady 
de Lancy, the three months’ wife of a Colonel of Welling- 
ton’s Staff, who was wounded at the beginning of the 
battle, and nursed by his young wife till his death. Pre- 
faced to this narrative, whose artless style invests it with 
strong human interest, is an unpublished letter by Scott, 
and a letter from Dickens, on whom the reading of the 
narrative clearly made a deep impression. “I shall never 
think of the Duke [of Wellington] any more but as he 
stood in his shirt with the officer in full-dress uniform,” 
wrote Dickens. This refers to a passage describing how 
Colonel de Lancy had been twice to the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s in one day :— 

The first time he found him standing looking over a map with 
a Prussian general, who was in full-dress uniform—with orders 
and_cross¢s, etc.—the Duke was in his chemise and slippers, 
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preparing to dress for the Duchess of Richmond’s ball ; the 
two figures were quite admirable. The ball took place not- 
withstanding the vévei//e played through the streets the whole 
night. Many of the officers danced, and then marched in the 
morning. 

Lady de Lancy’s account of her nursing of her husband 
at Waterloo itself shows how lamentably little provision 
there was for sickness. The surgeon’s only idea seemed 
to be to bleed an already enfeebled patient, and one cannot 
but feel that here was a good life thrown away. Lad 
Hamilton appears frequently in the narrative. 

Another article deals with the work of Constantin 
Meunier, as “ A Sculptor of the Labourer.” The repro- 
ductions of his work show it to be very vigorous, Meunier, 
who died just a year ago, was a Belgian. The Historic 
Palace of Paris described is the Hétel de La Roche- 
foucauld-Doudeauville. The paper on “ Lincoln the 
Lawyer” contains several good stories of old Abe. He 
was an unusually fair practitioner, but any one who took 
him for a simple-minded man in the court-room “ would 
very soon wake up on his back in the ditch.” He was a 
singularly able cross-examiner, yet he never succeeded in 
making more than a bare living from his practice, which 
is perhaps why so many people have forgotten that he 
ever was a lawyer. The reason why he did not pile up 
fees may be gathered from the following :— 

“Yes,” Mr. Herndon reports him as advising a client, ‘‘ we 
can doubtless gain your case for you; we can set a whok 
neighbourhood at loggerheads; we can distress a widowe:d 
mother and her six fatherless children, and thereby get for you 
six hundred dollars to which you seem to have a legal claim, 
but which rightfully belongs, it appears to me, as much to the 
woman and her children as it does to you. You must re- 
member, however, that some things legally right are not 
morally right. We shall not take your case, but we will 
give you a little advice for which we will charge you nothing. 
You seem to be a sprightly, energetic man. We would advise 
you to try your hand at making six hundred dollars in some 
other way.” 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 

IN the Strand Magazine the symposium seems to have 
entirely ousted the interview. Inthe April number we 
have two symposiums—the first, “‘ My Best Piece of Light 
Verse,” in which Mr. Owen Seaman, Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
Mr. R. C.. Lehmann, and other writers of humorous 
poetry select their favourite composition ; and the other. 
a symposium of German painters, edited by Adrian 
Margaux, in which several artists select the picture by 
which they prefer to be introduced to the readers of the 
Strand Magazine. 

Mrs. Herbert Vivian contributes an article on Baron 
Tauchnitz and the Tauchnitz Edition of British and 
American Authors, and quotes some of the letters which 
the Leipzig House has received from the various authors 
whose works have appeared in their famous “ Collection.” 
The first volume of the series, Lord Lytton’s ‘‘ Pelham,” 
was published in 1841, and in 1860 the five-hundredth 
volume was reached. Now the number is nearly 4,000, 
about eighty volumes being added each year. 

In another article the Ranee of Sarawak describes a 
day spent in Kuching, to her “the prettiest place in the 
world.” A great tidal river cuts the town in two, and 
the Ranee gives us a charming picture, not of the 
English or European portion of the town, but the more 
interesting native portion. The bazaar is more a 
Chinese street than anything else, and the Ranee thinks 
the Chinese “ absolutely necessary to the development of 
a tropical country. Their energy is amazing, and their 
power of work something extraordinary.” 
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THE REVIEWS. REVIEWED. 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
MR. -THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES is the subject of 
Mr. Herbert Vivian’s “ Study in Personality,” in the 
April number of the Pa// Mall Magazine. 


MR. GIBSON BOWLES. 


According to every political canon, Mr. Bowles con- 
siders his political life has been a conspicuous failure. 
He does not seek office, believing that it involves a great 
sacrifice of independence. To his interviewer he 
says :— 

Office is nothing. The only thing is power,—power to get 
things done and to prevent things from being done. And it is 
on the whole questionable whether an active-minded man, with 
political knowledge and convictions, does not exercise more 
real power out of office than in it. 

To stand alone with a purpose has great advantages and great 
delights. And while I recognise that some members of the 
Government have some power, I envy none of them the mark of 
the galling collar. 

My desire in embracing political life has been to be the 
People’s Member, My desire in embracing political life has 
been to bring about reforms which I consider useful or necessary 
to the country, still more to prevent revolutions, which I believe 
would-be mischievous. My successes have been few and small, 
mostly unknown. . . . I suppose my most useful work on the 
whole is that which has never been heard of. I mean my ten 
years’ service on the Public Accounts Committee. 

DICKENS AND SHAKESPEARE, 

Admirers of Charles Dickens will turn with interest to 
the little article, by Mr. Harry Furniss, on a speech made 
by Dickens at the Garrick Club in 1854. The occasion 
was a Shakespeare Birthday Dinner, at which Dickens 
presided, and his speech was a most brilliant effort, yet 
it is not referred to in any Life of Dickens. Not only had 
it been carefully prepared with regard to the matter, but 
it was acted in a way which surprised everyone. He 
dealt with a number of Shakespeare characters—Hamlet, 
Justice Shallow, Macbeth, Benedick, etc.—each time 
adding quotations, and speaking and acting the lines 
with consummate skill. 

THE SOVEREIGN CITY FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER. 

In another article Mr. C. Lewis Hind takes for his 
theme pictures representing the effect of music upon per- 
formers and audience, and Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn, 
an American, contributes some interesting photographs 
of London. “London,” he says, “is the sovereign city 
for the artist. Her streets and buildings are a liberal 
inspiration, and the man who cannot see London’s charm 
from the top of an omnibus has no sense of art in his 
composition.” 





THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

MR. SPENCER EDGE opens the April number of the 
English Illustrated Magazine with a sensible article on 
the Cheap Cottage, not the cottage at £150 or £200, 
a price which does not in all cases represent the real 
cost, and which is, therefore, not market price. The 
country cottage, he says, must before all things be warm 
and dry, and we must pay for a fabric which will render 
us immune from such plagues as damp and cold. He 
estimates the cost to be nearer £300 than the figures 
already named, and gives a charming design for an 
eight-roomed cottage. 

In the same number there is an article on Kisses, by 
Beatrice Heron-Maxwell. It is illustrated by well-known 
paintings, and the various kinds of kisses are described— 
the kiss social, the kiss platonic, the kiss spontaneous, etc. 
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Mr. J. Loughmore has interviewed Mr. W. Larkins, 
the famous steeplejack who decorated the Nelson pillar 
for the centenary celebration. In doing it Mr. Larkins 
was not allowed to drive in any spikes, but had to lassoo 
the pillar at intervals all the way up by placing around it 
bands of rope. To these the ladders were tied, and to 
reach the capital from the ropes it was necessary to go 
out at an angle of forty-five degrees. Mr. Larkins dis- 
covered a crack in Nelson’s arm which he repaired with 
cement and a copper band. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 

THERE are several good articles in the April number 
of Chambers’s Fournal, 

First may be mentioned that by “One in the Secret,” 
who explains why railways do not pay better. The first 
serious item of loss is caused by competing lines, called 
“ strategic railways.” Their construction is defended on 
the ground that if the A. Railway does not occupy the 
district, the competing company, the B. Railway, will do 
so, and the argument is that it pays the A. Railway to 
build a line and work it at a loss to prevent the B. Rail- 
way from doing so. Then the whole system of promoting 
Bills and opposing rival schemes is extremely wasteful. 
The direct competition between the railways is often 
unnecessary. For instance, four railways compete for 
the London-Manchester traffic. The services between 
London and Scotland are another instance of acute com- 
petition. There is now a through service between the 
North and Midlands and the South of England, and 
we are told that three or four passengers for the through 
coaches constitute a good load, and occasionally there is 
no through passenger at all. Many other reckless 
extravagances are cited, such as that of the Locomotive 
Departments on the different lines, etc. 

The article on the Holloway Friendly Society in the 
January number has called forth some criticism from the 
older societies, but in the April number the writer returns 
to his subject, and again shows how the Holloway Society 
is superior to its predecessors. Inquiries, with sixpence 
enclosed, for a copy of the rules may be addressed to 
Mr. Charles Bennett, Benefit Society Offices, Russell 
Street, Stroud, Gloucestershire, or to Mr. F. W. Daniels, 
Coleridge Chambers, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE. 

InN the Windsor Magazine Mr. J. C. Dollman’s art is 
made the subject of an illustrated paper by Mr. S. L. 
Bensusan. Mr. Dollman’s work is best summed up by 
saying that it is a realisation of his own idea that paint- 
ing should be before all things dramatic. In the painting 
of the picture of “ Mowgli ” (Academy of 1903), suggested 
by Kipling’ s story, the painter did not know where he 
should get the right kind of monkey. Finally he found 
a young organ-grinder, who had one of the right kind :— 

The lad was so well satisfied with his treatment that he spread 
the story of his experiences among his brethren, with the result 
that the quiet corner of Chiswick in which the artist works was 
speedily crowded with organ-grinders and monkeys. These men 
refused to understand why their animals were not required, and 
on the day when the picture was taken to Burlington House, 
there were half-a-dozen disappointed owners of monkeys still 
waiting in the street for a job. . 

The Chronicles in Cartoon are no less interesting than 
usual, and are this month concerned solely with “the 
Bench and the Bar,” from the late Lord Russell of Kil- 
Jowen to Mr. Rufus Isaacs, M.P. 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

THE Nouvelle Revue of March ist opens with an article 
by Gabriel Ferry, on Gambetta and the Scrutin de Liste. 
THE SCRUTIN DE LISTE. 

A quarter of'a century ago Joseph Reinach contributed 
to the Nouvelle Revue (Oct. 15th, 1879) a remarkable 
article on the Scrutin de Liste in France. In writing it 
he was inspired by the ideas and the doctrines of Gam- 
betta, his friend and political master, who recognised * 
that the scrutin d@arrondissement could furnish Parlia- 
ment only with representatives of mediocre moral and 
political culture, more concerned with their personal inte- 
rests than the public good. The scrutin de liste, it is 
stated, remains the only mode of logical expression of 
universal suffrage ; it is the only way to direct the 
democracy. The next national consultation is going to 
revive the question of the scrutin d’arrondissement, and 
Gabriel Ferry takes the opportunity to recall the story of 
Gambetta and his reform. , 

THE NEW ITALIAN MINISTRY. 

Raqueni, has a short article on the New Italian 
Ministry. He thinks the choice of Count Guicciardini 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs a very happy one. The 
Count is a worthy descendant of the Florentine nobles 
who honoured their country by their work. The Count is 
not enthusiastic over the Triple Alliance, but he is de- 
lighted with the Franco-Italian enfente.. One of the 
greatest successes of M. Sonnino, the Prime Minister, is 
that of having disarmed the Extreme Left. The King 
is said to approve of the presence of a Republican in the 
Ministry in the person of M. Pantano, the Minister of 
Agriculture, and he hopes a Socialist will soon be added. 

THE POLITICAL AGITATION IN GERMANY. 

The first article in the second number deals with 
the Social and Democratic agitation in Germany. 
Angel Marvaud, the writer, says a wave of agitation has 
been passing over the plains of the East, and, after 
turning to the South, is now attacking the Tyrolean Alps, 
and is threatening to include the whole Empire. Gather- 
ing in its course all the elements of ferment, discontent, 
and disorder, it not only menaces the capitals of the 
different States, but threatens the windows of the Imperial 
Chancellor at Berlin. The movement is social and 
political, In recent meetings in the large cities the local 
authorities have been called upon to break with the 
agrarian policy of the Government, otherwise a general 
strike will be -proclaimed—‘a political strike of the 
masses,” in the words of August Bebel, at Jena. 





THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

THE first March number of the Revue de Paris opens 
with an article, by Louis Barthou, on “ The Syndicate 
Movement among. Teachers in France.” The law on 
professional syndicates or unions in France has long 
attracted attention. The teachers of Var were the first 
- form a teachers’ syndicate in 1893 in violation of the 

aw. 
: INKYO IN JAPAN. 

Louis Aubert has an article on “ The Inkyo in Japan.” 
When a Japanese becomes inkyo, it means he has gone 
into a retreat. The custom, which came from India, was 
first adopted: by the nobles ir the temples, and then 
imitated by people of all classes. These people retired 
from private life at the age of forty to live according to 
their own tastes, and at Kyéto there are beautiful gardens 
which were planned and laid out for the nobility, who, 
with shaved heads and in Buddhist dress, left the world to 
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become inkyo. To retire at the age of forty is still the 
dream of every Japanese, but the Japanese Government 
does not favour the custom. The nation is, in fact, too 
busy in the world’s affairs to permit men of forty to retire 
fromi activity. 





LA REVUE. 

M. JEAN FINOT, the editor of Za Revue, contributes 
to the first March number another of his articles on the 
science of longevity.. The-present chapter is entitled 
“The Secrets of Youth,” and is a discourse on some of 
the remedies, past and present, for preserving youthful- 
ness. 

THE ELIXIR OF LONG LIFE. 

He first refers to the “ Hermippus Redivivus,” a work 
published by Dr. 1. H. Cohausen at Frankfort in 1742. 
This German doctor recommended as an infallible remedy 
against old age the keeping of the tired and worn body in 
close contact with another body young and vigorous. 
This remedy, which dates back to the days of David, was 
also believed in by Roger Bacon and other philosophers. 

But if we cannot do anything that will make youth 
eternal, we can do much to preserve it for a good long 
time. The paradox that man does not die, but that he 
slowly kills himself, is in many: cases quite true. 
M. Finot does not attempt to enumerate all the 
causes destructive of youth, but concludes by a few words 
on one of the most mischievous—namely, over-eating. 
We are, he says, victims of over-eating. The poor are 
decimated by drink, while the rich die of over-feeding. 
The privations of hunger are less dangerous than 
alimentary excess. 

RACES IN BELGIUM. 

Another interesting paper in the same number deals 
with the Races in Belgium. Under the title of “ French, 
Flemish, and Walloons,” Henri Joly describes the leading 
characteristics of the Flemish and the Walloons and 
compares them with the French. According to Kurth, 
the territory of the Flemish race extends from the South- 
West to the North-East of Belgium, with a central line 
from Dunkerque to Maestricht, including Flanders, 
Brabant, Antwerp, and Limburg, while the Walloon race 
occupies the valley of the River Meuse and the Sambre 
Canal—Hainault, Li¢ge, Namur, Luxemburg, and the 
Ardennes. 

As a race, the Flemish are described as laborious, 
sober, religious, and attached to traditions. From the 
family point of view there is a marked difference between 
the Flemish and the Walloons, The Flemish families of 
six, ten, and twelve children are common, and Camille 
Jacquard observes that if the number of births among the 
Flemish continues at the present rate, and the number 
among the Walloons continues to decrease in the pro- 
portion prevailing to-day, the Walloon region will be 
completely submerged by the Flemish in fifty years. 

PEACE AND ANTI-MILITARISM. 

Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu contributes to the second March 
number an article entitled ‘“ Peace, Christianity, and 
Anti-Militarism.” He says certain anti-militarists in 
France preach disarmament to the nation and desertion 
to the soldiers, but fortunately all the apostles of peace 
are not quite so blind. The writer considers war an evil, 
but he is obliged to admit that of all the countries. of 
Europe, France, by its geographical position and the con- 
figuration of its frontiers, is the most exposed to the 
danger of war. At the present moment the anti-miJ**arist 
propaganda appears a menace to the peace of France 
and of Europe. 
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-THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


IN the first March number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes M. Rouire writes on the English and Afghanistan 
and the Anglo-Afghan Treaty of March, 1905. 


ENGLAND AND AFGHANISTAN, 


The Anglo-Afghan Treaty, he says, carries on the 
political work of Britain begun in Afghanistan nearly a 
century ago with a view to the defence of India. Polliti- 
cally this work of the Anglo-Indian Government is to 
create confidence between Afghanistan and England, 
and to profit by this confidence to make England master 
of Afghanistan. He thinks it possible for Russia and 
England to arrive at an enxfente with reference to their 
Asiatic possessions similar to the Anglo-French enéente, 
and he is sure that both in England and Russia the idea 
has warm partisans. 


BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. 


Camille Bellaigue, writing in the same number, has an 
interesting article on Beethoven’s Piano Sonatas. Thé 
sonatas, he says, are the most “ intimate ” masterpieces 
of their composer, and the most personal, being the only 
works he himself interpreted. But who can define the 
elements of Beethoven’s sonatas ? 

In rhythm Beethoven is the greatest of all musicians— 
in the domain of passion and in the domain of peace and 
calm. As to melody, Beethoven, after having sought it 
in pain and anguish, as his sketch-books show, gives it to 
us at once and for always as soon as he has got posses- 
sion of his idea. The sonatas are musical, even in their 
silence. As Reinecke says, we must take care to observe 
“the admirable and wonderful silences which Beethoven 
has composed.” 

But the moral beauty of the sonatas surpasses all their 
other beauties. The kingdom of Beethoven is in himself. 
With a soul for suffering and anger, he is none the less 
capable of tenderness and joy. There is nothing com- 
parable to his desolation but his ecstasy and rapture. He 
knew every form and every degree of sorrow, as well as 
every manner and every subtle variety of joy. Every 
sonata represents a struggle—the struggle of life—but it 
always ends in victory. Nothing is more beautiful than 
his rebellion, except his patience and his resignation, for 
it is not by violence that he liberates himself. His whole 
work is a counsel and a command embodied in the two 
words and the three notes of the first theme of one of the 
greatest sonatas, “ Lebe wohl!” (Live well !), the ad- 
mirable formula of the German adieu. 


VENEZUELA. 


In the second March number René Pinon writes on 
Venezuela and the French difficulties. For States as 
well as for individuals, says the writer, it is sometimes a 
calamity to be born too rich. Nature has overwhelmed 
Venezuela with advantages, which, though they may be the 
measure of her future prosperity, are none the less the 
source of her present troubles. This country possesses 
such elements of wealth as attract emigrants and foreign 
capital, and provoke a constant movement of change. 
Too far from Europe to fear a military expedition, the 
Republics of South America are most favourable centres 
for ferment and revolution. They are spared the neces- 
sity of the struggle for life which is the stimulus which 
maintains the moral force of nations and the national 
cohesion of peoples. With regard to the present conflict 
with France, the writer thinks the ideal solution would 
be a revolution which would relieve Venezuela of the 
tyranny of President Castro. 


411 
THE CORRESPONDANT. 


IN the Correspondant of March to there is an article 
by Paul Mimande, on the “ Legislative Elections in the 
French Colonies.” 


GOVERNMENT IN THE FRENCH COLONIES, 


The writer points out many serious defects in the 
present system of government, and suggests two systems, 
either of which, he thinks, would be suitable. In the 
first the capital subsidises the colony and maintains the 
personnel of the different services. The local adminis- 
tration is directed by a governor, who is assisted by a 
colonial council composed of notables and of the heads 
of the services, and able to transform itself by the 
addition of supplementary members into an administra- 
tive tribunal. The chief centres have mixed municipali- 
ties composed of members nominated by the capital and 
of members elected by the inhabitants, and presided 
over by a magistrate. 

The second system is that of self-government. In this 
‘case the representative of the State becomes a sort of 
diplomatic agent with a right to veto measures in viola- 
tion of the Constitutional laws of the capital. The 
colony is absolute master of its budget; it elects a 
little local parliament, the governor choosing the 
ministers as indicated by thé majority ; it maintains its 
own Officials and police ; it receives no subsidy of any 
kind; and it lives the life of a quasi-independent 
State. 

EDUCATION IN FRANCE, 


To the same number J. B. Piolet contributes an article 
on the New Free Schools in France. By the laws of 
July, 1901, and July, 1904, we are told, no fewer than 
10,000 schools were closed in 1905, and during the 
present year nearly 600 mtore have been closed. Why 
spend forty t6 fifty million francs in creating free schools, 
and eighteen to twenty million francs annually for their 
maintenance, to destroy them by a simple legislative 
act? At the Lyon Congress in 1904 Auguste Isaac said 
that the elementary education provided by the State was 
unsatisfactory :—“ The impartiality of the modern State 
is an illusion; the neutrality of the State school is a 
chimera.” 

The writer discusses in the present article Jean 
Bornet’s idea of “ The Free School of To-morrow,” as 
set forth in a brochure bearing this title. M. Bornet 
would found associations of parents (including mothers), 
doctors, professors, business men, workmen, etc., to 
administer the schools, and in the normal schools he 
would give a proper training to such teachers as under- 
stand their mission and know how to fulfil it. The 
schools would no longer be quite free, for everywhere it 
has been found that, with gratuitous instruction, assiduity 
in attending the schools has diminished. 


POLAND AND BELGIUM. 


In the second March number René Henry writes on 
Poland ; Her Sorrows and Her Hopes, which he describes 
as the nation without a State, the nation which has been 
proving for more than a century that nations disappear 
only when they abandon themselves and consent to die. 
He finds the same conviction and the same irritation in 
Poland which exist in Hungary. The Hungarians say 
they would have obtained satisfaction from the Emperor 
of Austria, were it not that he is encouraged in his resist- 
ance by the German Emperor. In like manner the 
Poles believe that they would have obtained as complete 
autonomy as Finland if the German Emperor were not 
behind the Tsar. 
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SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 

Kringsjaa (February 28th) contains an article by 
Major L. L. Seaman, of New York, entitled “ Japan’s 
Greatest Triumph—her Conquest of the Hidden Enemy, 
Disease,” in which he asserts that, without belittling in 
the smallest degree the bravery of her soldiers and the 
strategical skill of her generals, it is to her magnificent 
sanitary organisation and the energetic precautions of 
her medical corps that Japan owes her splendid victory 
in the recent war. 

From a visit paid by himself to the headquarters of 
General Oku’s army, Major Seaman found that the 
instrument most in use in the campaign was not the 
Muratti rifle, but the microscope. He is enthusiastic 
over the massage treatment which since long ago has 
played an important part in the cure of disease, and has 
proved very effective. 

BABIES IN THE PULPIT IN ROME. 

Another interesting article in Avingsjaa is Kristian 
Gloersen’s description of a Christmas sojourn in Rome. 
The first place visited was the church, St. Stephen’s 
Rotondo, which is only open on one day in the year-— 
St. Stephen’s Day—when service is held. A children’s 
service was being held. Herr Gloersen imagined that 
this meant a service for children, and was surprised to 
learn that it meant sermons 4y children—infants of two 
and three being lifted up to a sort of pulpit or platform to 
go through a comedy of preaching. Some were frightened 
and wanted to be set down at once, but others gaily lisped 
out some verse they had been taught dealing with Il Santa 
Bambina, one lovely little child of five playing her part 
with the utmost seriousness, turning her eyes heavenward 
and using the most dramatic gestures. The effect upon 
Herr Gloersen and his friend was wholly saddening. 

THE AMARANTHINE ORDER. 

In Varia (No. 2) there is a pleasantly-written account, 
contributed by Ebba D , of the Amaranthine 
Order, which was founded by Queen Christina of Sweden, 
and has survived to the present day. 

“ La regina nomade,” as that gifted but pleasure-loving 
and restless monarch was called, delighted in glitter and 
extravagant display, and the Order was founded at a 
sumptuous banquet which she gave on Twelfth Day, 1653, 
to commemorate the ending of that period of privation 
and national peril known as “the laurel-crowned bark- 
bread years,” and the glory and renown with which 
Sweden, after the Peace of Westphalia, had emerged 
from the Thirty Years’ War—a powerful and triumphant 
State. The Court of Christina was the resplendent gather- 
ing-place of the foremost savants and _bluest-blooded 
aristocrats of the time, while ambassadors and learned 
men from other lands added to the wit and brilliance of 
the chosen circle. 

The banquet was conceived after the Augustan style— 
a magnificent repast at which the guests were gods and 

oddesses feasting in Arcadia, and waited upon by the 
illustrious hostess herself in the character of Amarantha, 
the Shepherdess. In the midst of the revelry, Christina 
changed her costume and passed her splendid fancy dress 
over to her guests to divide amongst themselves its costly 
-rimmings and jewels. Then she chose from amongst 
those who were wont to share: her “most intimate 
pleasures ” sixteen ladies and as many gentlemen to form 
her Society, the members of which were honoured with 
the privilege of supping with their luxurious Sovereign 
every Saturday at Ulriksdal, there “to learn to under- 
stand and admire the sentiments of their Queen.” Chief, 
no doubt, among the distinguished members was her 
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favourite, the Spanish Ambassador, Antonio Pimentelli, 
whose birthplace, Amaranthe, the Queen had evidently 
wished to honour in naming her Society. 

Under its illustrious foundress the Order was, however, 
short-lived. A year later, the restless Christina was on 
her way to Rome, and in her deserted Sweden, as the 
writer says, her subjects soon got something else to think 
of than dances in Arcadia. Under the Carls, a long 
period followed of constant wars and threatened ruin, and 
when at last under “the time of freedom,” gaiety and 
pleasures were ushered in again, it was a totally different 
Order which, in memory of the gifted monarch, was 
founded under the name ofthe old. This later Order was 
of a more democratic and at the same time more elevated 
spirit, its aim being to “further the glory of the Almighty 
and such pursuits as would not displease the Allseeing 
Eye.” But a sprinkling of religion and morals belonged. 
we are told, to the “ picniques ” of that day, and for that 
reason a song in praise of virtue and rightdoing was sung 
between the dances. 

The present Amaranthine Order, which has, as of old, 
its Grand Master and Grand Mistress, its Heralds, 
Staffbearers, Master and Mistress of Ceremonies and 
other officials—and these for the most part the descend- 
ants of distinguished forbears, who held similar positions 
in the Order of their day—holds a grand ball every other 
year. The qualities that are required of an Amaranthist 
are “ Friendship, Sincerity, and Fidelity.” 





THE INDIAN WORLD. 

THE /udian World is the most interesting and sugges- 
tive periodical that reaches this office from Hindostan. 
Its editor is an editor. He has a faith and he preaches 
it, and the selections which he makes from Indian and 
Anglo-Indian publications are varied and thoroughly 
up to date. I quote elsewhere from his articles on the 
growth of the National movement in India, and the 
extract from an Anglo-Indian paper on the threatened 
disappearance of the Burmese from Burmah. There is 
an interesting account of two great pilgrim gatherings—at 
Allahabad and at the Temple of Juggernaut. It is some- 
thing of a shock to learn that the enthusiasm of the 
devotees is insufficient to stand the strain of dragging the 
famous car a mile and a half through the sand; “ for 
when the first day’s excitement was over many of the 
pilgrims cleared off, and the hard work of dragging the 
wooden-wheeled chariots through the heavy sand was 
universally shirked. Finally, hired labour had to do the 
needful.” 

In one article we are told, on the authority of Mrs. 
Steel, that 

It is well to tell the truth solidly sometimes, and the truth is 
this: in sexual matters the standard of national morality is far 
higher in India than it is in England. 

And in India there lies an ideal of what woman should be, 
which is the highest that the world has ever known. 


In another a Hindoo lady declares that “ Modern India 
does not know how to pay respects to women, and is 
robbing them of their rights and privileges, domestic and 
proprietary.” 

There are articles on the Permanent Settlement, on 
Gold Mining in India, etc., together with a good deal of 
miscellaneous information. Among other items I note 
the extraordinary immunity of Europeans from the plague. 
Last year in Bombay Presidency 250,000 natives died 
of the plague and only 10 Europeans. In the previous 
year the figures were 316,000 natives and only eight 
Europeans. 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 


IN Onze Eeuw we have another article on a topic 
which is commanding a good deal of attention, namely, 
the union of Holland and Belgium. The advantages 
and drawbacks are examined once more. The present 
writer does not give so rosy a prospect of the rapproche- 
ment as others have done, but on the whole he thinks 
that it would be a good thing if the two nations were to 
combine. It would be easier to defend their joint terri- 
tories and would materially aid trade. One point, how- 
ever, for the Belgians to consider is their neutrality as 
regards the Great Powers, and that is a serious matter. 

There is an appreciation of Bismarck in the same 
review, with extracts from his letters. We have read 
some of these before, but the article contains much that 
is fresh to the general reader. In a letter dated 1874 the 
Great Chancellor gives expression to the feeling that his 
work is done and that he would like to retire ; Germany 
is consolidated, and what else is there for him to do? 
Yet it was about this time that his tariff policy took shape. 

The question of Government trading in the Dutch 
Indian Possessions is also ably dealt with here. The 
exploitation of mines, the working of plantations and 
other industries carried on by the Government are 
badly done, and a great deal is left undone. The 
Government might make a large revenue out of these, 
but the results are really poor. 

De Gids contains the second article on Dutch Trade 
in Persia and the Levant, this contribution treating of 
Turkey. The tone of this essay reminds us of the 
children’s recitation which ends up with “ All the others 
sit up late, so why can’t 1?” Other countries do a good 
trade with the unspeakable Turk, or within his domi- 
nions, so why should not Holland do more than it does 
now? The writer gives many figures and interesting 
details, showing what is done by others, and especially 
by Belgium, and calls attention to the efforts of a 
patriotic Hollander who is deserving well of his country 
in that direction. Holland is apparently moving, for 
Resident Ministers and Consuls are being appointed, 
but progress is slow and something must be done to give 
it a fillip, The Netherlands will prove more formidable 
competitors in commerce than they have hitherto been ! 
That is the sentiment aroused by a perusal of such con- 
tributions as this. 

A long account of the Central Trade Congress and the 
organisation of German trades into one grand society is 
of interest to all; the writer is comparing the conditions 
in Germany with those in his own land and urging action 
on similar lines. 

Vragen des Tijds may be called an economic issue, 
for its contents mainly concern taxation. The third 
article touches the reform of the general principles of 
taxation existing in Holland, and another contribution 
deals with State taxation and how it affects the munici- 
palities. The income tax naturally comes in for a large 
share of public attention. 

Elsevier opens with an illustrated sketch of the career 
and work of Professor Jergelsma, the nerve specialist. 
His father was a preacher, taking care of the souls of 
men, while his son has adopted a profession which is 
really akin to that of the father, although it seems to 
concern the body only. The nerve specialist takes care 
of the spirit, the mind, and elevates its condition, and 
that is practically ‘looking after the soul. There is a 
well illustrated contribution on the Resuscitation of the 
Minor Arts, including tapestry, weaving of carpets, and 
the work of straw and cane plaiting. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


EACH of the March numbers of theRassegna Nazionale 
contains, as a first article, a contribution to the discussion 
aroused by the Bishop of Cremona’s remarkable Pastoral 
urging the advantages of a separation between Church 
and State, published within a few days of the Pope’s 
encyclical condemning separation as it has been imposed 
by the French Government. When it is remembered 
that Bishop Bonomelli is the most distinguished and 
popular prelate in North Italy, the excitement caused by 
his Pastoral can be imagined. The efforts of the 
Rassegna are towards minimising the apparently irrecon- 
cilable differences in the two utterances, and the well- 
known Senator, F. Nobili-Vitelleschi, affirms that the 
Bishop’s object was merely to encourage Catholics by 
showing that where a State maintains an inimical 
attitude towards religion, separation is preferable to 
subjection, and can be turned to the advantage of the 
Church. He further points out that the Pope’s final 
letter disapproving of the Pastoral condemns neither the 
author nor the"ideas, but merely the inopportuneness of 
the publication in view of the actual condition of affairs 
in France. 

Events in the Far East give a peculiar interest to St. 
Francis Xavier’s impressions of the Japanese in the six- 
teenth century, summarised in an article in the C7vi/fa 
Cattolica. It would seem that their intellectual gifts and 
their many moral virtues were as marked then as now, 
and of the first Japanese brought to him at Malacca by 
some Portuguese merchants, the great missionary wrote : 
“If all are as eager for knowledge as this one, their 
nation is the most remarkable of any we have come 
across.” Later letters from Japan describe their 
honesty, their sense of honour, their domestic virtues, 
and their extraordinary eagerness to acquaint them- 
selves with the teachings of Christianity, qualities which 
made Xavier declare that the Japanese were the only 
Asiatic nation that gave hopes of permanently embracing 
Christianity. A chatty series of articles describing in 
sympathetic vein a visit to Ireland begins in the same 
number (March 17th). 

Rinascimento is one of the more recent of the Italian 
magazines, which has for its aim the chronicling and 
interpreting the newer literary and artistic tendencies of 
the day, more especially those that have their rise in 
Paris. 

The Rivista @Jtalia publishes an excellent article on 
the electoral successes of the English Labour party, and 
discusses also the evolutionary theories of Professor 
George Darwin, Under the title “ The Calvary of a 
Queen,” G. Galatti sketches the tragic fate of Marie 
Louise of Bourbon, daughter of “ Monsieur” and of 
Henrietta of England, who became the wife of Charles 
II. of Spain. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy article in the Nova 
Antologia is that by the Editor, Maggiorino Ferraris, 
describing the amazing growth of agricultural co-opera- 
tion in Germany, as reported to the great co-operative 
Congress held at Strasburg last autumn. Increasing 
steadily at the rate of 1,000 a year, there are to-day over 
19,000 co-operative societies—loan-banks, dairies, etc.— 
throughout Germany, with a membership of 2,000,000. 
It is what Ferraris rightly calls “a colossal edifice, 
stronger than granite, built up, step by step, on a basis 
of thrift, brotherhood, and labour.” The German Govern- 
ment has had its share in fostering the movement, and 
the writer appeals to his own country to do for the Italian 
peasant what has been so successful elsewhere. 
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SOME ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 
PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, 

In the April number of Pearson’s Magazine there is 
an interview, by Gordon Meggy, with Mr. Fred Pegram, 
in the series of Masters of Black and White. Mr. Pegram 
prefers to refuse a commission rather than hurry his work. 
The editor discusses the Housing Question as a pressing 
problem of to-day. One-eighth is stated to be a fair 
proportion of rent to income. But in some parts of 
London 46 per cent. of the dwellers pay one-third of their 
income as rent. In the country, as in the towns, the 
conditions are in many cases extremely bad. Town 
Councils would do more had they a fund other than the 
rates, and it is suggested that the taxation of ground 
values would raise the money for municipal housing 
schemes, The case of Liverpool is cited as a successful 
provider of houses for the poorest of the poor. The 
Liverpool Corporation has carried out twelve schemes 
for 1,666 tenements, The average earnings of each 
family is 15s. a week, and rents vary from Is. 6d. for a 
single room on the third floor to 5s. 6d. for four rooms 
on the ground floor. But the standard of decency and 
comfort cannot be so high in a black dwelling in a town 
as in a cottage in a garden suburb, and the real solution 
of the housing difficulty in London lies in the removing 
of factories from the town to the country, and in the 
building of new garden cities. 

C. B, FRY’S MAGAZINE. 

MR. FRY continues to insist on his favourite theme 
that British games must be supplemented by the national 
adoption of rifle shooting, that we may become a nation 
of marksmen. He enlarges on the precedent set by the 
Swiss, and gives as a frontispiece Wuthrich’s picture of 
Wilhelm Tell and his son, “the first of Swiss marksmen.” 
Mr. Edward Step shows how gardens may be adorned 
with “borders beautiful,” and adorns his paper with 
many beautiful photographs. Canon McCormack is 
adduced by the editor as a famous Cambridge “ Blue,” 
and captain of the Cambridge cricket team in 1856. He 
was one of the winning crew in the Varsity boat-race fifty 
years ago, distinguished himself in high jump and long 
jump and boxing, and still, in his 72nd year, addresses 
large congregatioris in the open air in Piccadilly. Cycling, 
golf and football are the chief sports referred to. Mr. 
P. A. Vale enumerates things John Bull may learn from 
his sons. The Colonial charge is that the home country 
clings too faithfully to obsolete notions. The Grand 
Stand at Epsom is denounced as being very badly con- 
structed, the saddling paddock a disgraceful anachronism. 
He urges that horses should be identified by numbers on 
the saddlecloth, rather than by their colours. He strongly 
protests against the abuse of the whistle by the referee in 
football. He objects to the English tennis grip, and 
generally insists that John Bull is getting perilously near 
his second childhood. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

Scribner’s for April is a good number, opening with a 
paper on “The Waters of Venice” by Arthur Symons, 
with colour and black-and-white illustrations. It is an 
old subject, but freshly treated. There is a most interest- 
ing paper (to any who care for such a subject) on the 
Caribou and his Kindred by Ernest Thompson Seton, 
charmingly illustrated. The Caribou, the writer says, 
“jis to the northern Indians what the seat is to the 
Eskimo and the buffalo was to the Plains Indians—it is 
their staff of life... They must follow and hunt it 
successfully or die.” The Caribou, of course, is the 
American reindeer, of which there are four well-marked 
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species, though ten less well-defined species are often 
enumerated, One paper is separately noticed. 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. 

THE story of Mr. Harry de Windt, told by Mr. Ray- 
mond Blathwayt, is the opening article in the April 
number of Cassel?’s Magazine. Mr. de Windt’s life has 
been full of adventure. He himself says :— 

Many years ago I went to Borneo as A.D.C, to my brother- 
in-law, the Rajah of Sarawak. My life in the Far East, and 
all that I saw of Orientalism, fired a natural desire for constant 
change into an enthusiasm for travel and exploration. But I 
almost invariably allow myself to be guided by the inspiration 
of the moment. 

Mr. de Windt has published many songs, though he 
has never had a music lesson in his life, and he is an 
adept at palmistry. 

Mr. James A. Manson contributes an article on the 
Dulwich Picture Gallery, “an art shrine in a wood.” 
Though the gallery is only five miles distant from St. 
Paul’s, few Londoners visit it ; but this neglect is atoned 
for by country cousins and foreigners. The Dutch and 
Flemish Schools are well represented, and it is asserted 
that Dulwich Gallery contains a greater number of first- 
class pictures by Albert Cuyp than any other gallery in 
the world. 

In an article on the Cotton Growers, by G. T. Teas- 
dale-Buckell, the writer says it is not true that there are 
no negro slaves in the United States South, for he saw 
some working in chains at Atlanta about a year ago. 
Under dread of lash and rifle, and watched by two white 
men, they were cutting roads through the battlefield. 

THE TREASURY. 


THE 7yreasury in its April number has an article on 
“ Pictures of the Passion at the National Gallery,” written 
by Mr. Francis E. Hiller, who is anxious that pictures 
should be looked at and studied with some method, so 
as to make them profitable and enjoyable—hence the 
present selection of Lenten subjects. After the Nativity 
and the Crucifixion, the subject in the life of Christ 
which has appealed most strongly to painters is the Last 
Supper. Yet the only picture representing this subject 
is a very small one, believed to have been painted by 
Ercole de Roberti. It dates from the fifteenth century. 
Mr. Frederick Rogers, who writes on the attitude of the 
Labour Party to the Church, says it would be a mistake 
to regard the Labour Party in the House of Commons as 
a solid phalanx with a definite Socialist policy. He 
thinks the essentials of religion are more largely present 
in the Party than the essentials of Secularism. The 
Church ought to try to understand the ideals of the 
Labour Party, and, though the Labour Movement may 
be leavened with Nonconformist thought, it is probable 
that it will be more in sympathy with the national ideas 
of the Church. 

HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

Harpers Magazine has unearthed some hitherto 
unpublished letters of Dickens, written from Switzerland 
to the Watsons, to whom “ David Copperfield” was dedi- 
cated. Mr. W. D. Howells describes the English Wash- 
ington Country—Northampton and the village of Little 
Brington near. The magazine, as a whole, is rather too 
American in interest for most English readers. A 
scientific article deals with “ Chemistry and the World’s 
Food ”—the effect of chemical manures in increasing the 
yield from plants. Illustrations are given of mustard, 
wheat, oats,‘and carrots grown with and without ferti- 
lizers, showing the striking results obtained by the use of 
the best fertilizer for the individual plant. 
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LANGUAGES AND 


LETTER-WRITING. 


ed 


were given in the March number of the REVIEW 

have now come in, and the results are encouraging 
beyond expectation. Not one teacher who has tried the 
scheme amongst his or her pupils has given up the plan, 
and in almost every case the approval is unqualified. 
Holiday exchanges have resulted in some cases. One 
writer remarks : “ At present I have thirty-two students 
in correspondence, and in the majority of cases it has 
been a great success. I have noted a decided improve- 
ment in the composition of those pupils who have kept it 
up most regularly, whilst fairly intimate friendships have 
frequently ensued; in all cases the result has been a 
widening of views and the softening of the strong insular 
prejudices so common amongst us. Letters are freely 
shown to me, and I check off all on a dated list, so that 
I know always from which French schools the replies are 
regular, and note them for future reference.” 

Another correspondent writes: “I am still interested 
in the scholars’ correspondence, even more so than 
before, but I am convinced that it requires closer super- 
vision on my part, and that it is not safe to leave it to 
the parents ; not only are the boys now at school in active 
correspondence, but many of those who have left are still 
keeping it up.” 

The answers received up to date of going to press 
show that about 1,356 boys and 1,192 girls are exchang- 
ing letters this year, and we may naturally suppose many 
of those who have left school are still writing. 

The new list of French and German teachers interested 
will appear in the April number of Modern Language 
Teaching, organ of the Modern Language Association, 
Secretary, W. O. Brigstocke, Esq., 31, Cornwall Road, 
Bayswater; whilst the English list is printed in the 
Revue Universitaire. 

The Holiday Course list for this year is larger than 
ever. The towns in Germany and Austria are six, in 
Switzerland four, Spain one, whilst France has fourteen. 
The full list can be obtained from the Board of Educa- 
tion Library, St. Stephen’s House, Cannon Row, S.W. 

School for last month contained a most interesting 
paper by Dr. Friedel upon the French Normal Schools, 
there being in France just now much talk of abolishing 
them, and Miss Lee contributes her experience with 
regard to Girls’ High Schools in Germany. The Zweig- 
verein des Allgemeinen Deutschen Sprachvereins has been 
steadily growing in numbers, as shown by the new list, 
which can be obtained from Professor Aloys Weiss, 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Another means of 
furthering the entente cordiale with people of other 
nations is the London Polyglot Club, the secretary of 
which is George Young, Esq., 4, Clement’s Inn, 
Strand, W.C. 

Exchanges of homes for the holidays must be soon in 
train now; it does not do to delay the arrangements too 
late, for there is always much to discuss. 

A Spanish gentleman would be willing to receive an 
Englishman au pair. 

A Parisian lady, a teacher, would like to come to 
London for a time, and her family would receive a 
youth in exchange. 

Adults desiring foreign correspondents should send 
particulars as to age, occupation or tastes, together with 
one shilling towards cost of search, and so soon as the 
first letter is received from abroad a postcard should be 
forwarded to the secretary for International Corre- 
spondence. 


< Se replies to the five questions for teachers which 


ESPERANTO. 

THE first step towards official recognition in England 
has been taken through the action of the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which has announced that examina- 
tions in Esperanto on the same basis as other Modern 
Languages will be held on the 30th of May next. 

It is very important that a goodly number of students 
should present themselves. Any student who desires to 
do this, and does not know the nearest centre for exami- 
nation, should inquire at the REVIEW offices, endorsing 
the envelope “ Esperanto,” and enclosing a stamped 
directed envelope for reply. 

Amongst the interesting works lately published is an 
Esperanto translation by Kabe of “La interrompita 
Kanto” of Eliza Orzeszko. Not only is the story in itself 
beautiful, but the translation is simple, flowing, exquisite. 
The young heroine of the story is the elder sister of the 
home, in a measure replacing the mother whom they 
have lost. The simple household is well described, and 
so is the romantic episode of the young girl’s life as fore- 
shadowed by the title. The price is 83d. post free. 

So much of Esperanto matters remains untold that I 
doubt whether I have mentioned the magnificent dona- 
tion to our cause given by Cefec, who at his own cost has 
had prepared and distributes the tiny pocket-keys, by 
means of which any one writing a letter to a foreigner in 
Esperanto, and enclosing with his letter a “key” in 
Esperanto and the language of the receiver, can ensure 
his letter being understood. The keys are ready in 
English, French, German, Swedish, and Spanish. Rus- 
sian will soon be ready. These keys may be obtained 
for the nominal value of 2s. 6d. per 100 from the British 
Esperanto Association, 13, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 

Death has taken from us two valuable workers—Mr. 
Motteau, compiler of the Esperanto-English dictionary, 
and Mr. Ben Elmy, whose poetic translations were so fine. 

Esperanto is making rapid progress in America and 
Australia. At Harvard, Professor Ostwald, the German 
who “exchanged” with an American professor (who is 
now in Berlin) according to the plan of the Kaiser, has 
apparently caused more talk about Esperanto than about 
German. He heard of the former on his journey to 
the States, and quickly became a fervent advocate ; 
small wonder, when every week brings letters couched in 
this strain: “I learnt Esperanto last night, and hope 
my letter is understandable ; please send me lists of 
books and other information.” Not that Esperanto can 
be spoken so quickly. Speaking and writing in good 
style take time and study. 

We have long thought that it would have afforded 
great help to students if an Esperanto version of some 
English book were prepared, so that students could 
practise composition with a ready-made key ; therefore 
a translation of one of the Books for the Bairns—‘‘ The 
Golden Fleece ”—has been made by Mr. O’Connor and 
Mr. Hayes. This little book, “ La Seréado por la ora 
Saflano,” is published at 6d. net, and, as all know, the 
accompanying Bairns’ book can be had for a penny. 
The two will be posted to any address for eightpence. 
The translation is as nearly as possible literal, and the 
Esperanto edition, with twenty-five charming illustrations 
by Mr. Lefanu, will we, hope, find a place on every 
Esperantist’s bookshelf. 

A penny pocket dictionary, English- Esperanto, together 
with the O’Connor and Geoghegan grammars and the 
O’Connor and Motteau dictionaries, can be obtained at 
the office of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
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THE BOLD BUCCANEERS OF THE WESTERN STRAND.* 


HE Bold Buccaneer of the Western Main has 
long been a familiar and romantic figure in the 
annals of criminal adventure. Who is not 

familiar with the blood-curdling tales of the 
pirates, the brigands of the seas, whose rapacity was 
as insatiable as their cruelty, who sailed their ‘ships 
under the Death’s head and’ cross-bones, and who 
deposited their ill-gotten treasures in some mysterious 
islands of the Caribbean Seas? In the midst of a 
world hag-ridden by ethical scruples and paralysed 
by Christian civilisation, 
the Pirate stands out as 
the supreme embodiment 
of merciless avarice and 
pitiless cruelty. Rightly 
was he described and 
treated as hostis humani 
generis. In him all the 
ordinary humane instincts 
were inverted. In place 
of trust there was treach- 
ery; in place of com- 
passion, ruthlessness. 
Without compunction, as 
without restraint, he 
preyed ceaselessly upon 
his kind. He had the 
appetite of the shark, the 
cruelty of the tiger, and it 
is counted as one of 
the few unmistakable 
advances of civilisation 
that his place on the 
high seas knows him 
no more. Against him 
Society waged ceaseless 
war, until at last the 
corsair has become a 
more or less mythical 
figure, and his familiar 
method of disposing of 
his captives survives 
only as a_ picturesque 
metaphor. There is a 
certain appropriateness about the fact that the 
last public execution that took place at Newgate 
was the hanging of the three pirates of the Flowery 
Land. They were but miserable caitiffs who confined 
their piracy to seizing the ship in which they sailed. 
But they were strung up all in a row before the eyes 
of all men, and the public’ executioner made his 
public exit after stringing up the last degenerate 
representatives of the Pirates of the world. 


* “ Frenzied Finance,” by Thomas W. Lawson. (W. Heinemann. 6s.), 
and “‘ History of the Standard Oil Company,” by Ida M. Tarbell. 2 vols, 
Illustrated. (W. Heinemann, 24s.) 





Mr. T. W. Lawson. 
Author of ‘Frenzied Finance.” 


We thought we had got rid of Pirates. But, lo! to 
the confusion and dismay of the optimist, hardly has 
the quicklime eaten away the carcases of the men of 
the Flowery Land than we are summoned to witness 
the evolution of a new race of Pirates. The Bold 
Buccaneer of the Western Main was but a child in 
the Kindergarten of piracy compared with the Bold 
Buccaneer of the Western Strand, to whom the 
British public is now introduced for the first time in 
the lurid pages of Mr. Lawson’s “ Frenzied Finance.” 
It is true that we have 
had preludes preparing us 
for the ghastly record of 
piracy systematised into a 
fine art. My old friend 
—now, alas! no more— 
Mr. H. D. Lloyd of Win- 
netka, Chicago, in his 
“Wealth against Com- 
monwealth,” lifted the 
curtain slightly. Miss 
Tarbell’s story of “ Stan- 
dard Oil” never reached 
the ear of the British 
public, until Mr. Heine- 
mann published her 
“ History of the Standard 
Oil Company” in two 
large octavo volumes. 
Even Mr. Lawson’s 
vigorous exposure of the 
exploits of the Bucca- 
neers, which riveted at- 
tention throughout the 
States, hardly found any 
echoes on this side the 
Atlantic until the scandal 
of the insurance frauds 
last year rang through 
the world. I was in the 
heart of Russia at the 
time, but even there the 
story of the New York 
insurance frauds made 
the ears of men to tingle. Mr. Heinemann has 
now republished “ Frenzied Finance” in London, 
and everybody in the Old World has an opportunity 
of gaining some insight into the methods of the 
Buccaneers of to-day. It is only his methods that 
have changed. The Buccaneer is the Buccaneer 
still—merciless, insatiate, the incarnation of a diaboli- 
cal cross between the tiger and the shark. He 
no longer sails the seas in the Jolly Rover, 
nor does he hoist the black flag. On the con- 
trary, he is most careful to keep up the appearance 
of being an honest man and a respectable trader. 
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He founds universities, he subscribes to missionary 
societies, he poses as a public benefactor. It is true 
that his gifts for public purposes are seldom a tithe of 
the sums which he extorts from the public by his 
piracy. But they serve as “ransom ” and conscience- 
money. For the modern Pirate has a conscience. 
So had his ancient prototype, who hung up the Ten 
Commandments in his cabin, erasing only “ Thou 
shalt not steal” as being under the circumstances a 
trifle too personal to be pleasant. 

Mr. Lawson, the author of “ Frenzied Finance,” 
which originally appeared in Lverybody’s Magazine, 
divides the honour with Miss Ida M. Tarbell, the 
historian of “ Standard Oil” in M/cCZure’s, as exponents 
of the Financial Buccaneering which our American 
cousins have developed into an art and a science. 
Mr. Lawson writes as an insider. He was for nine 








New York World.) 
The Jolly “ Rogers.” 


years in the inner circle of Standard Oil. He is now 
attempting to make reparation for the losses which 
he helped—he declares unwittingly—to inflict upon 
the public. Miss Tarbell is an outsider. She is a 
painstaking, conscientious historian, whose chronicles 
place her in the first rank of the capable women of 
our time. In the current number of McClure she 
draws a very suggestive parallel between the Italian 
despots whose ambitions and methods Machiavelli 
embalmed for all time in his “ Prince,” and the great 
freebooters of the West :— 
THE KINGDOMS OF FINANCE. 

Four hundred years ago it was a state which the Prince 
aspired to control, to-day it is a great business—a natural pro- 
duct like iron or coal or oil ; a great food product like beef, a 
great’ interstate transportation line like the railroad, a great 


deposit for the savings of the poor like a life insurance company. 
These are the kingdoms for which the modern man sighs, 


Now we will all admit that under the competitive system, in 
a sense, business is war ; that is, men are each rightfully seeking 
to make his own venture as big and as powerful as his ability 
and energy permit, but in all war, even that of four hundred- 
years ago, there are rules. Compare the use of the ancient 
battering-ram with the use of the modern one—the rebate. The 
former was recognised as a legitimate instrument, and the latter 
has always been declared illegitimate. That is, when an Italian 
Despot sallied forth to knock down the walls of a city he wanted 
to add to his domain he used an instrument which the laws 
allowed ; but our modern captain uses as his principal weapon 
of conquest an instrument forbidden by all the laws of the game. 
As far as weapons of war are concerned, he really goes the 
Italian Despot one better. Not only that ; he equals him easily 
in those practices which have always been supposed to be an 
Italian specialty, and which, as has already been pointed out, 
form the backbone of Machiavellianism as it is. 


THE METHODS OF THE BEEF TRUST. 


Miss Tarbell in the following luminous passage 
shows how close is the parallel between “Standard 
Oil” and Italian Machiavellianism :— 

This commercial warfare has been developed by our modern 
captains to a science as perfect as the militarism of the nations. 
Its tactics are as admirable, its plans of campaign as clear and 
able. You want to control beef, for instance—an excellent 
kingdom to master, so steady and sure are its resources ina 
prosperous land. But how can you doit? It is an industry as 
old as the nation. It has been built up and is owned and 
managed by ten thousand cattlemen on a thousand hills and 
plains, by hundreds upon hundreds of dealers in the numberless 
cities and villages and country-sides of the land, by scores upon 
scores of railroads and steamship lines which compete to carry 
its products. Where is the central position which, controlled, 
will bring them all, cattle-raiser, transporter, marketman, under 
your direction or, if you prefer, drive them from the industry ? 
Any modern captain will tell you it is in transportation. If you 
can, by any means, so control the railroads and steamships which 
ship the cattle first and the dressed meat later as to obtain better 
rates than anybody else, you can control ranchmen and dealers. 
For if you can ship what you buy cheaper than your competitors, 
you can afford toseli cheaper. The world buys where it can buy 
cheapest. In time the world’s market is yours, and when it is 
yours you can pay the ranchman your own price for cattle. 
‘There is nobody to offer him another. You can make your own 
rate for the transportation ; you are the only shipper. You can 
demand of the consumer the highest price. There is nobody to 
offer him one lower, 

HOW THE WAR IS WAGED. 

Secure the special favour of the railroad then and the rest 
will be easy, as it is in all great military campaigns where the 
key to the position has been found and where all resources have 
been concentrated on its capture. And this favour secured, go 
after the dealer. If you are a courageous and plausible person, 
tell him frankly that his business belongs to you, and he had 
better sell at once. But he does not wish to sell. He has queer 
ideas about the business being his. He stands on what he calls 
his rights, and a fight is as inevitable as it was in Machiavelli's 
time, when some little Italian town accustomed to governing 
itself refused to turn over its keys to a big neighbour. And it 
is beautifully clear from the revelations of our captains of 
industry during the last thirty years of investigation on what 
plans the fight will be fought. Cut off his supply of meat. If 
he has none he sells none. But cattlemen cannot be prevented 
from selling. No, but if it costs the obstinate dealer more to 
get that meat to his market than it does you to get it to yours, 
he cannot sell at the price at which you sell. And here enters 
the railroad rebate—the modern battering-ram for crushing those 
who fight to save their own. -Crushing them by preventing 
them getting the supply on which they feed at livable rates of 
transportation. We all understand it. For nearly forty years 
we have had it illustrated constantly before our eyes. Recently 
we have had it ad nauseam. Small dealers in oil and coal, and 
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lumber and salt, and a hundred other things forced into 
combination, into bankruptcy, or into new lines of business— 
because they could not get a rate which enabled them to ship ; 
the bi or ad forcing the discrimination until his rival 
idenied like a wall weakened by incessant battering. 

THE MODERN SIEGE. 


But the besieging captain of to-day has other weapons than 
his formidable special rate. Have you ever watched, month 
after month, an attack on a recalcitrant 
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highest degree only by force. At times it requires violence, 
cruelty, falsehood, perjury, treachery. Do not hesitate at these 
pee only be sure they are necessary for the good of the 

usiness and be very careful to insist upon them always as wise 
and kind and that they work together for the greatest good of 
the greatest number. 


AMALGAMATED COPPER. 
In Mr. Lawson’s book we find a detailed descrip- 
tion of the practical working out 





business by some great leader? It is 
quite as interesting in its way as the 
study of the siege of Toulon, of Vicks- 
burg, or of Port Arthur. Mines are run 
under the man’s credit and exploded at 
the moment when they will cause the 
most confusion, abatis are constructed 
around his markets until whenever he 
would enter them he falls into entangle- 
ments which mean retreat or death, a 
system of incessant, deft sharp-shooting 
is kept up, picking off a bit of raw 
product here, delaying a car-load there ; 
securing the countermand of an order at 
this point, bullying or wheedling into 
underselling at that, trumping up law- 
suits, securing vexatious laws. For 
fertility of invention in harassing 
manoeuvres I recommend the campaign 
of a modern captain of industry as far 
superior to the annoyances of the famous 
guerilla warfare of the Spaniards. 


‘POETS IN THEIR WAYS.” 


Miss Tarbell does full justice 
to. the modern Buccaneers. She 
says :— q 

Our captains of industry are poets in 
their ways—poets who rhyme in steel 
and iron and coal, whose verses are 
great ships and railways and factories and 
shops. They create that the world may 
have more food and light and shelter and 
joy. They create for the joy of it—for 
the sake of feeling themselves grow, for 
the sake of doing for those they love. 
This, to a degree, is the vision of them 
all. These are noble ends, but they can 
only be kept so by noble means. Yet, 
almost immediately comes the realisation 
that this dream of universal empire can- 
not be reached by the means. which 
human law and justice prescribe. What 
of it? The man, hot with his vision, 
sees his end as greater than truth, than 
righteousness, than justice. He gradu- 
ally, and perhaps unconsciously at first, 
works out a modern version of the 
half-pagan formula of Machiavelli to 
apply to a modern and Christian situa- 
tion, and the world, dazzled by the 
magnificence of his achievement, justifies 
him as he does himself, 


But, she points out, the results are far from justifying 
his benevolent aspirations. 








THE ETHICAL CODE OF THE PIRATE. 

Miss Tarbell maintains that it is not unjust to 
sum up the practical working ‘code of the Princes of 
American Finanee in the following condensed sum- 
mary of Machiavelli’s doctrine :— 

Success is the paramount duty. It can be attained in the 





Miss Ida M. 
The Historian of ‘Standard Oil.” 


™| of this ethical theory. The first 
| part of “Frenzied Finance” is 
devoted to a minute narrative 
of the floating of Amalgamated 
Copper. He floated it for Stan- 
dard Oil. The mines, originally 
bought for 39,000,000 dols., were 
placed on the market for 
75,000,000 dols. The price was 
run up from roo to 130, and then 
when Standard Oil had unloaded 
all the stock the market would 
bear, the price was slaughtered 
until they could buy back their 
own stock at 33. Then they 
raised prices until they could 
sell at a handsome profit. When 
the stock was selling at 82, they 
discovered that it was not worth 
45. Mr. Lawson no sooner satis- 
fied himself that such was the 
fact than he began a press cam- 
paign which tumbled the price of 
Amalgamated in three days from 
82 to 66, the panic-stricken public 
unloading their stock upon the 
Standard Oil men, who were forced 
to buy in order to prevent the 
market going all to pieces. 





THE. RIGGING OF THE MARKET. 

It is unnecessary to enter into 
all the details of the story. In its 
essence it is very simple. ‘The 
ablest financiers in America, 
possessing fabulous resources, use 
the power which their wealth and 
their brains give them, first to 
float stock at double its value, 
then to run it up to the maximum 
prices which they can induce the 
public to buy it at. Then they 
use the same machinery to depre- 
ciate the value of the stock they 
have just sold until they reach bedrock bottom 
prices, when they buy in. Then the same methods 
are used to run prices up, when they again unload. 
There is obviously no end to this kind of roguery. 
No horse-couper in a Yorkshire fair ever dreamed of 
so deliriously delightful a method of fleecing the 
public. To buy a horse fora £10 note, to sell it for 
420; then to buy it back for #5 by point- 
ing out that it had the staggers, and then to resell it 











Tarbell. 
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for £15 to the same purchaser 
—that in its essence is the 
method of the modern finan- 
cier. The public is in for a 
gamble. It never has any 
chance of seeing what it buys 
for its money, and the Standard 
Oil crowd can rig the market as 
they please. 

Mr. Lawson’s exposition of 
the methods employed by the 
System is plain spoken. He 
says :-— 

The ‘‘System’s” fortunes have 
been won by means of marked cards 
and cogged dice, crooked wheels and 
bribed umpires—in other words, by 
the corruption of legislatures, the 
undermining of competitors, the 
evasion of railway rates, the wrongful 
manipulation of stocks, the perversion 
of justice, by intrigue, graft, and foul 
play. 

THE CORRUPTION OF 
LEGISLATURES. 

When the lawmakers are 

corrupt the law becomes, not 4 stetch from life in 190%. 





existed a regular quotation sche Th 
for their votes. Many of the e 
minent lawyers of the State’ were 
traffickers in legislation, and earned 
large fees engineering the repeal of 
old laws and the passage of new 
ones, ... The largest, wealthiest, 
and most prominent corporations in 
New England, whose affairs are con- 
ducted by our most representative 
citizens, habitually corrupt the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, and the man of 
wealth connected with such corpora- 
tions who would enter protest against 
the iniquity would be looked on as a 
** class anarchist.” 


THE INSURANCE SCANDALS. 


From the story of the Amal- 
gamated Copper Mr. Lawson 
turns to the scandal of the 
Insurance Companies. Here 
is a description of the im- 
mense wealth and resources 
of the three great New York 
Insurance Companies whose 
business in this country the 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller. recent disclosures have para- 
Founder of the Standard Oil Company. lysed :— 


From Miss Tarbeil’s “ His- The Equitable, the New York 


a terror to evil-doers, but their tory of the Standard Oil Company.” Life, and Mutual Life Insurance 


most effective instrument for 

forwarding their sinister designs. Mr. Lawson 
hails from Boston, and his account of the legislature 
of the State of Massachusetts is enough to make the 
Pilgrim Fathers turn in their graves. He says :— 


Massachusetts Senators and representatives were not only 
bought and sold as sausages or fish are in the markets, but there 





New York Herald.) 
Giving him the Glad “Long Hand.” 


Companies, and their affiliated in- 
stitutions and individuals, are to-day by all odds the greatest 
power in the world, greater by all odds than any power that 
can possibly be gathered together from those outside them- 
selves, a power so great that the effort of no man nor party of 





Cleveland Leader.| 
Life Insurance Reform. 
What the Armstrong Committee recommends.! 
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lumt 


comb, outside themselves can possibly prevail against their 


mangges. 

Fist, the three companies I have named have absolute 
possession of property and money in the form of assets of over 
1,000,000,000 dols.—more than half the combined assets of ‘all 
the insurance companies of America—and indirectly, through 
their affiliated institutions, of an additional sum, the aggregate 
of which is much greater than the assets of all the national 
banks of America and the great financial institutions of Europe, 
such as the Banks of England, France, and Germany. The 
three have a ready cash surplus of almost 200,000,000 dols., 
which is greater than the combined capital of the four greatest 
institutions of Europe—the Banks of England, Russia, France, 
and Germany. The income of these three companies is, each 
year, 100,000,000 dols. greater than the combined capitals of 
the Banks of England, Russia, France, and Germany—or about 
250,000,000 dols., 200,000,000 dols. of which is taken each 
year from their policy-holders in the form of premiums. Yet 
out of this income there is returned to their policy-holders each 
year in dividends less than 15,000,000 dols., and in total pay- 





ye 


— 


Mr. James Stillman. 
** New York Life” and ‘‘ National City Bank.” 





ments of all kinds not over 100,000,000 dols. And yet these 
three companies pay out each year in what they call expenses to 
keep the concerns running 50,000,000 dols., paying to the 
officers of the companies 3,000,000 dols. in salaries, almost 
1,000,000 dols. to their lawyers, and a number of millions in 
various forms of advertising. 
HOW THE INSURANCE COMPANIES ARE CONTROLLED. 

The three companies are absolutely steered and controlled 
from a common centre, and the men who do the steering and 
coor are the ‘‘System’s” foremost votaries, Henry 
Rogers, William Rockefeller, James Stillman, and J. Pierpont 
Morgan through George W. Perkins, a partner in J. Pierpont 
Morgan and Co, Mr. Rogers, vice-president of the Standard 
Oil Company, is a trustee of the Mutual Life, and a director in 
oné of the largest trust companies owned by the three great 
insurance companies, the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
William Rockefeller, vice-president of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, is a trustee of the Mutual Life and director in the National 
City—the ‘‘ Standard Oil””—Bank. James Stillman is a trustee 
of the New York Life and president of the National City—the 
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**Standard Oil”—Bank, of New York. George W. Perkins, 
partner of J. Pierpont Morgan and Co., is vice-president and 
trustee of the New York Life and a director in the National 
City—the ‘‘ Standard Oil” —Bank ; while John A. McCall, the 
president of the New York Life, is a director in the National 
City—the ‘‘ Standard Oil ”—Bank. 

These great institutions own a majority of the capital stock or 
have absolute control of a number of the leading banks and 
trust companies of New York and elsewhere ; and such owner- 
ship shows conclusively the linking together of the three great 
insurance companies. 

Therefore you will see that I fully comprehend that this 
power, which you claim to be, and which undoubtedly is, the 
greatest on earth, is absolutely, for all practical purposes, in the 
hands of three men, and that anyone else who attempts to do 
anything contrary to what this power allows will find himself 
opposed by practically unlimited money, which can be used first 
to corrupt all sources of help, including State insurance-law 
enforcers, and then to keep such corruptions from the policy- 
holders by subsidising the press. 





Mr. William Rockefeller. 
** Mutual Life ” and ‘‘ Standard Oil Company.” 


THE CRIMES OF THE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

Mr. Lawson thus summarises the crimes of which 
these companies have been guilty :— 

1. The policy-holders in the great companies have yearly 
paid into their company scores of millions more than necessary. 

2. The policy-holders have been robbed of scores of millions. 

3. The vast funds now on hand have been habitually used by 
the grafters now in control of them in the rankest kind of 
stock-gambling. 

4. These funds have been used to corrupt the ballot-box and 
the law-makers of the country. 


Absolute proof of all this has been made public. 
THE HEINOUSNESS OF THE OFFENCE. 
Mr. Lawson is a very vigorous writer, and he does 
not hesitate to call a spade a spade :— 


Infinitely more depraved than the sneak-thief is the high- 
placed functionary presiding over a great institution built up 
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New York Herald. | 


The Insurance Companies and the Insured. 
Turning the tables at last. 


out of the savings of millions of people, paid an immense salary 
for his important services, trusted with vast funds because of his 
reputation for integrity and business sagacity, who yet uses his 
splendid place to line his own pocket. Of all fiduciary institu- 
tions, life-insurance should be the’ most sacred. Its chief 
function is to care for the widow, the orphan, and the helpless. 
The millions of revenue paid annually into the life insurance 
companies of this country represent the blood and tears and 
sweat of millions of Americans, who thus provide for the care 
of their dear ones for the time when death shall have put an 
end to their own income-earning abilities. The administrator 
of a trust so solemn and exalted should devote himself to its 
safe-guarding as a priest dedicates himself to the service of his 
Maker. 


THE CRIMINALS UNMASKED. 


Mr. Lawson naturally indulges in a gloat over the 
retribution that has befallen the Insurance Companies. 
He says :— 

The officers, trustees, and hirelings of these great companies 
laughed to scorn my statements and called me a liar and a 
scoundrel. . . . But the great God, who seldom allows His 
children to remain long deceived to their undoing, heard these 
loud-mouthed protestations, and to-day the world is listening to 
exposures of low, mean thefts and contemptible crimes far worse 
than any to which I had pointed. . . . To-day you and your 
fellow-plunderers stand convicted in the eyes of the whole world, 
not only of juggling the moneys of the widow and the orphan in 
the stock-market, but of manipulating these trust funds for the 
benefit of your own pockets. To-day the world is aghast at your 
perfidy and amazed at your temerity. You know as I do that 
only the very edges of this national cesspool have yet been 
uncovered. 


MR. LAWSON AS HE IS, 


Mr. Lawson as he is self-portrayed in this book isa 
magnified edition of Labouchere, Chamberlain, and 
Dr. Parker rolled into one. He roars at you through 
a megaphone, and his style is fashioned upon the 
scareheads of American newspapers. A man of 
indomitable pluck, of splendid nerve, and bulldog 
tenacity. Here are a couple of pen-portraits of the 
latter-day David who has. gone forth to do battle 


against the Goliath of the Wall Street Gath. The 
first is from the pen of Mr. McEwen :— 


He is handsome, tall, broad-shouldered, strong, well-knit, 
and graceful—still almost youthful physically, despite his forty- 
five years, and the beginning of greyness in the dark wavy hair 
which covers his large, ‘finely arched and well-proportioned 
head. His forehead is high and broad, his grey eyes deep set 
under brows that come tegether and give intentness and 
fierceness to his gaze when he is aroused. 


The second is from the pen of Mr. Creelman :— 


Mr. Lawson stood squarely upon his heels, the incarnation of 
strength and courage. The square head, high and wide at the 
top, the long line of the jaw, and broad fighting chin, big blue- 
grey eyes, the big flat teeth, the strong nose, large firm mouth, 
sinewy neck, hairy hands, broad deep chest, powerfully curved 
thighs, and the steady voice—these were eloquent of strength, 
determination and concentration. 


A MILLIONAIRE— 


Mr. Creelman says :— 


This is the man who left school in Cambridge at the age of 
twelve, walked into Boston with his books under his arm, and 
secured a three-dollar a week position as an office-boy almost 
on the very spot where, after thirty-six years, he has worked 
himself up into a position from which he feels able to captain 
the fight against Standard Oil and its allies. He owns a 
palace in Boston filled with works of art ; he has a six-hundred 
acre farm on Cape Cod, with seven miles of fences, three 
hundred horses, each one of whom he can call by name ; one 
hundred and fifty dogs, and a building for training his animals 
larger than Maddison Square Garden. Some of his horses are 
worth many thousands of dollars apiece. Even the experts of 
the German Government who examined Dreamwold the other 
day were amazed at its costliness and perfection. 


—BUT AN HONEST MAN! 


According to his assailants—and they are numerous 
enough—Mr. Lawson is “a man who, throughout his 
many years of active life on the Stock Exchange, came 





Mr. Henry Rogers. 
The leading spirit in the “‘ Standard Ojl Company.” 
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to be generally 
considered as 
the synonym of 
chicanery and 
of misrepresent- 
ation.” 

But according 
to himself he 
is the honestest 
man who ever 
lived. Replying 
to one of his 
traducers, he 


says :— 
Did I make my 
fortune honestly, 


you ask? and I 
answer : In thirty- 
six years of active 
business life, very 
active, embracing 
transactions 
through which I 
have passed from 


Mr.: Geo. W. Perkins. 
poverty to wealth (Ex.-Vice-President of New York Life Insurance Co., 


and back again against whom a test trial is pending. 

from riches to 

poverty, and in which I might easily have retained the riches by 
sacrificing a principle, I have never once in all these years and 
in all these transactions done a wrong to a man, woman, or child, 
nor taken from man, woman, or child a dollar unfairly, much 


less dishonestly. 
OTHERS WHO ARE OTHERWISE, 

Mr. Lawson deals faithfully with the Chiefs of 
Standard Oil. Mr. Rogers, he says, is the man who 
carries the brainseof the System :— 

Rogers is a marvellously able man and one of the best fellows 
living. If you knew him only on the social side, and knew 
him for years, you couldn’t help loving him. He is considerate, 
kindly, generous, helpful, and everything a man should be to 
his friends. 

Once he passes under the baleful influence of ‘‘ The Machine,” 
however, he becomes a relentless, ravenous creature, pitiless as a 
shark, knowing no law of God or man in the execution of his 
purpose. Between him and coveted dollars may come no kindly, 
humane influences ; all are thrust aside, their claims disregarded 
in ministering to this strange, cannibalistic money-hunger, 
which, in truth, grows by what it feeds on. 

Here is his description of the nominal head of the 
firm :— 

John D. Rockefeller, however great his ability or worldly 
success, can be fully described as a man made in the image of an 
ideal money-maker and amsideal money-maker made in the image 
ofaman. A foot-note should call attention to the fact that an 
ideal money-maker is a machine the details of which are dia- 
grammed in the asbestos blue-prints which paper the walls of 
Hell. 

“THE RELIGION WITH US ALL.” 

Nothing in the book is more illuminating than the 
following remark queted by Mr. Lawson as having 
been made to him by Mr. Rogers :— 


**T do not think a fair judge would find me guilty of avarice, 
either in business or in the manner of my living, and yet I am 
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made fairly miserable if I discover that in any business I do I 
have not extracted every dollar possible. It is one of the first 
principles Mr. Rockefeller taught me ; it is one he has inculcated 
in every ‘Standard Oil’ man, until to- -day it is a religion with 
us all.” 

WHAT'S TO BE DONE? 

The question that naturally arises to the mind of 
the reader of this astonishing book is, What’s to be 
done? The Old World answer is simple. Buccaneers 
are enemies of the human race. Civilisation hunts 
them down as outlaws. When they are caught they 
are hanged at Newgate, and their ill-gotten booty 
is confiscated and passed on to the public treasury. 

From the news cabled across the Atlantic it would 
seem as if some of the Buccaneers of the Western 
Strand are afraid that the Old World method of 
dealing with buccaneers may be tried in the New 
World. But for the sake of civilisation itself it is to 
be hoped that no attempt will be made to redress 
public wrongs by private crimes. What appears to 
fit the case is rather the confinement of the bucca- 
neers in a State lunatic asylum. Dipsomaniacs may 
be placed under duress. Why not dollar-maniacs ? 
Their mania is far more dangerous to the community. 
The sequestration of their estates would naturally 
follow. The fortunes of such multi-millionaires as the 
Rockefellers are incompatible with the safety of the 
Republic. 
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Mr. J. D. Rockefeller imprisoned in dollars. 
“ What shall it profit a man of he gain the whole worla——” 
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The Review’s Bookshop. 


April 2, 1906. 

THE new books to which I have to call my readers’ 
attention this month cover a wide range. Some of them 
are of more than passing interest and deserve to find a 
permanent place on many shelves. The fiction of the 
month has shown some falling off in interest, but the 
volumes of a more serious character have been con- 
siderably above the average of merit. 

MACEDONIA AND ITS PEOPLE. 

The British public owes Mr. H. N. Brailsford a debt of 
gratitude for his ‘Macedonia: Its Races and Their 
Future” (Methuen. 336 pp. 12s. 6d. net). Scores of 
books have been written on Macedonia and all the com- 
plex problems that the word stands for. But I know of 
none that throws so much real light upon the nature of 
the problem nor places the reader in such sympathetic 
human relations with the jarring nationalities that people 
that unhappy land. The muddle of racial conflicts, the 
manceuvres and intrigues of the great Powers, and the 
duplicity of the Sultan have left a bewildering impression 
upon the public mind. While by no means ignoring 
these aspects of the problem, the chief merit of Mr. 
Brailsford’s book is that it places vividly before us the 
unregarded figure of the Macedonian peasant. We see 
him harried, exploited, enslaved, careless of national 
programmes, and anxious only for the day when he may 
keep his warm sheepskin coat upon his back, give his 
daughter in marriage without dishonour, and eat in 
peace the bread of his own unceasing labour. It is a 
real achievement to have dispelled the diplomatic fog 
which obscures the problem and laid bare the human 
aspects too often forgotten or lost sight of. Ina final 
chapter Mr. Brailsford discusses the problem of reform, 
and sets forth his own ideas on the subject. The book is 


excellently illustrated, and contains in addition two useful 


maps. 
THE MAKING OF MODERN EGYPT. 

For a striking contrast to Mr. Brailsford’s sketch of a 
society in the process of disintegration you should turn 
to Sir Auckland Colvin’s account of the regeneration of 
Egypt under British rule. The story has been told many 
times before, notably in Lord Milner’s brilliant pages, 
but Sir A. Colvin’s narrative covers wider ground in a 
more consecutive manner than any previous attempt 
(Seeley. 428 pp. 18s.). It is a good, plain, straight- 
forward record of events, but it lacks the touch of 
human sympathy that adds charm to even dry details. 


_ His object is, to quote his own words, to tell in popular 
| terms the story of the making of modern Egypt under 
- British influence, fromi its ill-omened commencement 


’ 


throughout its early years of difficulty, doubtings and 
disasters, to the triumphant close of the prolonged crisis. 
It is the story of political, diplomatic, financial and 
military Egypt since the English occupation. Complete 
as it is, it requires to be supplemented by some account 
of the actual effect of our rule upon the everyday life of 
the fellaheen. Beyond the assertion that the native 
Egyptian cannot possibly be entrusted with the working 
out of his own salvation we get only a few and fleeting 
glimpses of him in Sir A. Colvin’s pages. The central 
and commanding ‘figure, the linchpin of the whole com- 
plex machine, is Lord Cromer. “In him during more 
than twenty years the life of Egypt has centred, and from 
him all energy has radiated.” 


THE HORROR OF MODERN WAR. 

The public must by this time have become surfeited 
with the gruesome details of modern warfare as 
witnessed in the Far Eastern battles and sieges. But 
the correspondents have not, and last month two more 
volumes were added to the numberless accounts by eye- 
witnesses and others that have already been published. 
One of them deserves attention for the faithfulness with 
which it depicts war as it is carried on under modern 
conditions. Mr. Ellis Ashmead Bartlett was the 7imes 
correspondent at the siege of Port Arthur, and in his 
book on “ The Siege and Capitulation” (Blackwood. 2Is. 
net) he describes in letterpress, picture and plan the 
whole horrible tale of butchery as he witnessed it with 
his own eyes. Like other correspondents who went 
through the campaign with the Japanese armies, his 
praise of our allies is tempered by a considerable amount 
of wholesome criticism. For example, he states more 
than once that the Japanese went to Port Arthur “ in 
complete ignorance of the strength of the garrison and 
of the character of the defences,” and again, “ nothing 
was more remarkable than their ignorance during the 
siege of the topographical features of the ground.” We 
learn also that “they paid little attention to safe- 
guarding the drinking water,” and that the camps were 
‘kept in a really shocking state of filth.” Clearly the 
Japanese soldier is hardly the miracle of perfection we 
were led to believe him in the early days of the war. 

“THE BITTER CRY OF THE CHILDREN.” 

The bitter cry of the children of our great industrial 
cities has found expression in the pages of Mr. Spargo’s 
book published under that title (Macmillan. 337 pp. 
6s.6d. net). Mr. Spargo is an American who has set himself 
the task of investigating one of the most important ques- 
tions which can concern a nation—the condition of its 
children, on whom depend its greatness in the coming 
generation. Although primarily concerned with the 
United States it is an extremely practical book. It dis- 
cusses problems which are to be met with wherever we 
find an industrial centre, and which in essentials are the 
same throughout the civilised world. The cruel story of 
the exploitation of the child is set forth with adequate 
detail, remedies are discussed, and existing attempts at 
reform described. Nature has given every child at birth 
an equal chance. How man has thwarted that benefi- 
cent design may be read in this book, which should be 
in the hands of everyone who cares at all for the well-being 
of his country or has at heart its future destiny. Espe- 
cially would I commend Mr. Spargo’s book to those 
excellent persons who bewail so eloquently our declining 
birth-rate, with the suggestion that they would render a 
more practical service to the community by saving those 
children who have already been born into conditions that 
are a disgrace to our civilisation. 

A SEEKER AFTER TRUTH. 

The biographies of the month cover a wide field of 
effort and experience. For the thinker none will possess 
a greater attraction than “The Memoir of Henry 
Sidgwick” (Macmillan. 633 pp. 12s. 6d. net), com- 
piled by his wife and younger brother. It is almost an 
autobiography, so largely have his letters been utilised. 
He is allowed to tell his own life in his own words, and 
as it was a life of thought rather than of action, his 
letters give a truer picture of the man than any conven- 
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tional biography would have done. Something of the 
charm of his conversation is retained, though his written 
word was more apt to be tinged with melancholy. If 
ever there was a man filled with the spirit of the pursuit 
of truth with absolute devotion he was. His name will 
be always linked with the movement for the higher 
education of women which owed him so much. His 
interest in psychical research was lifelong, dating from 
his undergraduate days. The reader of this memoir will 
close it, repeating, but without his qualifications—so 
eminently characteristic of the man—the few simple words 
he wished said over his grave, “ Let us commend to the 
love of God with silent prayer the soul of a sinful man 
who partly tried to do his duty.” 


SIR HENRY IRVING. 


A biography appealing to a wider circle of readers 
is Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s revised and enlarged “ Life of 
Sir Henry Irving” (Unwin. 319 pp. 16s. 6d.). The 
story of the great actor’s romantic career is told in a 
spirit of detached sympathy, with the critical element by 
no means omitted. The earlier portions were revised by 
Irving himself. For the later and more critical sections 
Mr. Fitzgerald is alone responsible. Although a friend 
of thirty years, he is no flatterer, and deals faithfully 
with his hero’s shortcomings. Indeed, in the final 
chapters, describing the pathetically tragic closing years 
of a great career, the note of criticism is predominant. 
It is these concluding chapters that will be read with 
the greatest interest. As in the case of Scott, it is in the 
hour of ‘failure and gloom that the sympathy of the 
reader is most readily evoked. It is a melancholy fact 
that this sympathy must almost necessarily be post- 
humous. As a biography, Mr. Fitzgerald’s book is 
extremely readable. It is the man rather than the actor 
who is placed before us, for Irving’s personality is not 
obscured by a too-detailed record of the actor’s achieve- 
ments, The volume is illustrated with many exceptionally 
fine photographs and sketches. 


SIR RICHARD BURTON, 


Sympathetic but critical admiration combined with a 
confident belief in the correctness of his own judgment is 
the note of Thomas Wright’s “ Life of Richard Burton” 
(Everett. 2 vols. 507 pp. 24s. net). He is the sixth 
biographer who has essayed the task since Burton’s death, 
and he is quite sure that he has produced the only true 
and authentic portrait of one of the most striking person- 
alities of the nineteenth century. Incidentally he destroys 
the generally held belief that Burton translated the 
“ Arabian Nights” into English. What he appears to have 
done, in the place of making a new and original trans- 
lation, was to copy three-quarters of Mr. Payne’s version 
‘with slight alterations, His real contribution was 
not the translation, but the notes, about which Mr. Wright 
truly remarks, “a more amazing contribution to literature 
never left the press.” But apart from this incident in 
a highly romantic career there is much that is new in the 
volumes which certainly present a vivid picture of an 
extraordinary personality. We have the full record of 
the life of a man who was, to quote the advertisements of 
the volumes, “a soldier, traveller, Orientalist, gold-seeker, 
linguist, Roman Catholic, atheist, humorist, and an 
essential type of unconventionality, who lived and quar- 
relled every day of his life; who shocked every prejudice 
of his age and delighted in the horror he inspired in Mrs. 
Grundy and her followers ; and who yet died a British 
official and a K.C.M.G.” 
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THE MOTHER OF R. L. S. 

Another book, though not strictly biographical, derives 
its main interest from the glimpses it affords of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s life in Samoa. This is the second and 
last instalment of his mother’s letters written during her 
journeys to and life in the island (Methuen. 337 pp. 6s. 
net). These letters are admittedly published chiefly on 
account of the light they throw on the beloved personality 
of R. L. S. The frontispiece shows the features of a 
refined woman, essentially feminine in the best sense of 
the word. The letters also bear out this impression, 
though they are sometimes rather lacking in acute 
observation. Mrs, Stevenson does not, for instance, as 
a rule give a clear idea of the places she sees. The main 
interest of course is centred in “ Lou” or “ Tusitala.” 
Lou’s books are varnished by his mother to keep off 
damp and insects, Lou walks about in stockinged feet 
and wears out both his socks and his mother’s patience 
in darning ; Lou is interrupted in writing to help plant 
cocoa seeds; Lou plays soldiers with little Austin, giving 
him written military orders which must be carried out 
without Lloyd Osbourne seeing them, and so forth. The 
book contains some very interesting illustrations and an 
index so poor that it might have been dispensed with. 


TWO LIVES OF SIR WALTER. 


Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott” is an Engiish classic ; but, 
notwithstanding that fact, two new lives of Sir Walter 
were published last month. One, by that most prolific 
and devoted of Scotsmen, Mr. Andrew Lang, is the latest 
addition to the Literary Lives Series (Hodder. 258 pp. 
3s. 6d.), and naturally deals mainly with Scott as a 
literary man. Many readers, however, will be more 
attracted by the concluding chapter on Scott’s character, 
in which Mr. Lang sums up and delivers his verdict. 
The other is merely intended as a “ briefer story” of 
Scott’s life for readers of to-day, who have not the time 
to peruse Lockhart’s lengthy tomes or the abridged 
edition of his Life (Methuen. 348 pp. 7s. 6d. net). The 
author is Mr. G. Le Grys Norgate. The volume contains 
an interesting chapter on Scott as a lawyer by Mr. 
Francis Watt of the Middle Temple, who says that he 
was a thoroughly competent if not a profound jurist. 
Both books are fully illustrated by reproductions of 
portraits and sketches. Both are good ; neither particu- 
larly notable for originality of view or treatment, though 
the subject is evidently peculiarly congenial to Mr. Lang. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 


Three books of travel will carry you by easy stages to 
the Antipodes. Lieut.-Colonel Barry’s “ At the Gates of 
the East” (Longmans. 261 pp. 6s. net) starts you on 
the journey eastward. It is a plea more directly 
addressed to Anglo-Indians to abandon the beaten 
tracks of tourist travel for the Tyrolese mountains, the 
Eastern Adriatic, the Western Balkans and Southern 
Greece. The traveller is born, not made, he contends ; 
but this well-written volume, with its practical and useful 
details as to cost, routes, etc., should awaken any latent 
travelling talent that may lie dormant in the reader. 
The next stage is Japan, and the third the Southern Seas. 
Of the making of books about Japan there is no end, and 
I should not have welcomed Mr. A. Herbage Edwards’ 
“Kakemono : Japanese Sketches” (Heinemann. 290 pp. 
7s. 6d. net) had not some of them been really very pretty, 
and others far enough removed from the commonplace 
to be acceptable, even to readers somewhat sated with 
hearing Japan called the Just. Mr. Edwards dedicates 
his book “To my Teachers, the People of Japan,” and 
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the reverse of the Japanese medal is not even mentioned. 
But these little travel-sketches, somewhat in the 
French impressionist manner, are often really graceful— 
notably the sketch entitled “And She was a Widow.” 
Mr. Clement L. Wragge, the well-known Australasian 
weather prophet, whom Australasians are rude enough 
to call “Wet Wragge,” describes a less well-known 
portion of the world’s surface in “The Romance of the 
South Seas” (Chatto. 306 pp. 7s. 6d. net). He writes 
of New Caledonia and its French prison system, of which 
he gives an almost incredible account; Tabiti, in the 
Society Islands; and Rarotonga, in the Cook Islands, 
over which New Zealand now exercises a kind of Pro- 
tectorate under Great Britain. People, he says, have no 
conception of the glories of Tahiti, the pearl of the 
French Pacific possessions. Indeed, after the hideous 
account of New Caledonian convicts some relief is 
needed. French rule in Tahiti seems peaceful and 
equitable. There is a great and often unnecessary 
admixture of French phrases, and either the French of 
Polynesia is unlike that of Paris, or Mr. Wragge has read 
his proofs badly, for his French is somewhat piebald. 
The style, though bright, is at times too colloquial. 
RAMBLES IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 

The West of England has cast its spell over the maker 
of books, for I have during the month received no fewer 
than three volumes devoted to the history and literary 
associations of that fair land, not to mention “Q.’s” 
Cornish novel and Mrs, Havelock Ellis’s book of pleasant 
sketches entitled “ My Cornish Neighbours” (Rivers. 
3s. 6d. net). To pick up Mr. F. J. Snell’s “ Blackmore 
Country” (Black, 288 pp. 6s.), and turn to its fifty full- 
page illustrations from photographs by Mrs, C. W. Barnes 
Ward, is the next best thing to actually visiting the places 
immortalised by “Lorna Doone” and “ Perlycross.” 
Mrs. Ward’s photographs deserve a very special word of 
praise for their artistic excellence. They have as much 
or even more individuality than a series of paintings. 
The letterpress is pleasantly written, and is filled with 
reminiscences of bygone times and customs. The inte- 
rest of Mr. Clive Holland’s “ Wessex” (Black. 280 pp. 
20s. net) also centres in its numerous illustrations. But 
in this case they are coloured reproductions of work from 
the brush of Mr. Walter Tyndale. Many of them 
depict scenes closely connected with Mr. Hardy’s novels. 
Mr, Holland, however, ranges beyond Wessex proper, 
and gathers up the numerous historic facts and associa- 
tions that cluster round the Wessex towns from Win- 
chester to Barnstaple into a narrative that owes most of 
its attraction to these reminiscences of the past. “Literary 
Rambles in the West of England” (Chatto. 336 pp. 6s. 
net), by Arthur L. Salmon, is a volume of pleasantly 
written and slightly gossipy literary papers. They 
vary in merit a good deal, but on the whole they 
are interesting, if not remarkable. Mr. Salmon traces 
Keats at Teignmouth ; Coleridge and Tennyson at Cleve- 
don ; describes the Golden Age of the Quantock Hills ; 
the saints and saint lore of the West Country, the literary 
landmarks of Bristol, and includes an estimate of Richard 
Jefferies. The paper on Herrick is hardly adequate, I 
think, to the charm of the subject. 

BRIEF LITERARY CRITICISMS. 


Two volumes of reprints will be welcomed by those 
who appreciate literary criticism. It is not so long ago 
since Thackeray’s unidentified contributions to Punch 
were collected and published. Now Mr. Robert S. Garnett 
has unearthed several Thackeray papers from the back 
numbers of the Foreign Quarterly Review. These he 
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has collected, edited, and published, together with an 
interesting introduction (Rivers. 323 pp. 7s. 6d. net). 
One does not require to be a great Thackeray student 
to recognise the Thackeray touch in these essays. Most 
of them deal with French subjects, such as “ English 
History and Character on the French Stage,” “ Balzac 
on the Newspapers of Paris,” “ French Romancers in 
England,” and “ Sue’s Mysteries of Paris.” Thackeray 
knew Paris well, if not all France, but the Frenchman 
who is scarified in these pages is rather the Frenchman 
of tradition, than the Frenchman as we know him. 
R. H. Hutton’s contributions to the Sfectator are well 
worth preserving in a more permanent form, and I am 
glad to see that several of his literary papers have been 
collected and published under the title of “ Brief Literary 
Criticisms” (Macmillan. 417 pp. 4s.). They deal 
with many subjects and writers, and are written with 
the insight and sane judgment that characterised all 
Mr. Hutton’s critical estimates. Another volume which 
will interest readers of literary tastes is Mr. Alexander 
Mackie’s “ Nature Knowledge in Modern Poetry” 
(Longmans. 132 pp. 2s. 6d. net). He deals with 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Matthew Arnold, and Lowell 
as poets of Nature. The first place for unfailingly 
accurate observation of Nature he awards to Tennyson. 
Tennyson, he says, cannot be caught tripping. He had 
imbibed the most modern scientific ideas, and whether 
regarded as zoologist, geologist, or botanist, he is 
always accurate, always fresh and suggestive. 
THE ORIGIN OF MORAL IDEAS. 

Professor Westermarck in the first volume of his book 
on “ The Origin and Development of the Moral Idea” 
(Macmillan. 716 pp. 14s. net) seeks to find an answer 
to the question, “‘ Why do moral ideas in general differ 
so greatly?” An immense amount of study and research 
has gone to the writing of this book. The style, how- 
ever, is clear, and not too technical for the comprehension 
of the general reader. The universal moral conscious- 
ness of mankind throughout the ages is really the subject 
of the work; and the writer disclaims for it the 
possibility of completeness. The first part of the book 
attempts to show how and why there is no absolute 
standard of morality. The chief moral ideas are 
analysed, and the strong influence of custom on morality 
is demonstrated. A very interesting chapter deals with 
homicide, and the opinion is advanced that when the 
subject of war and peace is not looked at from an exclu- 
sively national point of view, the objections against 
arbitration will appear almost as futile as arguments in 
favour of private war and blood revenge. In discussing 
Charity and Generosity the writer points out that the 
curses and blessings of the poor are among the causes 
which have strengthened the idea that charity is a reli- 
gious duty. But the chapter on the Subjection of Wives 
is the most interesting of all and the most subversive 
of generally accepted notions. For Dr. Westermarck 
accumulates a mass of evidence showing that in a state 
of savagery and among the lower races in general women 
are by no means always held in almost complete subjec- 
tion. The contrary is often the case. There is also 
good reason to believe that the status of woman in a 
savage tribe is no criterion of that tribe’s moral qualities 
in general, 

SPECULATIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 

Mr. J. Butler Burke’s book on the Origin of Life 
(Chapman. 351 pp. 16s. net) is the natural outcome 
of his recent experiments, which attracted such wide- 
spread attention in the autumn. Mr. Burke does not 
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confine himself to a description of his investigations, but 
enters into an examination of the whole question raised 
by them. His object is to indicate the continuity of 
vital processes, and to prove that the links between 
living and dead matter form an unbroken and continuous 
chain which connects biology with physics as closely as 
it unites the two with chemistry. 
LADY HENRY’S FIRST STORY. 

I was delighted to receive and read last month Lady 
Henry Somerset’s novel “ Under the Arch of Life.” (Hurst. 
6s.) For adozen years I have had a grudge against Lady 
Henry which this novel partially removes. Twelve years 
ago Lady Henry Somerset seemed as if she were about 
to be one of the great personal factors in the social 
politics of our time, but although she has continued to do 
excellent philanthropic work, the place which she seemed 
at one time likely to occupy has remained vacant. In 
this novel Lady Henry makes her first essay in a new 
sphere, in which I cordially welcome her. “ Under the 
Arch of Life” is a novel of English life in society and 
in the slums. The characters are few and well-drawn. 
The story itself is well conceived and skilfully worked 
out, although I must enter a mild protest against the 
expedient of devoting the first chapter to an incident 
which, chronologically, ought to be placed about the 
middle of the book. “ Under the Arch of Life ” revolves 
round the Boer War, and although it is in no sense a 
political novel, Lady Henry does not leave us in much 
doubt as to where her sympathies lie. If readers 
will begin the book at the third chapter, and read the 
first and the second chapters after the tenth, they will be 
more likely to do Lady Henry justice than if they read 
the chapters in the inverted order in which she has 
placed them. 

MR. HAGGARD’s “ WAY OF THE SPIRIT.” 

Mr. Rider Haggard, in his latest novel, “ The Way of 
the Spirit ” (Cassell. 6s.), skirts very delicately round the 
psychic region, into which he does not really enter, as he 
has done in one at least of his latest novels. ‘“ The 
Way of the Spirit” is not a spiritist story; it is a 
romantic sermon inspired by a lofty ideal. The story, 
in brief, is this. The hero, a kind of twentieth century 
Bayard, falls in love and marries a society beauty, 
who does not love him, but whose social and financial 
ambitions are bound up in the marriage. The marriage 
was never consummated, as the hero had to leave England 
for special service in Egypt within two hours of the wedding 
ceremony. He there falls into the hands of hostile 
Arabs, who put out one eye and cut off one foot and 
disfigure his face with red hot irons. At the same time 
the birth of an unexpected child destroys his chances of 
succeeding to the peerage. The mutilated hero is 
nursed back to life by a beautiful Egyptian, who is a 
humanised variant of Ayesha, being a descendant of old 
kings and the last of her line, living in a remote oasis 
of the desert into which no stranger ever penetrated. 
Of course, this fair daughter of the desert falls in 
love with the hero, and is quite willing to accept the 
position of a second wife when she hears that wife 
number one is already in existence. The hero, however, 
prefers the way of the spirit to the way of the flesh, and 
nothing will serve him but he must return to England to 
his wife, whom he fondly imagines is still in love with 
him. When he arrives in London he finds that he 
is reported to be dead, that his mother has died, and 
that his wife, who is believed to be his widow, 
is living in private apartments. He makes his 
way there, only to find that his bride of an hour recoils 
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with horror from his ghastly appearance, and implores 
him, as he is supposed to be dead, to remain dead. His 
love for her dies within him in despair. He is saved 
from committing suicide in the Thames by seeing the 
vision of the fair lady in the desert as in acrystal. Back 
he goes to Egypt, and rejoins the woman who loves him ; 
but although his first marriage had never been con- 
summated, and although he never loved his wife, and 
she desired nothing so much as to be quit of him for 
ever, he refuses to marry the fair queen of the oasis, 
but lives with her in brotherly-sisterly fashion until 
the day of her death. How that is brought about it 
would hardly be fair to tell, but the story is interesting, 
although a little too high-pitched. Mr. Rider Haggard 
may think that this was the way of the spirit, but in 
reality it is rather a story of the devotion to the letter 
that killeth than to the spirit that giveth life. Still, 
it is impossible not to admire the intrepidity with which 
Mr. Haggard has set forth his conception of the duty of 
man in very difficult circumstances ; but he has pitched 
it so high that he will fail to carry with him the sym- 
pathy of most of his readers. If the hero had ever lived 
with his first wife it might have been different ; but this 
is carrying the obligation of the marriage ceremony to an 
almost inhuman point, 
A PSYCHIC NOVEL. 

In “Igdrasil” (Richards. 6s.), by Mrs. Trafford-Taun- 
ton, we have a first novel of a very unusual kind. The 
authoress has got ideas, and the courage of her ideas, but 
she would have done well to have exercised a little more 
restraint in the expressing of her notions in her own person 
in the pages of the novel. Her theme is the possibility of 
an individual being able, if he loves intensely and wills 
strongly, to compel the spirit of the dead woman whom he 
loves to reincarnate herself in a new-born child in such a 
way that he will have no difficulty in recognising her iden- 
tity when she grows up. The hero in “ Igdrasil ” achieves 
great success in this direction, and his first love takes the 
veil and dies in a convent; but thanks to the wonder- 
working power of his love-inspired will she comes to life 
again in the daughter of a young novice to whom his 
first love was devotedly attached. In the story Mrs. 
Trafford makes the reincarnating spirit mould the physi- 
cal shape of her new bodily tenement, and also to bring 
with her some faint and far away memories of her old 
life. “ Igdrasil,” despite the crudeness of its presenta- 
tion, is a notable addition to the psychic novels of our 
time. 

FOUR EXCELLENT NOVELS. 

Three or four novels stand out well above the rest— 
“ The Fifth Queen,” “ The Mayor of Troy,” “ The Wheel 
of Life,” and “The Lapse of Vivien Eady.” In “ The 
Fifth Queen” (Rivers. 6s.) Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer has 
written a good historical story, in which the scheming, 
spying Court of Henry VIII. is vividly brought before 
the reader. The characters are living human men and 
women, not mere scantily clothed historic scarecrows, as 
is not infrequently the case in novels of this description. 
The period chosen is that of the closing years of Henry, 
who, ill and well stricken in years, is turning in disgust from 
the fat, red-faced Anne of Cleves. Katherine Howard, her 
successor, is already introduced into the Court as waiting- 
woman to Mary, Princess of Wales. Those were bad days 
for women. Thomas Cromwell, Bishop Gardiner, Nicholas 
Udal, the disgraced Eton master, and many minor 
characters known to history, appear in Mr. Hueffer’s 
pages. Far more care has been taken over the writing 
of this tale of Tudor days than the ordinary writer of 
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~ fiction appears to think‘necessary. In “The Mayor of 


Troy” (Methuen. 6s.), Mr. Quiller Couch charms us 
“with his humour. The absurdities of the preparations of 
the little Cornish town to resist the invasion of Napoleon 
are related with a solemnity that cannot fail to amuse 
the reader. Solomon Hymen, the Mayor, is a character 
who lives in the memory not so much for the dramatic 
suddenness of his fall from high estate as on account of 
his absolute unconsciousness of all sense of proportion. 
He moves about his little corner of the world with 
a dignity and importance befitting the most exalted 
station. The vanity of human greatness seems to be 
Mr. Couch’s text, but his sermon is so pleasantly 
flavoured with humour that we gladly forgive him 
for poking fun at our pet foibles. “The Wheel of 
Life” (Constable. 6s.), by Ellen Glasgow, is a very 
careful study in the temperament of men and women 
and their mutual relations, The scene is New York, 
but the setting plays only a small part in the story. 
Six characters, three men and three women, absorb 
the attention, and their varying relations afford an 
excellent opportunity for some fine character-drawing. 
The idea running through the tale, that of the evolution of 
human beings through suffering to peace of mind, natur- 
ally entails a somewhat sombre story. But it is one which 
certainly holds the attention of the reader and carries 
him along with it, Vivien Eady in Mr. Charles Marriott’s 
novel (Nash. 6s.) also attains to better things—lapses 
upwards, not downwards, if I may use the expression. At 
first she is a conventional, uninteresting girl engaged to 
a master of a large school, one Selwyn Harper. His 
character, priggish, narrow, not quite sincere, self-satisfied 
and thoroughly conventional, is singularly well drawn. 
Afterwards she leaves this sawdusty creature, whom she 
does not love and who does not really love her, for a fine 
type of man whom she does love and who loves her. He 
is a man’s hero whom readers of many novels will find it 
instructive to compare with women’s heroes. They will 
find that there is a difference—the difference, in fact, 
between a man as woman thinks he ought to be, and a 
man as he knows he is. A delightful boy adds to the 
attractiveness of the tale. 
OTHER STORIES. 

To the above I may add a few more novels that have 
attracted my atténtion. “Karl Grier” (Hodder. 6s.), 
by Mr. Louis Tracy, is a very ingeniously worked-out 
story of a man endowed with the gift of the sixth sense. 
He is clairvoyant and clairaudient almost at will, and 
able to see and hear what his friends and enemies are 
about in all parts of the world. The story is very well 
told. “The Divine Gift” (Lamley. 5s.), by R. M. Lewis, 
also deals with the supernatural. The divine gift is the 
secret of immortality, and he describes how it was dis- 
covered and the results that followed. These are hardly 
calculated to encourage investigators to pursue a 
study that has fascinated the mind of man in all 
ages. “The Triumphs of Eugene Valmont” (Hurst. 
6s.), by Robert Barr, will bring you back to mundane 
affairs, for it is an exciting detective story, suffi- 
ciently frivolous to be a pleasant occupation for 
an hour’s reading. Alice and Claude Askew, in “ Jennifer 
Pontefracte” (Hurst. 6s.), write a good story on the 
popular theme of a man whom circumstances drive to 
Marry one woman and love drives to marry another. In 
the end there is really nothing to be done but to allow 
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him and the woman he should have married to drift out 
to sea in a boat and be drowned—a favourite but rather 
conventional ending with modern writers of fiction. 
Helen Wallace’s “Hasty Fruit” (Stock. 6s.) is a 
refreshing change after a surfeit of problem novels. The 
story is told with dramatic power, yet so naturally and 
simply that the book is closed with regret that we are to 
part with characters so much to our liking. There are 
also Ella Fuller Maitland’s “ Blanche Esmead ” (Methuen. 
6s.), a character drawn with a loving hand, and Peggy 
Webling’s “ Blue Jay” (Heinemann. 6s.), a very good 
first novel by a new writer, describing the career of a 
Canadian boy fired with the ambition to become a circus 
rider. For avery grim picture of the sordid aspects of 
life you cannot do better than read Upton Sinclair’s 
terribly realistic account of the seamy side of Chicago 
life as it may be seen in the neighbourhood of the stock- 
yards. “The Jungle” (Heinemann. 6s.) is a powerful 
story, but it is not pleasant reading. 
EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. 


The most remarkable thing in the publishing of cheap 
editions is the issue of “ Everyman’s Library,” the first 
hundred volumes of which have just appeared. “-Every- 
man’s Library” is a venture of Messrs. J. M. Dent and 
Co., who have been seized by the ambition to produce a 
complete library of 1,000 books, to be specially edited 
and uniformly bound. The type is good, the paper 
excellent, the binding very neat, and besides all this the 
volumes are absurdly cheap. When you have an 800 
page book printed upon paper so fine that it is not more 
than an inch thick, tastefully bound and admirably 
printed, it seems a sin to sell it for a shilling. Thisis 
what is done. If you prefer to have them in leather, 
instead of in cloth, it costs you 2s., but for practical pur- 
poses the cloth binding is good enough for anybody. 
Messrs. Dent and Co. propose to issue 100 volumes 
every year, covering different departments of literature. 
Each book is bound in its own colour—fiction in crimson, 
poetry in olive, science in dark green, children’s books in 
blue. The publishers hope in a few years to have a 
national classical library of 1,000 volumes which could 
be purchased complete for £50. It is a laudable ambi- 
tion, and judging from the start, they have every reason 
to count upon success. It promises to be the shilling 
edition of English books. 


By a slip of the pen I described Miss Annette M. B. 
Meakin as an American in noticing her book on Russia. 
This was a mistake, for Miss Meakin is an English- 
woman who does not desire to be deprived of her 
nationality even in print. 





NOTE.—I shall be glad to send any of the books noticed 
above to any subscriber, in any part of the world, on 
receipt of their published price, except in the case of net 
books, when the amount of postage should also be sent. 
Any information my readers may desire as to the 
books and other publications, either of the current month 
or of earlier date, I shall endeavour to supply. All com- 
munications must be addressed to ‘‘The Keeper of the 
Review Bookshop” at the Office of the ‘* Review of Reviews,” 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
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Go Ahead! John Bull. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


“REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 








Issued as an integral part of the “‘ Review of Reviews”’ of April, 1906. 








TEMPERANCE 


REFORM BY TAXATION.* 


——_>—————— 


“4 comparison of the whole of the special taxes 
levied on the liquor trade in the United Kingdom and 
the United States shows plainly that the iiquor trade 
in the United Kingdom is undertaxed to the extent of 
Srom nine to fifteen millions sterling per annum.” Such 
is the remarkable, not to say startling, result of 
the three years’ investigation into the taxation of the 
liquor trade undertaken by Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell. ‘This should be welcome news to all social 
reformers who are perpetually confronted with the 
plea of lack of pence. It seems almost too good to 
be true. But that it is true no impartial person who 
takes the trouble to master this important volume can 
deny. It is possible to handle statistics without touching 
facts; but in the hands of competent and trained 
investigators no tool is so trenchant in laying bare 
facts hitherto obscured. One fact that emerges with 
the utmost clearness from this investigation is that 
the efforts of Parliament and of reformers during the 
last quarter of the century to restrict the evils of the 
drink traffic have materially assisted in transforming 
the liquor trade into a close monopoly. It has 
reaped all the advantages of monopoly; but it has 
contributed next to nothing to the public exchequer 
in return for this free gift of many millions. It 
seems incredible that such a state of things should 
be tolerated for a moment. But the fact is patent. 
The city of Greater New York, with a population of 
3,400,000, obtains a larger annual revenue by 
#,100,000 from liquor licences than the whole of the 
United Kingdom, with a population of 42,000,000 ! 


BUILDING UP A MONOPOLY, 


It is impossible to more than notice one or two of 
the main conclusions arrived at by Messrs. Rowntree 
and Sherwell. ‘These conclusions are the result of 
the fullest and most painstaking inquiry into facts, 
weighing of evidence, and testing of statistics. 
Nothing is more remarkable in their volume than the 
description it contains of the rapid building up in our 
midst of a gigantic monopoly, founded on privileges 
unconsciously accorded to it, as the result of the evil 
it produces in the-community. The attempt to restrict 








* “Taxation of the Liquor Trade.” By Joseph Rowntree and Arthur 
Sherwell. 520 pp. 
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the trade within reasonable bounds has immensely 
strengthened its position in almost every respect. The 
successful closing of large numbers of public-houses 
all over the country has only tended to intensify the 
monopoly. ‘This reduction has been brought about 
entirely by the action of the community, often at con- 
siderable cost, with the inevitable result that licence 
values have enormously increased. In the following 
concise paragraph Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell set 
forth the facts :— 

Taking the whole of the United Kingdom, the number of 
public-houses has fallen from 96,727 in 1881 to 91,502 in 1904, 
a decrease of 5,225, or 5°4 per cent. Meantime the population 
has increased from less than 35,000,000 to nearly 43,000,000, an 
increase of 23 per cent. The estimated national expenditure 
upon alcoholic beverages has also increased during the same 
period by at least £23,000,000, or sixteen per cent. That is to 
say, despite a marked decrease in the number of public-houses 
and a marked zxcrease in the population and in the national 
expenditure upon alcohol, the scale of licence taxation remains 
as it was in 1880! This anomaly is made even more remarkable 
by the fact that, in the interval, the liquor trade has reaped the 
full financial advantages of the considerable concessions made 
to the brewing industry in 1880 by the abolition of excise restric- 
tions on the materials and processes of manufacture and the grant 
of the ‘‘ free mash tun.” Under the liberty then conceded the 
trade has been able to reap in an especial degree the benefits of 
a remarkable decline in the cost of raw material. 

THE FATE OF THE SMALL MEN. 

Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell emphasise the faet 
that there has been no corresponding decrease in the 
price to the consumer. On the contrary, the retail 
price of beer is in some cases absolutely, and in 
almost all cases relatively, higher than it was in 1880. 
The monopoly has reaped the whole advantage, as 
monopolies have the habit of doing when they enjoy 
the benefit of protection. Another example of the 
rapid strides made in the creation of a huge trade 
monopoly is the almost complete disappearance of 
the small brewers and public-houses. All the power 
and profits are now concentrated in a few hands. In 
1850 there were 44,300 “ brewers for sale;” in 1905 
these had decreased to 5,311. The case of the small 
public-house is no less striking :— 

In England and Wales, no fewer than 7,104 public-houses 
of less than £25 annual value, or one-third of the whole, 
disappeared between 1894 and 1904; while of those rated at 
between £25 and £50, 138 disappeared. In every other grade 
of the.scale there was a progressive increase, the ratio of increase 
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rising with each ascent in the scale until, for houses rated at 
between £600 and £700, it amounted to 209 per cent. 

The small public-house which was supposed to 
provide food and drink for man and beast has dis- 
appeared. Food and the beast have been eliminated. 
The huge gin-palace has taken their place. 


MONOPOLISING THE PROFITS. 


The publican and the brewer have received all this 
additional wealth as a free gift. There has been no 
corresponding benefit to the community. For the 
last twenty-five years we have been pursuing a policy 
of continuous and gratuitous enrichment of the liquor 
trade. In regard to licence duties, the amount 
received is actually less per 1,000 of the population 
than it was in 1881 :— 

The total yield of the duties is, of course, greater than it was 
twenty-five years ago owing to the enhancement of rateable 
values ; but for the whole of the public-houses in the kingdom, 
the increased yield from this cause amounts to less than 
£300,000 per annum. Indeed, notwithstanding this increase 
in the aggregate receipts from publicans’ licence duties since 
1880, the amount of revenue derived from them is, relatively to 
the population, less than it was twenty-five years ago. In 1881 
the total proceeds of the duties in the United Kingdom were 
equivalent to £41 per 1,000 of the population, whereas in 1904 
the total proceeds were equivalent to but £40 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY CONTRAST, 


To continue such a policy would be absurd and 
contrary to the public interests. As long as we 
pursue it we cannot with any good grace point the 
finger of scorn at American municipalities which dispose 
of valuable franchises without regard to the rights of 
the public. Into the intricacies of our licence duties 
I have not space to follow Messrs. Rowntree and 
‘Sherwell. They have no difficulty, however, in 
proving that, utterly inadequate as they are, their 
present incidence is both unequal and unjust and 
entirely out of harmony with any idea of scientific 
taxation. The small houses, they urge, should not 
be called upon to pay less, but the large houses 
should be compelled to pay considerably more. Up 
to the present time we have been accustomed to 
regard the licence duties as police measures rather 
than as a source of revenue. Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell urge the necessity of a complete revolution 
in the treatment of the question. To apply the 
economic pressure of increased taxation would, in 
their opinion, not only be a financial benefit to the 
community, but would of itself lead to a considerable 
reduction in the number of licences. They point 
their moral with this extraordinary contrast :— 

While the publican in the Transvaal is able to pay an annual 
sum of £100 for his licence in all but the very smallest places, 


75 per cent. of the publicans in England pay from £4 Ios, to 
y Pe only, while the average duty is only £21 5s. ! 


WHAT THE LIQUOR TRADE OUGHT TO PAY. 

But it is only when our taxation of the liquor trade 
is compared with the revenue obtained from it in 
other English-speaking lands that the utter inadequacy 
of the tribute we exact from a favoured monopoly can 
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be fully realised. The careful comparison with the 
licence duties and liquor taxation of the United States 
instituted by Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell brings 
out some extremely remarkable contrasts, which they 
illustrate in a series of telling diagrams. They point 
out that American cities receive from five to ten times 
as much revenue from liquor licences as is received 


Joun Buty.” 
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Population 3,430, 
Revenue £2,819,590. 
Population 42,000,000 
Revenue £2,216,036 
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Greater 
New York 


United 
Kingdom. 
Annual Revenue from Liquor Licences in Greater 


New York compared with that from Liquor Licences 
in the United Kingdom. 


in corresponding English cities. New York, with a 
million fewer people, receives from eight to nine times 
as much from liquor licences as is received in 
London. Boston receives ten times as much as Man- 
chester ; Detroit ten times as much as Bradford ; St. 
Paul eight times as much as Cardiff; while Lawrence 
actually receives fifteen times as much revenue from 
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liquor licences as is received in the slightly larger town 
of West Hartlepool. This contrast is made still more 
emphatic if we take the case of London, and see what 
the revenue from licence duties would be if the rates 
levied in American cities were applied to the metro- 
polis :— 

London now receives slightly less than £275,000 per annum. 
If it received the same amount of licence revenue per 1,000 of 
the population that is obtained in Philadelphia, it would receive 
41,645,000 ; if in the same proportion as in Denver, £2,027,000; 
as in Omaha, £2,097,000; in Superior, £2,185,000 ; in St. 
Paul, £2,269,000; in St. Louis, £2,297,000; in Boston, 
42,431,500; or in Lawrence, £2,391,500; while if it received 
the same amount in proportion to population that is received in 
Greater New York it would receive over three millions sterling 
annually (£3,062, 165)—an excess over its present licence revenue 
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of more than £2,787,000, or a sum equal to a rate of Is. 4d. in 
the £, or to practically one-half of the entire revenues of the 
London County Council and the London School Board raised in 


1904-5 by rates. 
AN INCREASE OF FOURTEEN MILLIONS PER ANNUM. 


They further point out that even if the high 
licence duties enforced in Massachusetts were 
applied to this country, and had the natural result of 
suppressing 28,000 public-houses in the cities and 
urban districts alone, the revenue from publicans’ 
licences in the United Kingdom would be increased 
by upwards of £8,000,000 per annum. If we 
received the same amount per thousand of the 
population that is received in the State of New York, 
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our revenue from liquor licences in the urban dis- 
tricts would be 416,197,643 instead of £1,705,474, 
an increase of more than fourteen million sterling per 
annum! Any comment on these figures would be 
superfluous. 

A STRIKING AMERICAN PARALLEL. 

To meet the objection that beer and spirits, apart 
from licence duties, are more heavily taxed in this 
country than in the United States, Messrs. Rowntree 
and Sherwell made a careful inquiry into the whole 
subject of liquor taxation in America. As a result 
they come to the conclusion that if the total taxation 
of beer and spirits is considered the taxation in New 
York State exceeds that of the United Kingdom by 
6s. 13d. per gallon of absolute alcohol. Applying the 
New York standard, we should receive 468,115,000 
from the liquor trade instead of £ 40,603,000, or an 
annual increase of £ 27,512,000. And this notwith- 
standing the fact that the United Kingdom taxation 
includes the special war taxes, while that of New York 
does not. On the basis of the New York war taxa- 
tion the annual increase in revenue in the United 
Kingdom would be £36,003,000. These are but 
a few of the comparisons Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell draw between the two countries and sub- 
stantiate by a mass of carefully compiled and tested 
statistics. But they amply suffice to prove that the 
revenue we obtain from the liquor trade should be 
increased by many millions a year. 









CAN THE TRADE PAY? 

But can the trade bear this added burden? Messrs. 
Rowntree and Sherwell advance a large amount of 
evidence to prove that it can. ‘They show that over 
a long period of years the trade has enjoyed great 
prosperity, and has reaped substantial advantages 
from the action of Parliament, without making any 
adequate return. In the ten years 1884-1894, for 
example, the profits of the brewers as assessed for 
income tax rose by 60 percent. The average divi- 
dend paid on ordinary shares by forty-four brewing 
and distilling companies in the ten years 1895-1904 
was 9*2 per cent. Certain companies have come to 
grief owing to gloss’ mismanagement or unsound 
finance. But their misfortunes cannot obscure the fact 
of the genuine prosperity of the great monopoly and its 
ability to bear increased taxation. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that on the adoption of high 
licence in New York State the revenue rose in a single 
year by upwards of a million and a half, an advance 
which was subsequently fully maintained. 

WHY LICENCE DUTIES SHOULD BE RAISED. 

In summing up their plea in favour of an increased 
taxation of the liquor trade Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell give the following reasons why they believe 
it is preferable to increase the licence duties rather 
than the tax on beer and spirits :— 


In the first place a tax on liquor has no effect upon the num- 
ber of licences applied for and granted, whereas high licence 
taxation is powerful in effecting an automatic reduction. The 
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absence of the economic check in the past has led to the present 
excess in the number of licensed premises, and it is important 
new to invoke the aid of ordinary economic forces in the adjust- 
ment of supply and demand. In the second place, the licence 
duties are notoriously inadequate, and to continue to exempt 
licensees from their proper share of taxation in consideration of 
an increased tax upon liquor, would be to stereotype a confusion 
of two distinct branches of trade which already, under the tied- 
house system, has been carried to undesirable lengths. Thirdly, 
‘ the present scale of licence taxation is full of anomalies and must 
in any case be revised, and it would seem better to found a 
scheme of revision upon a just appreciation of the fiscal value of 
the licence. 
A SYSTEM OF PUBLIC TENDER, 

In a final chapter they strongly advocate the 
adoption of some system of public tender whereby the 
monopoly value of licences may be automatically 
determined, the giving of a time-notice in final settle- 
ment of all claim to “equitable consideration,” and 
attaching to it a power of graduated commutation 
under which the expiry of the time-notice might be 
anticipated by a money payment. This commutation 
fund, they insist, must be a national and not a local 
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fund, and its revenue should be provided from the 
increased licence duties. They also suggest, as the 
most equitable method, that all future licences should 
be submitted to public tender and be granted fora 
specific term of years, say five or seven, when they 
should be re-submitted to public tender. Only by some 
such means can the public interests be properly safe- 
guarded from the encroachments of a gigantic mono- 
poly and a real liberation given to the forces that 
make for progress. 

After this demonstration of the ability of the liquor 
trade to pay an increased tribute in return for the 
privilege of monopoly, no Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer can afford to neglect this new source of revenue. 
When the demand for money for social reform is so 
insistent it would be a scandal to allow a monopoly 
to escape a burden which, in common justice to the 
community upon which it thrives, it ought to bear, 
and which it has evaded too long. It is contrary to 
public interest that the unwise and improvident policy 
hitherto pursued should be longer continued. After 
Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell’s exposure the whole 
question of the taxation of the liquor trade must be 
reconsidered. “ Bung” must be made to part with 
some of his ill-gotten wealth so heedlessly presented 
to him by a negligent public. 





Tobaceo-Growing in Ireland. 

IN an article entitled “ Tobacco-Growing in Ireland,” 
in the World’s Work, Mr. de Courcy suggests another 
possible remedy for the impoverished condition of that 
country. He describes a visit to the experimental 
tobacco farm of Colonel Everard in co. Meath, the crops 
being grown under the supervision of his son, who has 
studied the question in the tobacco-growing States of 
America. Colonel Everard seems to have no doubt of 
the commercial success of his undertaking, given proper 
facilities for ;rowing and curing the crop—this after 
experimenting in tobacco-growing since 1898 ; but the 
Department of Agriculture has seriously handicapped 
experiments by the regulation that no farmer shall grow 
less than ten acres. Hence only one last year in all 
Ireland could be found to undertake the cultivation of 
tobacco. The Parliamentary concessions are also not 
on the liberal side. Colonel Everard replied to all the 
stock allegations against Irish tobacco, adding that the 
American expert who saw his crop said no better tobacco 
could be grown in America. The average farmer in the 
States only grows five to ten acres of tobacco, which, in 
Colonel Everard’s opinion, is an exceedingly profitable 
crop to grow, while few, if any, of our agricultural pur- 
suits afford so much employment for the rural popula- 
tion. Still, the writer doubts the success of tobacco 
culture in Ireland unless it is granted far more liberal 
concessions than are at present allowed by Government. 





Temple Bar, of course, is not the old Temple Bar that 
we knew, and nothing can make most of us think it as 
good. The most amusing paper is a contrast between 
the French and English method of holiday-making—a 
jour de féte at Montmartre and a Bank Holiday at 
Hampstead. Mr, Arthur Ransome, the writer, finds the 
English pleasure-seeker’s methods healthier, more child- 
like, and the French, naturally, prettier. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

March 1.—At a meeting at Grootknol, in the Orange Free 
State, a resolution is passed strongly protesting against Lord 
Milner’s speech in the House of Lords ... Germany’s new tariff 
comes into operation ; it increases the cost of living ... Mr, 
Alfred Beit presents Hamburg with £100,000 for the establish- 
ment of a university. 

March 2.—The King leaves London for Paris ... The Lord 
Mayor opens a Mansion House fund for the relief of sufferers 
from the appalling Japanese famine ... Mr. Austin Taylor, M.P., 
addresses a letter to the chairman of the Toxteth Conserva- 
tive Association explaining why he now sits on the Ministerialist 
side of the House ... The seventh week of the Algeciras Con- 
ference ends without results ... A debate takes place in the 
Belgian Chamber on the Congo State .. Count Witte offers 

the Ministry of Commerce to M. Gouchkoff, Mayor of 
Moscow ... Dr. Moreira Penna is elected President of Brazil. 

March 3.—A conference of representatives of the Progressives, 
Responsible Government, and Het Volk Parties takes place at 
Pretoria ... A terrible storm breaks over four hundred fishing 
boats constituting the Trondhjem fishing fleet ; many boats are 
lost with their crews ... A Royal Commission is appointed to 
inquire into the canal and inland navigation of the United 
Kingdom ... The foundation stone of a new science school to 
cost £18,000 is laid at Dulwich by Lord Rayleigh Mr. Kato, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in Japan, resigns, as he objects to 
the Bill for nationalising the Japanese railways. 

March 5.—The King entertains at luncheon, at the British 
Embassy in Paris, M. and Mme. Loubert and M. Delcassé ... 
A meeting of thirty-eight societies is held in Johannesburg urging 
the need of establishing a stable form of Government ... The 
<hief Gobezembe is captured by Natal troops and his kraal 
burned ... The first stage of the elections for the Duma begins 
among the peasants of the province of St. Petersburg ... The 
Departmental Committee on Vagrancy publishes its report as a 
Blue-book ... A conference of commercial and industrial asso- 
<iations meets in London and recommends the independent audit 
and standardisation of municipal accounts ... Baron Banffy, the 
ex-Premier of Hungary, secedes from the Coalition. 

March 6.—The King leaves Paris for Biarritz ... The Viceroy 
of India reports 352,000 persons on relief works ... An Imperial 
Manifesto is issued in St. Petersburg announcing several changes 
in the constitution of the Duma as promulgated on October 30th 
Jast ... Debate in the French Chamber on the Navy Estimates 
.. The Budget Committee of the Reichstag agrees to the new 
Navy Bill ... Signor Tittoni is appointed Italian Ambassador 
to London. 

March 7.—The President of the Local Government Board 
<lirects an inquiry into the financial condition and pauperism of 
the Poplar Union ... The detailed Army Estimates are pub- 
lished for 1906-7 ... In the French Chamber the Government 
suffers a defeat ; the Cabinet, in consequence, tenders its resig- 
nation to M., Falliéres ... The ceremony of the formal abjuration 
of the Protestant faith by Princess Ena of Battenberg takes place 
at San Sebastian ... The new Imperial Manifesto evokes bitter 
‘disappointment in Russia ... The Budget Committee of the 
‘German Reichstag passes a vote of £845,000 for torpedo-boats 
and submarines ... The Free Churches in Birmingham assembled 

«demand the disestablishment of the Church in Wales. A Te- 
markable meeting of women in connection with the Free 
‘Churches takes place in Birmingham. 

March 8.—The International Customs Conference opens at 
Pietermaritzburg, South Africa; Lord Selborne presides ... 
The Session of the Dominion of Canada opens ... Sir R. Win- 
gate opens the Karima-Abu Hamed Railway from Dongola 
province to the Red Sea ... The Bank question is considered at 
the Algeciras Conference ... The fall ofan avalanche in Norway 
buries a number of fishermen’s huts, kills twenty-one persons, 
and severely injures thirty-nine ... The British Empire census 
for 1901 is published as a Blue-book. 

March 9.—The_ King of Spain announces his betrothal to 
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Princess Ena of Battenberg ... M. Sarrien is commissioned by 
M. Falliéres to form a Cabinet ... The Cardiff County Court 
Judge gives judgment against a miner who wished to recover the 
amount of levies paid by him to the Parliamentary fund of the 
South Wales Miners’ Federation. 

March 10.—The Baker Street and Waterloo Railway is 
formally opened by Sir E. Cornwall ... Mr. Nicholson, 
Librarian of the Bod'eian, appeals for the sum of £3,000 to 
buy back the First Folio edition of Shakespeare ... The Prince 
and Princess of Wales arrive at Quetta ... The Chief, Mskofeli, 
pays the fine imposed upon him by Colonel Leuchars ... A 
severe earthquake is felt at Bashahr in India ... In the Italian 
Chamber Signor Biancheri is elected President A terrible 
colliery «lisaster occurs in the Courriéres pits near Lens, in 
France ; about I,150 miners are entombed owing to a fearful 
explosion. 

March 11.—The Phoenix liner British Atng founders in the 
Atlantic ; twenty-eight persons are drowned. 

March 12,—The French Chamber of Deputies votes £20,000 
to be applied to the relief of the widows and orphans of the 
colliery disaster ... The new French Ministry is arranged: M. 
Sarrien, Prime Minister. 

March 13.—Basingstoke Election results in the election of 
Mr. Salter, K.C. (U.) by a majority of 259 over Mr. H. 
Verney (L.) ... Mr. Evan Spicer is elected Chairman of the 
L.C.C. ... The funeral of Herr Richter take place in Berlin ; 
there is a great assemblage of mourners ... The bodies rescued 
from the Courriéres mine are buried. 

March 14.—Mr. Morley, as Secretary for India, receives a 
deputation from the United Textile Factory Workers’ Associa- 
tion, who call attention to the long hours worked by cotton 
operatives in Bombay The Roman Catholic position on 
Education is issued, signed by the Duke of Norfolk ... The 
new French Ministry is gazetted : a Ministerial declaration is 
read in the Chamber by the Premier, M. Sarrien; a vote of 
confidence in the Government carried by a majority of 109 ... 
The Imperial Manifesto of March 6th is considered in Russia to 
be in flagrant contradiction to the principles of the Manifesto of 
October 30th, 

March 15.-—It is reported that three natives in Natal have 
been court-martialled and shot The Indian Government fine 
the Masud Wiziris 25,000 rupees Lord Avebury receives 
from the German branch of the Anglo-German Friendship Com- 
mittee an influential list of names expressing sympathy with the 
movement A limited liability company is formed to take 
over the Cusack Institute ... Discussion on the Naval estimates 
occupies the French Chamber ... The Russ publishes shocking 
disclosures of torture inflicted on prisoners at Warsaw. 

March 16.—Two passenger trains collide near Denvers in 
Colorado, U.S.A. ; about fifty passengers are killed and as 
many injured ... The Warsaw authorities arrest and imprison 
Fraulein Rosa Luxemburg, the German Socialist P. ince 
Arthur of Connaught and the other members of the Garter 
Mission leave Japan for England ... M. Clémenceau directs the 
Prefects of France to continue taking the church inventories ... 
The National Liberal Federation meets at Derby. 

March 17.—M. Clemenceau, the new French Minister of the 
Interior, visits Courri¢res, the scene of the terrible colliery 
disaster ; he confers with the miners ... Elections for the Duma 
begin in Russia ... Mr. Chamberlain publishes a letter in reply 
to Mr. Churchill Lord Dudley publishes a correspondence 
between himself and Sir E. Carson, M.P., on the Ir's question 

A new canal is opened in Burma to irrigate 189,c09 acres. 

March 19.—The Prince of Wales holds an investiture at 
Karachi on the conclusion of his visit to India ... Mr. John 
Redmond and Mr. Dillon are the chief speakers at a banquet in 
London on St. Patrick’s Day. They speak hopefully of justice 
being done to Ireland by the English masses ... Charing Cross 
terminal station is reopened for traffic ... A meeting is held in 
London, at the Royal Academy, to consider the scheme of the 
L.C.C. for the furfher improvement of the Strand. 
























March 20,—Viscount Hayashi, the Japanese Ambassador, 
sails for Japan ... Mr. Broadhurst accepts the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds ... A letter is read from the Queen at a meeting of the 
Birds’ Protection Society, in which she says she never wears 
osprey feathers ... The annual statement of Indian Finance is 
issued ... The miners’ strike in the Lens district of France 
extends The German Reichstag discusses the’ grave 
scandals connected with Herr von Puttkamer, Governor of the 
Cameroons, and Herr Horn, late Governor of Togoland. 

March 21.—The Congress of Miners in the North of France 
resolve on a general strike ... Black flags are hoisted on ships 
by the Black Sea Fleet in token of mourning for the execution 
of Lieutenant Schmidt ... The Compensation Commission in 
South Africa completes its work. 

March 22.—The first Committee of the House of Commons 
on Post Office Servants sits ... The telephone agreement made 
between the Postmaster-General and the Telephone Company 
is published ... The first report of the Select Committee on 
Parliamentary Procedure is published ... The French miners’ 
strike causes much 
disturbance to gene- 
ral labour ... Sir 
Evelyn Ruggles- 
Brise’s account of 
the congress at 
Budapest on the 
improvement of 
Criminal Law is 

ublished as a Par- 

iamentary paper. 

arch 23.— 
national Welsh 
Conference at Car- 
diff resolves in 
‘favour of a Welsh 
Council of Educa- 
tion ... Consider- 
able progress on 
the Bank question 
is made at Alge- 
ciras ... The editor 
of the Russ is ar- 
rested and im- 
prisoned for a year, 
at St. Petersburg, 
for publishing the 
revolutionary mani- 
festo of last Oc- 
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the House of Commons takes evidence on the Provision of Meals ‘ 
for School Children ... St. Michael’s Church, Burleigh Street, 

Strand, is sold by auction by order of the Ecclesiastical Com- 

missioners and realises £20,500 Between £60,000 and 

£100,000 damage is caused by a factory fire in Bristol ... A 

cyclone visits Sydney, and in a few minutes causes scenes of 

fearful terror, 

March 28,—Mr. G. W. Perkins, ex-Vice-President of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, is arrested on a charge of 
grand larceny of the first degree ... Prince Arthur of Connaught 
lands at Victoria, British Columbia ... The German Reichstag 
passes the Navy Bill against the votes of the Socialists and 
Radical Left. 

March 29.—The King consents to open the new Crimina! 
Court ... The Natal Ministry resign in consequence of the 
suspension by the Imperial Government of the execution of 
twelve natives for the murder of a policeman ... The Prince 
and Princess of Wales arrive at Cairo The Duke ane 
Duchess of Connaught arrive at Suez An anonymous 
donor gives £ 10,000 
to the Capital Fund 
of King Edward’: 
Hospital Fund. 

March 29.- 
Japanese seamen 
leave in two parties 
for Barrow and the 
Tyne ... Discussior 
yesterday by Vice- 
Regal Council in 
Calcutta on the 
Government’s 
financial statement. 
Lord Kitchener ex- 
plained that his 
Army scheme 
merely meant the 
placing of existing 
forces in the field 
with practically 
double their pre- 
sent efficiency 
The Chili Govern- 
ment sign a con- 
tract with the Ger- 
man Transatlantic 
Bank for a loan of 
£ 3,700,000... Satis- 





tober, The elec- a —_ factory progress 
tions continue to Photograph by} [Underwood and Underwood. made at Algeciras 
show _ indifference The Imperial Chinese Mission for the study of social and commercial in the Morocco 
and marked absten- conditions in Europe. Conference ... A 
tions among the colliery explosion 
minor landowners... near Nagasaki, 


An Imperial Chinese Commission arrives in London to study 
British administrative methods. 

March 24.—The Bill introduced by the Lord Chancellor for 
the establishment of a Court of Criminal Appeal is issued ... A 
new Labour Party is constituted in the United States ... The 
question of continuing or ending the French miners’ strike is 
to be decided by a referendum ... The Prince and Princess of 
Wales and the Duke and Duchess of Connaught meet at Aden 
... Six hundred and fourteen Japanese sailors arrive in the 
‘Thames totake back two new battleships built in England ... The 
Intercolonial Customs Conference at Pietermaritzburg is con- 
cluded ... The Russian estimates are recalled for reduction. 

March 26.—Notices of Accidents Bill comes befure the House 
of Commons Standing Committee on Trade ... The Japanese 
officers and Togo’s men are entertained in various ways in 
London ... Progress in the elections for the Russian Duma 
shows that it will be filled by the less enlightened elements ... 
Mr. D, C. Haldeman, the British Manager of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, resigns. 

March 27.—The Lord-Lieutenant and Lady Aberdeen pay 
their first official visit to Belfast ... The Select Committee of 





Japan, causes a loss of 250 lives. 

March 30.—Thirteen of the miners entombed at Courriéres 
found alive after three weeks ... Mr. Thomasson, proprietor of 
the 7ribune, returned for Leicester in place of Mr. Broadhurst 
(resigned), by a majority of 3,560 ... A strike affecting 400,000 
miners is decided on in America. 

PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords. 
March 1.—The manning of British ships by British seamen 
Prevention of Corruption Bill, second reading. 

March 5.—Chinese Labour : speeches by the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Lord Elgin. 

March 6.—Insurance Bill and the Prevention of Corruption 
Bills pass through Committee ... The Navy : speeches by Lord 
Goschen, Lord Cawdor, and Lord Tweedmouth. 

March 8.—Small Holdings—Crown Lands: statement by 
Lord Tweedmouth. 

March 9.—Sunday Opening of Shops: speeches by Lord 
Avebury, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Lord Tweed- 
mouth ; the question is referred to a Joint Committee of both 
Houses, 
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March 15.—Second reading : Limited Partnerships Bill. 
March 19.—The Militia : speech by Lord Portsmouth. 
March 20.—Deck-loads—Second reading : Poison and Phar- 
macy Bill. 

March 22.—Second reading : Public Acts (Amendment) Bill 
... Lord Newton on the Aliens Act and the Home Secretary. 

March 27.—The Lord Chancellor moves the second reading 
of the Criminal Appeal Bill, which is carried...South Africa : 
speeches by Lord Elgin and Lord Milner. 

March 29.—Vote of confidence in Lord Milner carried by 
170 votes to 35. The Government moved the previous 
question. 

March 30.—Lord Elgin announced that full despatches 
having been received from the Governor of Natal respecting the 
sentence of death passed upon natives by court-martial the 
Government were satisfied as to the justice of the case. 


House of Commons. 

March 1.—Navy Estimates : statement by Mr. E. Robertson ; 
an Amendment on wages is -proposed by Mr. Jenkins; Mr. 
Robertson agrees, 

March 2.—Education (Provision of Meals) Bill, moved by 
Mr. W. T. Wilson ; speeches by Mr. Jowett, Sir W. Collins, 
Mr. Cox, and Mr. Birrell ; second reading carried, and referred 
to a Select Committee. 

March 5.—The fiscal debate is postponed to 12th inst. Mr. 
Morley announces that Lord Kitchener will do his best to ensure 
the working of the new Army organisation. Supply—Civil 
Service : Position and appointment of inspectors criticised by 
Mr. H. J. Tennant and Mr. J. R. Macdonald. Aliens Act— 
The Consular Service. 

March 6.—Debate on the pay and position of Post Office 
servants ... Second reading : Notice of Accidents Bill ... Re- 
turning Officers’ Charges : Resolution carried unanimously. 

March 7.—Navy Estimates ... Payment of Members: Mr. 
Lever moves the resolution ; the Prime Minister agrees to the 
principle ; the motion is carried by 238 votes. 

March 8.—Supply—Army Estimates: statement by Mr. 
Haldane. 

March 9.—Land Tenure Bill : second reading carried by a 
majority of 253; the measure is referred to the Grand Com- 
mittee on Trade. 

March 12.—Mr. Balfour takes his seat as member for the City 

. Sir J. Kitson moves the Free-trade resolution ; seconded by 
Mr. Austin Taylor ; speeches by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Lloyd-George, Sir 
Edward Clarke, and others ; debate adjourned. 

March 13.—Adjourned debate on Sir J. Kitson’s fiscal resolu- 
tions ; speeches by Sir S. Wortley, Mr. Paul, Mr. Balfour, the 
Solicitor-General, Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Wyndham ; the reso- 
lution is agreed to by 376 votes ... Irish Fisheries: Mr. Bryce 
replies. 

March 14.—Vote on Account—Chinese Labour : speeches by 
Major Seely, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain ... Aliens Act: speech by the Home Secretary ... Old- 
Age Pensions for all : speeches by Mr. Asquith and Mr. Burns ; 
the resolution thereon carried unanimously. 

March 15.—Supply—Army Estimates: speeches by Major 
Seely, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Ward, Mr. Arnold 
Forster, and Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman ; the vote agreed to. 

March 16.-—Pure Beer : Bill thrown out on division. 

March 19.—Army Estimates : speeches by Mr. Wyndham and 
Mr. Haldane, 
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March 20.—Mr. Lloyd-George introduces a Merchant Shipping 
Bill : speeches by Mr. Havelock Wilson and others ... Midland 
Railway Bill, second reading Trinity College, Dublin: 
criticism ; speeches by Mr. Duffy and Mr. Bryce. 

March 21.—Consolidated Fund: Mr. Chamberlain’s amend- 
ment on Chinese labour ordinance ; speeches by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Balfourand Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman ; 
the amendment is rejected by 269 votes ... Censure on Lord 
Milner—Motion of Mr. Byles: speeches by Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Balfour ; Ministerial amendment carried 
by 220 votes, 

March 22.—The Prime Minister announces the names of’ the 
committee to go to South Africa to advise the Governnient on 
the new Constitution Education in Ireland: speeches by 
Mr. Murphy, Mr. Hazelton, Mr. Dillon and Mr. Bryce. 

March 23.—Second reading Land (Values) Taxation (Scot- 
land) Bill; carried by 319 votes against 61. 

March 26.—Mr. Gladstone introduces a Bill to make further 
provision for injuries to workmen and extend the Employers’ 
Liability Act, 1880, and the Compensation Act, 1897... Second 
reading of London County Council (Electric Supply) Bill... 
Army Annual Bill debated on second reading. 

March 27.—Merchant Shipping Bill: debate, second reading 
carried, and the Bill referred to the Standing Committee on 
Trade...Sugar Convention: speeches by Mr. Lloyd-George, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 

March 28.—Trade Disputes Bill introduced by the Attorney- 
General : is read a first time, but one clause gives great dis- 
satisfaction...A resolution on the condition of the Port and 
Docks of London is agreed to. 

March 29.—Army estimates further considered in Committee 
of Supply ..The London County Council (Tramways and 
Improvements) Bill read a second time, as was also the Middle- 
sex County Council (Tramways) Bill. 

March 30.—Mr. Hudson’s Trade Disputes Bill passed second 
reading by a majority of 350 ... The financial year ends with a 
surplus of about £ 3,000,009, 

OBITUARY. 

March 3.—M. Achille Motteau. 

March 4.—Sejior Romero Robledo ( Madrid), 68. 

March 5.—Major-General Sir W. Gatacre, K.C.B., 62. 

March 6.—Mr. F. W. Haddon (MeMourne Argus), 66. 

March 8.—Canon H. B. Tristram, F.R.S., D.D., 83. 

March 9.—Mr. Haden Corser, 60; Mr. W. Sowerby, F.L.S. 

March 10.—Herr Eugen Richter (Berlin), 67 ; Most Rev. C. 
O’Brien, R.C. Archbishop of Halifax (Nova Scotia), 62. 

March 11.—Dr. Greenidge, Lecturer in Ancient History, 
Oxford ; Mr. Bayley, late M.P. for Chesterfield Division of 
Derby, 60. 

March 12.—Dr. Manuel Quintana, President of the Argentine. 

March 13.—Miss Susan A. Anthony, 86. 

March 14.—Professor Bendall (Cambridge University). 

March 15.—Hon. A. G. Jones (Nova Scotia); Mr. G. S. 
Choppin (Australia), 88. 

March 17.—Lord Hampton, 57 ; Geheimrath Knach (Berlin), 
67 ; Herr Johan Most, U.S.A. 

March 20.—Rev. W. F. Taylor, Archdeacon of Liverpool, 84. 

March 21.—Rev. Samuel Garratt, 89. 

March 22.—Mr. Macdonald Paterson (Brisbane), 62. 

March 25.—Judge Gwilyn Williams, 66. 

March 26.—Mr. T. H. Woods, 76. 

March 27.—M. Eugéne Carriére, 56. 

March 28.—Professor L. Smith Beale, F.R.S., 78. 

March 29.—The Dean of Jersey, 64. 
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N.B.—The Editor of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS regrets that owing to the exigencies of space the Contents of 
Periodicals received after date can no longer be inserted in these columns. The following Table includes only 
the leading articles of the Periodicals published in England for the current month received before going to 
press and those of the Foreign Periodicals for the past month. 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


American Illustrated Magazine.—10, Norrotk STREET, STRAND. 
: 1o cts. March, 

The United States Reclamation Service ; the Eden-Makers. Illus. Julian 
W. Helburn. 

‘The Case of Mabel Parker. Illus. Arthur Train. 

Cotton-Growing and Cotton-Gambling. Illus. Henry K. Webster. 

Postal Carditis and Some Allied Manias. Illus. John W. Harrington. 

French Influence on American Painting. Illus, Charles H. C. Caffin. 


Annals of Psychical Science.—110, St. Martin’s LANE. 1s, 
arch 15. 
The Work of “‘ Amateurs” and the Work of “ Savants.” 
Some Reflections with regard to the Phenomenon called Materialisation. 
Dr. Charles Segard. 
More Séances for ‘* Materialisation” at the Villa Carmen, Algiers. 


Antiquary.—Srocx. 6d. April. 
St. David’s Cathredal. Illus. Dr. Alfred C. Fryer. 
The Gipsy Folk-Tale of the Two Brothers. William E. A. Axon. 
‘The Chapel of St. Thomas Meppershall. Illus. Constance Isherwood. 
Mary Queen of Scots. Concl. W. G. Blaikie Murdoch. 


Architectural Record.—14, Vesey Srreer, New York. 25 cts. March. 
Suburban Architecture in Philadelphia. Illus. Prof. T. Nolan. 

‘The New Harvard Club-House. Illus. 

Mr. Russell Sturgis on the Artist. J. La Farge. 

Architectural Anarchy. Illus, Criticaster. 

Paul Revere’s Old North Church at Boston. Illus. W. French. 


Arena.—Gay anp Biro. 25 cts. March. 
Main Currents of Thought in the Nineteenth Century, Prof. R. T. Kerlin. 
Economics of Moses. Contd. Dr. G. McA. Miller. 
Human Liberty or Human Greed? Robert Baker. 
The Economic Puke in Colorado. J. Warner Mills, 
David Graham Phil O. Flower. 
The Menace of naling David G. Phillips. 
Economy: Stuyvesant Fish. 
The Heart of the Race Problem. Contd. A. H. Grimke. 
J. Sidney Craiger, Cartoonist. Illus. 


Art Journal.—Virtve. rs. 6d. April. 
Frontispiece :—‘‘ Raillery ” after A. D. McCormick. 
English Poster-Designs. Illus. L. F. Day. 
The Arts and Crafts Exhibition. Contd. Illus. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Constanie. 1s. March. 
The Love of Wealth and the Public Service. F. W. Taussig. 
The German Emperor. A. Maurice Low. 
The Red Man’s Last Roll-Call. Charles M. Harvey. 
The Letters of Horace Walpole. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 
The Statesmanship of Turgot. Contd. Andrew D. White. 
Some Equivocal Rights of Labour. George W. Alger. 
Shakespeare and the Plastic Stage. John Corbin. 
Preparing Our Moros for Government. R. L. Bullard. 
Anatole France. Bradford Torrey. 
Significant Books of Religion. George Hodges. 


Badminton Magazine.—8, Henrietta Street. 1s. April. 
Capt. Wentworth Hope-Johnstone. Illus. Alfred E. T. Watson. 
Hunting in the Middle Ages. Illus. Baroness S. von C. 

Big-Game Shooting at Lake Baringo. Illus. C. V. A. Peel. 
Scouts and Outposts. Illus. Claude E. Benson. 
‘Lhe Art of Falling. Illus. Lilian E. Bland, 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—Biackwoop. 2s. 6d. April. 
Charles Lever. 
Gamekeepers and Gillies I have Known. Sir Heibert Maxwell. 
Sergius Witte. Perceval Gibbon. 
Salamanca. Edward Hutton. 
Gen. J. G. R. Forlong’s “‘ Faith of Man”; a History of Human Error. 
Musings without Method. 
Infantilia Quedam. 
A New House for the Commons. Henry W. Lucy. 
The Call to Arms. 

Bookman.—Hopper. 6d. March rs. 

The Schoolboy in Fiction. Illus. W. E. W. Collins. 
Tobias Smollett. 
Eton College. Ilius. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 


Bookman (America).—Dopp Anp MEAp, New York. 25 cts. March. 
Charles Dickens as a Husband. Illus, L. Orr. 

Ibsen the Playwright. Concl. Brander Matthews. 

Pioneer California Journalism. Illus. J. M. Scanland. , 

Finnish Writers. With Portraits. P. Harboe 

Crabbe. H.W. Boynton. 

Dumas and the Theatre. Illus. H. A. Spurr. 

Discipline in Modern Education. P. Shorey. 


Broad Views.—Kecan Pavi. rs. April. 

The Recreation of Chaldea. Ernest H. Short. 
The Politics of the Occultist. An Occult Student. 
Shakespeare and the Actor. E. Udny. 
Psychical Investigation in the Church of England. A Country Rector. 
Progress in relation to Diet. Mrs. St. John Hall. 
The Problem of the Unemployed : 

A Triple Solution. Hugh Lincoln. 

An Army of Industry. Walter Pierce. 
Interference with Nature, Menosarthes. 
Traces of Occultism. Rev. J. Tyssul Davis. 
Women and the Franchise. Violet Tweedale. 
The Recent Religious Discussion. Rev, G. H. Johnson. 


Burlington Magazine.—17, BerNeRS STREET. 2s. 6d. April. 
Watts’s ‘ The Sisters.” Claude Phillips. 
The Purpose and Policy of National Museums. 
The Watts Fresco in Lincoln’s Inn. Illus. Warwick H. Draper. 
Andrea dei Torresani’s ‘‘ Latin Aristotle” ; the Most Magnificent Book in 
the World? Illus. H. Yates Thompson. 
Isaac Oliver. Illus. Sir Richard R. Holmes. 
Silver Plate at Belvoir Castle. Concl. WUlus~ J. Starkie Gardner. 
Kighteenth-Century Mirrors, Illus. R. S, Clouston. 
Frontispiece :—‘‘ ‘The Sisters” after Watts. 
B. Fry’s Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Apvril. 
A Nation of Marksmen. Illus. . Fry 
Danger Moments in Cycling. Illus. a Pollock Castors. 
The Open Stance. I lus. J. H. Taylor. 
‘The Blot on British Games. Contd. C. B. Fry. 
Things John Bull may learn from His Sons. Illus. P. A. Vaile. 
The Sporting Possibilities of Rifle-Shooting. Illus. E. J. D. Newitt. 
3orders Beautiful. Illus. Edward Step. 


Canadian Magazine.—Ont: pac te he BLISHING Co., TORONTO. 23 Cents. 
ny rc h. 

The North-West Mounted Police. Illus. H. A. Cody. 

James J. Hill. Illus. 

Protection and Canadian Prosperity. W.K. McNaught. 

The Search for the Loon. Illus. B. Dale 

The Nemesis of War. Henri Restelle. 

Reminiseences of Colonel S. Jarvis, Loyalist. Contd. Stinson Jarvis. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Casse.t. 6d. April. 
Harry de Windt. Ilius. R. Blathwayt. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery. Illus. James A. Manson. 
The Story of the Cotton-Growers. Illus. G. I. T. Buckell. 
Old St. Paul’s. Illus. W. W. Hutchings. 
Lighting London. Iilus. Walter T. Roberts. 
The Paradox of History. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 


Century Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s. 4d. April. 
A Week at Waterloo. Illus. Lady De Lancey. 
Constantin Meunier ; a Sculptor of the Labourer. Illus. Christian Brinton. 
Individualism v. Socialism. William J. Bryan. 
Public Squares in City and Village. Illus. Sylvester Baxter. 
Hotel de La Rochefoucauld, Doudeauville. Illus. Camille Gronkowski, 
Lincoln the Lawyer. Contd. Illus. F. T. Hill. 


Chambers’s Journal.—W. Ano R. CHAMBers. 7d. April. 
The Queer Side of the Cabinet. Henry Leach. 
The Estate Agent. 
Why Railways do not pay better. 
Old-Age Pensions. George M‘Crae. 
Across the Atlantic in an Open Boat. 
The Duchy of Cornwall and Estates. 
More about the Holloway Friendly Society. 


Chautauquan Magazine.—Srrincrieto, Oun10. 2 dols. per ann. 
arch, 
Schools of Classical St dies in Athens and Rome. Illus, Rufus B. 
Richardson. 
The Message of Greek Politics. Cecil Fairfield Lavell. 
The Greek Preparations for Christian Thought. Charles W. Barnes. 
Symbols in Italian Painting. Illus. Mrs. Herman J. wont 


Connoisseur.—o95, TEMPLE CHAMBERS. Is. 
The Marquess of Bristol’s Collection at Ickworth. Illus. Treonard Vv illoughby. 
The Engravings of Andrea Mantegna. Illus, A. M. Hind. 
Some Sp:-cimens of Chinese Porcelain exhibited by Fone al of the Royal 
Amateur Art Society. Illus. Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson. 
Louis XVI. Concl. Illus. Gaston G-amont. 
Robert and Richard Dighton, Portrait-Etchers. Illus. Dion C. Calthrop. 
The Earliest Known Paintings on Cloth. Illus. Robert de Rustafjaell. 
Supplements :—‘“‘ Infanta Margarita Teresa” after Velasquez; ‘* Miss 
Alexander” after Whistler; “‘ Henry VIII.” after Holbein ; ‘‘ Miss 
Eveleen Tennant” after Sir f; E.- Millais. 
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‘Contemporary Review.—Horace Marsua.r. as. 6d. April. 
The New-Government and Its Problems. J. A. Spender. 
Religious Events in France. ‘Testis. 

The Marquis Saionji. J. Takegoshi. 

The New Aristocracy of Mr. Wells. J. A. Hobson, 
Direction for Popular Readers. Ernest A. Baker. 

The Franco-German Frontier. Demetrius C. Boulger. 
Archzology and Criticism. Dr. va H. Bennett. 

The Truth about the Monasteries. G, Coulton. 

Nikolai Andreyevitch Rimski- eviokin A. E. Keeton. 
The Limitations of Napoleon’s Genius. J. Holland Rose. 
The Catholic Threat of Passive Resistance. P. T. Forsyth. 
Dramatic Form and Substance. Philip Littell. 

Foreign Affairs. Dr. E. Dillon. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smitrn, Evper. rs. April. 
London and Paris ; a New Tale of Two Cities. Laurence Gom.ue. 


Through Yunnan from the Yangtse ; a Journey of Surprises. Mrs. Archi- 


bald Little 
The New House of Commons. J. H. Yoxall. 
From a College Window. Contd. 


Critic.—G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New Yorx. 25 cts. March. 
The Self-Hypnosis of Authors. M. Robertson. 
The Paris of “‘ The Human Comedy.” Il'us. W. H. Helm. 
Edwin Booth and Ole Bull. Illus. R. O. Doremus. 
Margaret Fuller and Her Friends. F. B. Sanborn. 
Jules Lemaitre. Jeanne Mairet. 
Letters of Madame de Staél to Benjamin Constant. 


Economic Journal.—Macmittan. 5s. March. 
Protection of Infant Industries. H.O. Meredith. 
The Study of Economic History. L. L. Price. 
The “Treasury Order Book.” W. A. Shaw. 
The Currant Crisis in Greece. A. Andréadés, 
The Measure of Industrial Economy. Robert H. Smith. 
Recent Schemes for Rating Urban Land Values. Prof. F. 


Educational Review.—Rauway, New York. 1s. 8d. March. 
University Adn.inistration. E. Benjamin Andrews. 
Dangers of School Reform. Stratton D. Brooks. 
Modern Trend of Physics and Chemistry-Teach ing. John F. Woodhull. 
A Problem in Education: the Survival of the Unfit. “J. B. Weems. 
On Teaching Latin. William A. Houghton. 
Catholic Citizens and Public Education. Thomas McMillan. 
The Question of Problems in Elementary Mathematics. David E. Smith. 
International Conferences of Education and the Berne Conference. Samuel 
T. Dutton. 


Empire Review.—Macmitian. 1s. April 
The British Parliament and the ‘Transvaal. Sir C. Kinloch Cooke. 
The Outcome of the Algeciras Conference. Edward Dicey. 
Woman Suffrage in New Zealand. Edith Searle Grossmann. 
Bird-Life on an African River. Dr. E. Hopkinson. 
Chinese ‘‘ Help” in British Columbia. Margaret Batchelor. 
Life in Rhodesia. Gertrude Page. 
Engineering Magazine.—222, Srranp. 1s. April. 
The ‘Efficiency of Engineering Personnel in the Navy. Walter M. 
McFarland. 
British Admiralty Policy and Its Consequences. A Naval Contributor. 


Jaroness de Nulde. 


Y. Edgeworth. 


Preparing the Isthmus for Canal Instruction Work. | Illus. Fullerton 
L. Waldo. 
Outfitting for the Prospecting Trail in Northern Mexico. Illus. Laurence 
‘err 


The Square Deal i in Works Management. Illus. O. M. Becker. 

Speed Characteristics and the Control of Electric Motors. Illus. Charles 
F. Scott. 

The oe of Power-Station Economy by Electric Auxiliaries. Arthur 


S. Mar 
New Shop "Methods from the Machinist’s Pcint of View. W. Burns. 


© Engineering Review. —104, Hicu Horsorn. 6d. March 15. 
The Logs arithmic Chart. Illus. . J. Goudie. 
The “ Mees ” Gas Engine. illus. “e Alfred Gradenwitz. 
The Prevention of Coast-Erosion. Contd. Dr. J. S. Owens. 
Superheated Steam. Michael Longridge. 
The Design of Engineering Workshops. Contd. H. Muncaster. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—358, STRAND. 6d. April. 
The Cheap Cottage. Illus. Spencer Edge. 
Kisses. Illus. Beatrice Heron-Maxwell. 
W. Larkins, Steeplejack ; Interview. Illus. J. Loughmore. 
Foreign Authors of To-day. Illus. Cosmopolitan. 
The Weird- Wailing Banshte. - A. W. Jarvis. 


Expository Times.—Simexix, MarsHuaty. 6d. April. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. Rev. John Kelman. 
The Reading of Scripture in Public Worship. 
The Masai and Their Primitive Traditions. Prof. George G. Cameron. 
Financial Review of Reviews.—2, WATertoo Piace. 1s. April. 
A Labour Budget. Keir Hardie. 
Finance in the New Parliament. Sir Charles W. Di'ke. 
Patent Rights and Latent Dangers. George Withers. 


Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman anv Hatt. as. 6d. April. 
Morocco and Europe = re Task of Sir Edward Grey. Perseus. 
Socialists and Tories. S. Street. 


Letters and the Ito. act Zangwill. 
Chinese Labour and the Government. J. Saxon Mills. 
Piero Maironi ; a Saint in Fiction. Mrs. Crawford. 
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The Continental Camps and the British Fleet. * * * 

The Public, the Motorist, and pn Royal Commission. Henry Norman. 
Afiernoon Calls. Mrs. John Lane. 

Progress or Reaction in the Navy. Archibald S. Hurd. 

A Forecast of the Legion of Frontiersmen. Roger Pocock. 

The Survival-Value of Religion. C. W. Saleeby. 

Philadelphia. Henry James. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—12s5, Srraxp. 1s. Maren 15. 
Capt. John Ward. 
My Schcolgirl Life Fifty Years Ago. 
The Desmond Rebellion, 1580. 
Fighting for the Crown in Shropshire. 


Geographical Jourgal.—Stasrorp. 2s. March 15. 
a al Investigations in British New Guinea. With Map and 
Illus, . G. Seligmann and W. Mersh Strong. 
British Bnet ‘African Plateau Land and Its Economic Conditions. With 
Map and Illus. Major A. St. Hill Gibbons. 
Recent Antarctic Expeditions. Dr. G. von Neumayer. 
fhe Rivers of Cape Colony. With Maps and Illus. Prof. Ernest H. L. 


Schwarz. 
Recent Regulations and Syllakuses in Geography affecting Schools, Dr. A. 
erbertson. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—4, Bovverte Srreer. 6d. April. 
Hairbreadth Escapes in a Wild Animal Show, Illus. 
How the Arabs live at Tunis. Douglas Sladen. 
All about Country Cottages, Illus. Contd. 


Girl’s Realm. —12, PorRTUGAL Street. 6d. April. 
The Wild Red Deer in England. Illus. Mary F. Watson. 
A Treasure Hunt. Illus. ¢ ladys Beattie Crozier. 
Che Y.W.C.A. Illus. Alice R. McLaren. 
Practical Violet-Farming for Girls. Illus. A. and D. Allen Brown. 


Good Words.—:, Carmetite House, Carmetire Srxeet. 6d. April. 
Sir William B. Richmond ; Interview. Illus. H. F. B. Wheeler. 

The King’s Choristers. Illus. Mary S. Warren. 

How the London County Council encourages Outdoor Games. Illus. 
Parliamentary Sons of the Pulpit. Illus. Edgar Rowan. 

The — m Boys’ Chapel, Woking ; Built by Sermons. Illus. George A. 


Witch-Doctors and Black Magic. Illus. William Durban. 
Scottish Reminiscences. Rev. Arthur Mursell. 
Grand Magazine.—Newnes. 44d. April. 
Playwriting as a Profession. Horace W. C. Newte. 
‘The Blight of Red Tape in England. T. C. Bridges. 
The Journal of the House of Commons. John J. Mooney. 
How London’s Latest News is flashed to the Provincial Newspapers. T. 
C. Much 

Do Juries ensure Justice ? 

No. A Lawyer. 

Yes. A Layman. 
The Natural and the Supernatural. Frank Podmore. 
The Secret of Success in the Army. Symposium. 
Traps for Investors. G. Sidney Paternoster. 
Why is Home Dull? Dora d’Espaigne Chapman. 
Sir Henry Irving. Contd. Joseph Hatton. 


Great Thoughts.—4, St. Bripe Street. 6d. April. 

Christopher Marlowe. Rev. R. P. Downes. 

The Centenary of Mrs. Browning. Illus. Rowland Grey. 

Advance Australia ; a ‘Talk with Bishop Riley. With Portrait. W. Durban: 

The Working Men’s College; Talk with Prof. A. V. Dicey. Illus. R. 
Blathwayt. 

Anton Rubinstein. Rev. R. P. Downes. 

Lamennais. Illus. Rev. T. A. Seed. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—45, ALsemMARLE STREET. 1s. April. 

A Glimpse of the English Washington Country. Illus. William Dean 
Howells. 

‘The Blubber-Hunters. Illus. Clifford W. Ashley. 

Dickens in Switzerland. Illus. Deshler Welch. 

Chemistry and the World’s Food. Illus. Robert K. Duncan. 

Home Life with Herbert Spencer. Warwick Deeping. 

The Hudson’s Bay Fur Company and the Raiders of 1670-1637. Illus. 
Agnes C. Lant. 

The Colorado ; the American Nile. Illus. G. Gordon Copp. 


Idler,—Cuatto ano Winpus. 6d. April. 
The Wonderland of Ceylon. Illus. Gen. Sir George Wolseley, 
The Druce Case. Contd. Illus. G. H. Druce. 


Independent Review.—Unwin. 2s. 6d. April. 
Trade Unions and the Law. Philip Snowden. 
The Taxation of spate J. A. Hobson. 
Electoral Abuses. W. J. Fisher. 
Flaws in Elementary Education. Cyril Jackson. 
Woman Suffrage. G. J. Holyoake. 
The Florentine Movement. Aelfrida Tillyard. 
Ruskin Hall ; a Labour College. E. Bruce Forrest. 
George Marlowe. F. R. E arp. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Gitt, Desun. 6d. April. 
The Pleysures of Gardening. M. C. Keogh. 
Edward Kelly. Contd. Rev. M. Russell. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—NorTHumBerLanD 
AvENUE. 6d. March ts. 
The Products of Australia. J. G. Jenkins. 
Our Emigration Plans. Genera] Booth. 
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Journal of the Royal United Serview Institution.—J. J. Kermer. 
15. 


The Toleration of Enteric Fever by rest yin Dr. H. E. Leigh Canney. 
Field 5 in the Light of Modern Warfare. Brevet Lieut.-Col. 


Primary Conditions for the Success of Cavalry in the Next European War. 


Knowledge.—27, CHancery Lane. April. 
Astronomical te Illus. Alex. Smith. 
Eolithic Man. W. A. Dut 
The Coloration of sta ‘and Birds. J. Lewis Bonhote. 


Lady’s Realm.—Hurcuinson. 6d. April. 
The Art of Léon Frederic. [Jlus. J. E. Whitby. 
A Week End at Windsor. Illus. Mary 9: Warren. 
How to drive. Illus. Gwen Carson. 
How Paris Fashions are created. Illus. W. G. FitzGerald. 
The Language of Patches. Illus, Ethel Beaugeard. 
Our Kitchens and How to plenish Them. Illus. Ardern Holt. 


Library Association Record.—Wuitcoms Hovse, Wuitcoms 
Srreet, Part Matt Easr. 2s. March 15. 
Library Binderies. E. R. Norris Mathews. 
Sunday Opening of Free Libraries. A. Capel Shaw. 


Library World.—181, Quzen Vicroxia Streer. 6d. March 15. 
The Fiction Bogey. 


London Quarterly Review.—Ketty. 2s. 6d. April. 
The*Argument for Foreign Missions. Prof. A. E. Garvie. 
Holman Hunt and His Art. The Editor. 
Literary Aspects of the Old Testament. Prof. John S. Banks. 
Maeterlinck. W. Burkitt Dalby. 
Relics of Ancient Aryan Folk-Lore in Shakespeare. Arthur S. Way. 
“* The Empire and the atl ” edited by C. S. Goldman. 
Wireless Telegraphy. F. Jam 
Mythology and Monotheism. Prof. W. F. Lofthouse. 


McClure’s Magazine.—10, Noxro.k STREET, STRAND. 10 cts. March, 
Commercial Macchiavellianism. Ida M. Tarbell. 

Two Years in the Arctic. Illus. Anthony Fiala. 

Looking Backwards. Contd. Clara Morris. 

Reminiscences of a Long Life. Illus. Carl Schurz. 

Railroads on Trial. Ray S. Baker. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmiitan. 6d. April. 
Some More Words about Bread. Francis Fox. 
Charing Cross Station Disaster; the Arrested Strok>. Herman Scheffauer. 
Work and Wages in’British Columbia. 
The Practical Angler. A. G. Bradley. 
The Head-Hunters of Formosa. Norman Shaw. 
The Regulation of Advertisements. Alfred Fellows. 


Millgate Monthly.—22, Lonc Miicate, MAncuester. 3d. April. 
The Education of the Workers. Albert Mansbridge. 

Round about Tweedside. 

Wait Whitman. Bevis Hampton. 

Swiss and American Democracy. Gustav Biischer. 


Monthly Review.—Joun Murray. 2s. 6d. April. 

a Morley. Algernon Cecil. 

The Old Ford. Alfred W. Rees. 
‘The Moral Crisis. F. Carrel. 
The Essential Factor of Progress. Dr. C. W. Saleeby. 
Roman Catholics v. Journalism. Basil Tozer. 
‘The Canals Commission. Urquhart A. Forbes. 
Coventry Patmore. Arthur Symons. 
The Blood Relationship of Man and Apes. Paul Uhlenhuth. 
Marriage in the East and in the West. Flora Annie Steel. 
Do Our Girls take an Interest in Literature? Margarita Yates, 
Plant-Growing with Artificial Light. S. Leonard Bastin. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—Temrce House, Temece Avenue. 6d. April. 
The Romance of Steel and Iron in America. Illus. Herbert N. Casson. 
The Decadence of Positive Authority. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst. 
Impressions of Manila. Illus, Atherton Brownell. 

People talked about in Paris. Illus. Vance Thompson. 

Rip Van Winkle; a Great Old Play. James L. Ford. 

‘The Irish in America. Illus. Herbert N. Casson. 

The Art of Courtesy. Harry Thurston Peck. 

The Financial District of New York. Illus. Eugene S. Willard. 


National Review.—23, Ryper Street. 2s. 6d. April, 

Episodes of the Month. 
Great Britain and South Africa. Viscount Milner. 
The Government and South Africa. Alfred Lyttelton. 
Impressions of South Africa. Rev. William Cunningham. 
Does the Working Man contribute a Sufficient Proportion of His Income to 

the Revenue? St. Loz Strachey. 
The Land Forces of the British Eaapire. Strategist. 
ore Hunger for Moroccan Coaling-stations. 

ilso 

.. Our “‘ Insolvent ” Stage. Austin Harrison. 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 
The Unemployable. Rev. Lord William Cecil. 
The Russian Army. Col. de la Poer Beresford. 
The De-Anglicisation of Ireland. Vigil. 
Colonial Maritime Defence. Adm. Fitzgerald. 
Greater Britain. 


With Map. H.W. 





Tne REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





Nautical Magazine.—James Poze, PoLLoksHietps, GLascow. 15. 
ri. 


Capt. Breckon of the White Cross. 
Charts, Ancient and Modern. 


Stability Information for Commanding Officers. With Diagrams. J. Nicol. 
| 


The North- West Passage and Magnetic Pole. 
“Captain” or ‘‘ Master.” Rector. 


New England Magazine.—s, Park Square, Boston. 25 cts. March, 


Facts about Santo Domingo. Illus. Winthrop Packard. 
Legends of Old Newgate. G. H. Hubbard. 

Worcester’s Great Opportunity. Frederick W. Coburn. 
The University of Illinois. Illus. Stephen S. Colvin. 
The Story of the Rug. Illus. Pauline C. Bouvé. 
Canton among the Blue Hills. Mary S. Stimpson. 


New Ireland Review.—Burns ann Oates. 6d. April. 
‘The Book of Rights. John MacNeill. 
Government by Disreputables. Arthur Synan. 
A Diversion in Art. Robert Sillard. 
The Cymro-Frankish Adventurers. Arthur Clery. 


Nineteenth Century and After.—Srorriswoopr. 2s. 6d. April. 
The Future of Anglo-German Relations. J. Ellis Barker, 
Is the British Empire safe? Sir Robert Giffen. 
Parliamentary Procedure : 
(1) Thomas Burt. 
(2) Frederic Harrison. 
Enlargement of the House of Commons. With .lan. Charles Barry. 
Wanted ! An End to Political Patronage. J. Henniker Heaton. 
Chinese Labour in the Transvaal: a Justification. Sir William Des Voeux 
‘The Chinese Army. Rev. E. J. Hardy. 
Admiralty Policy and the New Naval Estimates. Sir William H. White. 
My Grandfather's Reminiscences of Eton. Lord Monson. 
Some Recent Books. Walter Frewen Lord. 
The Papal Attack on France. Robert Dell. 
The New Fire-Protection for London. A. Maryon Watson. 
The Insularity of the English ; a Colonial View. Arthur H. Adams 
Education for Country Children. R. G. Wilberforce. 
‘The Government and the Empire. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
The Political Situation. Herbert Paul. 


North American Review.—HeEinemann. 2s. 6d. March. 
The American Navy. An American Citizen. 
Boston. Henry James. 
Proposed Reorganisation of the Consular cee. F. B. Loomis. 
Cause of the Recent Money Stringency. B. Hepburn. 
A Rural View of Rural Free Delivery. ES T. Bush. 
Is the United States prepared for War? Contd. F. L. Hindekoper. 
Scientific Agriculture. Countess of Warwick. 
Re-Publication of Plavs. Brander ae 
Future of the British West Indies. - P. Livingstone. 
Commercial Relations between mans and the United States. N. I 
Stone. 
Pending Shipping Legislation. W. FE. Humphrey. 
World Politics. 
Occult Review.—164, ALbeRsGATE Street. 6d. April. 
The Occult in Modern Fiction. pa Fellows. 
Keats the Mystic. Contd. E. J. F 
Glimpses of the Unseen. Contd: Re nal B. Span. 
Hypnotism and Clairvoyance. J. F. Hough. 


Open Court.—Kecan Paci. 6d. March. 
Franklin and Plato. C. M. Walsh. 
Babel and Bible. Concl. Illus. Friedrich Delitzsch. 
The Nobel Prizes. Illus. John Lund. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—NewrTon Srreet, Hotsorn. 6d. April. 
London through an American Camera. Illus. 
‘The New Liberal Government. Illus. G. R. Halkett. 
A Shakespeare Birthday; a Reminiscence of Charles Dickens, Illus 
Harry Furniss. 
Musical Pictures. Illus. C. Lewis Hind. 
A Week’s Adventure in the Fast End. Illus. A.C. R. 
Thomas Gibson Bowles. With Portrait. Herbert Vivian. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. April. 
Favourite Themes in Painting. Illus. 
The Problem of Housing the Poor. Illus. The Editor. 
From Stage to Peerage. Illus. J. A. Middleton. 
Fred Pegram ; Interview. Illus. Gordon Meggy. 
The Eye-Spot i in Nature. Illus. Percy Collins. 
What Creature would you prefer to be? Illus. Symposium. 


Philosophical Review.—Macmmian. 3s. March. 
Beliefs and Realities, Prof. John Dewey. 
Psychology, Natural Science, and Philosophy. Prof. Frank Thil’y. 
Evolution and the Absolute. Prof. H. Heath Bawden, 
Experience and Subjectivism. Prof. A. W. Moore. 

Positivist Review.—Wwm. Reeves. 3d. April. 

The Trades Disputes Bill. Frederic Harrison. 
Burma under British Rule. S. H. Swinny. 
Church and State in France. Paul Descours. 
The Day of All the Dead. Dr. J. H. Bridges. 


Practical Teacher.—Netson. 6d. April. 
Scarborough. Illus. 
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Psychological Review.—4:, Noxru Queen Srreer, Lancaster, Pa. 
50 cts. March, 
A Reconcili‘\tion between Structural and Functional Psychology. M. W. 
ins. 

Symmetry, Linear Illusions, and the Movements of the Eye. G. M. 
Stratton, 

On Secondary Bias in Objective Judgments, R. MacDougall. 

Mind as Instinct. J. E. Boodin, 


Quiver.—Cassett. 6d. April, 
Popular Sacred Songs. Illus. Miss I. Brooke-Alder. 
Dr. Luther Burbank. Illus. Norman Howard. 
The Problem of the Poor, Rev. F. B. Meyer. 
The Religious Press of To-day. Contd. Illus. Frank Webster. 
How to lift Christian Endeavour Societies. Illus. Rev. Francis E. Clark. 


Railway Magazine.—30, Ferrer Lane. 6d. April. 
The Great Western and Great Central Joint Line. Illus. A. W. Arthurton. 
British Locomotive Practice and Peiformance. Illus. Charles Rous- 
Marten. 
Gradients of the Midland Railway. W. J. Scott. 
Some Features of the New Victorian (Pimlico) Station. Illus. 
The Rabbit Traffic of Devon and Cornwall. Illus. J. Thornton Burge. 
Basle Station. Illus. A. Brascher. 
The Horticultural Environments of Railways. Illus. F. James 
Great Northern Railway Cross- Sanger“ Train Connections. W. P. Martin. 
The East Indian Railway. Illus. Huddleston. 
The Signals at Euston. Illus. W. ‘E. Edwards, 


Review of Reviews (Amenica).—13, Astor PLace, New York. 
25 cts. April. 
The Delta of the Colorado and [ts Problems. Illus. C. J. Blanchard. 
An Important Movement for American Music. Laurence Gilman. 
Railroad Rates and the Flow of Our Foreign ‘I'rade. With Map. F. A, 
Ogg 
Susan Anthony. With Portrait. Ida H. Harper. 
The Telharmonium. Illus. . C. Martin. 


Review of Reviews.—MEeEtsourne. od. Feb. 
A Modern Young Men’s Movement iu New Zealand. Illus. J. P. 
Fifteen Years of Liberalism in New Zealand. Illus. Emil Schwabe. 
Dr. Stone Wrigg on a Brown New Guinea ; Interview. 
T. Price on South Australia ; Interview. 
Rev. ‘Thomas Law on Nonconformists and the New House of Commons ; 
Interview. 
George Barnes on the Hopes of Labour ; Interview. 
George Macdonald. Illus, W. Garrett Horder, 
The New British Cabinet. Illus. 
Impressions of the Theatre. Contd. W. T. Stead. 
Winston Churchill’s Life of His Father. W. T. Stead. 


Royal Magazine,—C. A. Pearson. 4d. April. 
A Day as Orderly Officer. Illus. Khaki. 
Our Friend the Donkey. Illus. John Glenfield. 
The Burning of the Transport Sarak Sands. Illus. Walter Wood and 
George Diggins. 
Rock and Water Gardens. Illus. Geo. A. Best. 


St. Nicholas.—Macmittan. 1s. April. 
Robert Loufs Stevenson. Illus. Ariade Gilbert 
The Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln. Contd. Illus. Helen Nicolay 


School.—Murray. 6d. April. 
The Higher Education of Women in Berlin. Elizabeth Lee 
Winchester. 
Warming of School Buildings. Sydney F. Walker. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Epwarp Srawnrorp. ts. 6d. 
March rs. 
The History of the Geography of Scotland. With Maps and Illus. Sir 
Archibald Geikie. 
The Faeroe Islands. Illus. James Currie. 
Newfoundland. With Map and Illus. A. L. Cross. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—Heinemann. 1s. April. 
The Waters of Venice. Illus. Arthur Symons. 
The Pan-American Railway. Illus. Charles M. Pepper. 
The Caribou and His Kindred. Illus. Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Cooper. W. C. Brownell. 
Sir Francis Seymour Haden. Illus. William B. Boulton. 
Some Unecclesiastical Religious Art. Illus. William Walton. 


Strand Magazine,—Newnes. 6d. April. 
A Day spent in Kuching. Il'us. Ranee of Sarawak. 
My Best Piece of Light Verse. Illus. Symposium. 
Gen. Sir John French. With Poriraits. 
Tauchnitz. Illu-. Mrs. Herbert Vivian. 
‘The Life Story of a Horse Chestnut Bud. Illus. John J. Ward. 
My Best Picture; Symposium by German pacer. Illus. Adrian 
Margaux. 
A Postman’s Palace built out of Pebbles at Hauterive, France. Illus. Geo. 
est. 


Sunday at Home.—4, Bouverm Srreet. 6d. April. 
Holy Week and Easter at Athens. Illus. 
‘The Country House as a Moral and Social Force. Contd. T. H. S. Escott. 
Royal Holloway College. Illus. M.D. Jones. 
Rev. R, McCheyne. “Tilus Rev. W. E. 
Eastertide in Russia. A, Nicol Simpson. 
Miss Henrietta Bird ; the Sister of a Famous Woman. Jessie M. E. Saxby. 


LEADING CONTENTS OF 
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Sunday Magazine.—1, Carmecite House, Carmetite Street. 6d. 


April. 

Joseph Clark ; the Painter of Childhood. — H. F. B. Wheeler. 
Clergymen in the Boatrace. Illus. H. Leach. 

Memorials to John Wesley in English Churches. Illus. George A. Wade. 
The Gospel in Pottery. ‘ Illus. Bertrand Moore. 

Easter in Troubadour-Land. Illus. Francis Graham. 

My Boyhood’s Days. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers and John Kirk. 

Priceless Records of St. Paul's Casheae al. Ljlus. Owen Wilberforce. 

Our Wooden Churches. Illus. George C. Harper. 


Sunday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. April. 
Easter in Jerusalem. Illus. Jessie Ackermann. 
Curious Surviving Easter Customs. Illus. York Hopewell. 
A Quarter of a Century of Christian Endeavour. Illus. Dr. Francis E. 
Clark. 
Monuments to Piety. Illus. 


A. B. Cooper. 
The Rescue Society. Illus. 


Sunday Strand Charity Commissioner. 


Temple Bar.—Macmimtan. 6d. April. 
Thomas De Quincey. Edward Thomas. 
Hampstead and Montmartre. Arthur Ransome. 
Filippo Brunelleschi. Marie-Louise Egerton Castle. 
An Experiment in Fairy Tale. William J. Batchelder. 


Theosophical Review.—1:61, New Bonp Street. 1s. April. 
The Strange Story of a Hidden Book. Contd. Bhagavan Das. 
The Rationale of Reincarnation. ri rancis Sedlak. 
Justin Martyr on Reincarnation. . R. S. Mead. 
Islamic Theosophy. Edward E L ong 
The Mythos in Ireland. Concl. James H. Cousins. 


Treasury.—G. J. Parmer. 6d. April. 

The Waifs and Strays; a Talk with Rev. E. de M. Rudolf. Raymond 
Blathwayt. 

Some Pictures of the Passion at the National Gallery. Illus. Francis 
E. Hiley 

The L. hear Party and the Church. F. Rogers. 

St. Alban the Martyr at Teddington. Illus. 

The Anglia; a Total Wreck ~~ a‘ Half.” Illus. Mrs. R. Sharp. 

La Trappe in Algeria. Illus. Melbourne Evans. 

St. Richard, Bishop and on Ml Illus. Dr. E. Hermitage Day. 

The Common Lodging House ; Into the Depths. Beatrice Rosenthal. 


United Service Magazine.—23, Cocxspur Srreer. 2s. April. 
Ten Years of Naval Administration. Contd. ‘‘ Captain R. N.” 
The Duty of the Flag. Fleet Paymaster Graham Hewlett. 
England and Germany. C. de Thicrry. 
Che Canadian Military Forces. Major W. A. C. Denny 
The Voluntary System beyond the Atlantic. Major T. e. Naish. 
‘The Up-keep of the Army. Beedos. 
Minor Expeditions of the British Army from 1803 to 1815. Contd. Captain 
Lewis Butler. 
The Adée of the Military Engineer in the Field. Marcoe. 
On the Tactical Employment of Engineers. F. E. E. Skey 
The Hasty Intrenchment of Infantry on the Battlefield. 


Westminster Review. —MARLBOROUGH. 2s. 6d. April. 
The Age of the Ostrich. E. K. F. 
W. M. Lightbody. 
P, Bell. 


Testede. 


The Awakening of Demox —t 
Should the Death Duties be increased? W. 

Church and Poor Law Reform. 

History, Use, and Abuse of Trade Unions. D. Wright Biddulph, 
Pioneers. Ignota. 

Religious Revivals and Social Evolution. A. Hook. 

Rob. Donn, 1714-1778. Angus M. Mackay. 

‘Thessalian Rambles. R. W. W. Cryan. 

The Origin of Human Mind. Dr. James Baugh. 


Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. April. 
My Adventures on Suwarrow. D. H. Mackinnon. 
Among Insurgents and Brigands in Crete. Illus. Charles H. Hawes, 
On the High Seas. Illus, H. L. Adam. } 
Some Fishing Experiences. Illus. Major A. J. Boyd, Ro. k Carnegie, and 
A. C. Bancroft. 
A Ten Thousand Mile Race. Illus. J. O. Gregg. 
Across Mexico on Horseback. Illus. Gilson Willets. 
A Snake Hunt in Florida. Illus. G. R. O'Reilly. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 6d. April. 
The Art of Mr. J. C. Dollman. Illus. S. L. Bensusan, 
Chronicles in Cartoon. Illus. B. Fletcher Robinson, 
Via Hudson Bay. Illus, Ernest E. Williams. 


Woman at Home.—Hopper. 6d. April. 
The Princess Ena of Battenberg. Illus. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 
The Story of the Empress Eugénie. Contd. Illus. Jane T. Stoddart. 
World of To-day.—67, Wasasu Avenug, Cuicaco. 1octs. March. 
Birds That nest in Colonies. Illus. William L. Finley. 
What is the Liberal Policy? Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
Measuring the Earth. Illus. Edward Marshall. 
The Girl behind the Counter. Illus. Mary R. Cranston. 
Producer Gas; the New Rival of the Steam Engine. Illus. Frank A, 
Wilder. 
Commercialising Amateur Athletics. Charles J. P. Lucas. 
Deserted Ireland. Illus. Plummer F. Jones. 
‘The Society of Western Artists. Illus. James S. Dickerson 
Shall the Chain-Gang Go? Illus. George H. Clarke. 
Why China boycotts America. Charles Chailé-Long. 











THE REVIEW 


World’s Work.—HeIneMann. rs. April. 

Across the Atlantic in Five Days. Illus. F. A. A, Talbot. 
Marines as Chauffeurs. Fred ‘I’. Jane. 
How a Small Farmer succeeded. Hothe Counties. 
Canada, America, and British Trade, by Sir Williim Van Horne; Inter- 

view. 
The March of Events. 
A. H. Cocks’s Menagerie at Skirmett. 
The Marvels of Photography. Illus. 
The Management of a Private Garage. Henry Norman. 
Loading Warships with Coal. Illus. 
The New Spirit in London Locomotion. _ Illus. 
The Hall-Mark of Wool. Illus. Ambrose Talbot. 


Henry Norman. 
Illus. W. M. Webb. 
H. W. Lanier. 


THE GERMAN 


Deutsche Monatsschrift.—Avcex. Duncker, Bertin, W. 2 Mks, 
March. 

The German Language and Sea Power. G. Goedel. 

Count Witte. G, Cleinow. 

Mozart.. R. M. Breithaupt. 

Archzological Research in West Germany. 

The German Fleet. G. Wislicenus. 

Karl Christian Planck. A. Bonhéffer. 


Deutsche Revue.—Deutscue VerLAGs-ANSTALT, STUTTGART, 
6 Mks, per qr. March. 

Germany and Foreign Policy. 
The Tsar and His Councillors. F. von W. ; 
The Significance of the Mother for the Child. Prof. J. Fehling. 
Notes from a Journal, 1884. Freiherr von Cramm-Burgdorf. 
Heine. A. Scheler. 
Literary Criticism. R. von Gottschall. 
The Letters of Rudolf von Bennigsen. ; ‘ 
Present Day Justice and Freedom of Thought. Prof. W. Mittermaier. 
Unpublished Letters by Leopold von Ranke. Concl. F. von Ranke. 

rman National Characteristics in Law. Dr. von Schulte. 
Letters of Malwida von Meysenbug to Her Mother. Concl. G. Monod. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesr. ghia Bertin. 6 Mks. per qr. 
March. 

The Poetry of the Gospel. O. Frommel. 

Frederick William IV.’s Correspondence: with Ludolf Camphausen, 
E. Brandenburg. 

Immermann’s ‘‘ Miinchhausen.” Harry Mayne. 

Leaves from my American Journal. Mgr. Graf Vay von Vaya und zu 
Luskod 


H. Dragendorff. 


Contd. H. Oncken. 


Contd. 


International Private Law. Prof. E. Ehrlich. 
Warsaw and Moscow. Sidney Whitman. 
The Company of the Holy Sacrament. FE. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—Rerimar Hopsinc, BERL. 
3 Mks. per qr. March. 
The Prussian Army of Jena and Auerstadt. Concl. 
Alexander von Oettingen. Prof, Reinhold Seeberg. Sisies. 
The Attitude of Oscar Wilde and Maxim Gorki to Religion-and Christianity. 
Concl. Prof. R. H. Griitzmacher. 
Wilhelm Steinhausen. Dr. J. G. Sprengel. 


von Hoiningen-Huene. 


Freiherr von Sell. 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Lerpzic. 1 Mk. March 
National Art and Industry in Austria. Illus. L. Hevesi. 
Art Masterpieces of Saxony and Thuringia. Illus. R. Graul. 
Nord und Sid.—Siesennurenerstr. 11, Bkestav. 2 Mks, March, 


The Kaiser. Prof. E. Heyck. 
Rudolf Eucken. With Portrait. 
Psychic Infection. L. Fiirst. 
Religious, Political, Economic, and Domestic Society. J. Jzuulet. 
Servian Lyric Poetry. O: Hauser. 
English Parties and the General Election. Dr. H. Plehn. 

Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Georc Sritke, Bertin. 2 Mks 50 Pf. 

March. 

Spinoza’s Ethics. Friedrich Kuntze. 
The Foundation of English Maritime Supremacy. G. Roloff. 
Schiller’s Relations to Nature and Natural Scienc>. Walther May. 
The Needs of the Poor in Germany. Dr. C. J. Klumker. 


THE FRENCH 


Annales de Géographie.—s, ork pE Mézizres, Paris. 


T. Archelis. 


re 


‘The Ethnography of Macedonia. J. Cvijic. : 
The Geology a the Physical Geography of Morocco. Illus. L. Gentil. 
The Evolution of Nomadism in Algeria, A. Bernard and N. Lacroix. 


Association rsa en oo DE L’ABBAYE, Paris, 1 fr. 75¢. 
arc 


The Working Classes; After a Quarter of a Century. A. de Mun. 
The Church and Usury. L. Garriguet. 
Working Men’s Unions in Germany. A. Leroux. | 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Hacuerre. 20s. per ann. March. 
The Real Byron. M. Reader. 

Taras Schevtchenko. Concl. L. Leger. 

Religious Feeling in the Work of Victor Hugo, F. Thomas, 

Paris in the Spring of 1801. P. Usteri and E. Ritter, 

Emile Boutmy. E. Mayer 


’ 


yer. 
The Algeciras Conference. E. Tallichet. 
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‘The Automatic Rifle. H. G. Archer. 
Roses ; the Queen of Flowers. Illus. S, L. Bastin. 


Young Man,—4, Lupcare Circus, 
C. B. Fry. Illus. 
The Sport Instinct. C. B. Fry. 
Dr. Parker as a Young Man. Illus. G. Holden Pike. 
A Dream of Westward Ho. Illus. R. Everard Wyrall. 
The Irresponsible Gospel. G. K. Chesterton. 
The Child and the State; Interview with Sir Arthur Clay. 
Lawrence. 


3d. April. 


Arthur 


3d. April. 


Young Woman.—4, Luncare Crrcus. 
I Mrs. Skrogaard-Pedersen, 


Miss Maud MacCarthy ; Interview. Illus. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Labour Question in the United States. Dr. H. Stiircke. 
Wyckliffe’s ‘* De Veritate Sacrae Scripturae.” W. Borée. 
Arthur Drew and Christian Metaphysics. Reinhard Liebe. 


Sozialistische Monatshefte.—Li'rzowsrr. 105, Bertin, W. 50 PF. 
Starch. 
The General Election and the Working Classes in England. J. R. Mac- 
Donald. 
Electoral Questions in the North and in the South. J. Bruhns. 
Questions of Tactics in Russia. E. Bernstein. 
Proportional Representation. Dr. H. Lindemann. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Herper, Freisurc, Baven. 
to Mks. 80 Pf. per ann. March, 

Francis Xaver. J. Dahlmann. 

Nietzsche-Zarathustra. Concl. 

Inspiration. Concl. C. Pesch. 

Germany in the Tenth Century. Concl. S. Beissel. 

Fogazzaro’s Religious and Literary Standpoint. A. Baumgartner. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Devrscue VERLAGS-ANSTALT, SYUTTGART. 
1M 


Heft 8. 
Mary Magdalene. Illus. E. Heyck. 

Letto at Naples. Illus. L. Suevicus. 

The Modern Women’s Club. Illus. Eliza Ichenhaeuser. 

‘lhe German Colonial School at Witzenhausen. Illus. L. Schulze-Briick. 
The Berlin-Stettin Canal, Illus. Herr Bade. 

The French Press. Illus. K. E. Schmidt. 


Velhagen und Klasing's Bonatshefie.—Tavenziensta. 78, BERLIN. 


I . 50 Pf. March. 
Arthur Kampf. Illus. Friedrich Fuchs. 
The Paris Exhibition, 1867. Prof. L. Pietsch, 
Music in Berlin. Illus. W. Kleefeld. 
Hermann Sudesmann. With Portrait. Prof. R. M. Mever. 
The Monastery of St. Makarios, Egypt. Illus. Prof. G. Steindorff. 
The Beginnings of Modern Diplomacy. ‘T. Freiherr von Fabrice. 
Sinaia, Roumania, Illus. Paul Lindenberg. 


Westermann’s Monatshefte.—Grorc WesTerMann, 
BRAUNSCHWEIG. 1 Mk. 40 Pf. March. 
The Russian Administration. A. Kleinschmidt. 
The Tian-Schan Regions. Illus. A. Albert. 
Theodor Storm. With Portrait. Julius Bab. 
‘The Forms of Fishes. Illus. A. Sukolowsky. 
Fans. I'lus. Margarete E:ler. 
Gustav Frenssen. With Portrait. 


J. Sérensen, 


Pastor Niebuhr. 


Joseph Viktor von Scheffel and Emma Heim. Illus. F. D. 

Zeitschrift fur Bildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Leirzic. 26 Mks. 
erann. March, 

The Exhibition of the Kaiser Friedrich Museumverein, Illus. R. Giaul. 


Gaston de Latenay. Illus. K. E. Sehmidt. 

The Beginnings of German Portrait-Painting. Illus. 

Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—Breirkorr 
AND HAERTEL. 10 Mks. per ann. March, 

Peter Cornelius on Wagner. G. Miinzer. 

Letter by Simon Mayr, 1813. L. Schiedermair. 

Oratorio. F, Niecks, 

Hasse’s ‘‘ Conversion of St. Augustine.” 
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Correspondant,—31, Rue Saint-GuILLAuME, Paris. 2 frs. 50 
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The Last Years of Newman and Manning. 
The Future War. Gen. Meyssonnier. 

The Legislative Elections in the Colonies. P. Mimande. 

Jean Bornet on the New Free School in France. J. B. Piolet. 

Interview with Bismarck at Gastein. Mgr. Vallet. 

‘The Pearl Islands in the Pacific. A, Edouard-Petit. 

The Paris Churches under the Commune. E. Lecanuet. 
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Letters to a Friend, 1855-1870. Edmond Rousse. 

Bossuet and Biblical Studies. H. de Lacombe. 

‘The Sorrows and the Hopes of Poland. With Map. René Henry. 
3elgium and the First European Minister of Industry and Labour, Cte- 
__H. de Boissieu. 

The Contact of Races in the American City from the Moral Point of View. 

Prof. C. R. Henderson. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Foi et Vie.—48, Rue pe Litre, Paris. soc. March r. 


Gustave Steinheil. Mme. L. Roehrich. 

The Survival of Human oun nd J. E. Abelous, 
March 16. 

» Gustav Frenssen’s “ Hilligenlei.” B. Couve. 

The United Free Church of Scotland, H. Bonifas. 

Morality without God. Henri Bois. 


Grande Revue.—o, Rve Breve, Paris. 2 frs. soc. March. 


MM. Bernstein, Bataille, and de Croisset. L. Maigue. 

Happiness in the Eighteenth Century. M. Pellisson. 

Civil Justice at Paris during the Revolution. A. Douarche. 

Science and Morals. Paul Simon. 

Journal des Economistes.—1r4, Rue Ricneviev, Paris. 3 frs. soc. 
March. 

Italian Emigration. Paul Ghio. 

The eugronnen 0 of the Paris Customs. 

Paris a Seaport. . Rochetin. 


E. Letourneur. 


Mercure de France,—26, Rve pe Conpé, Paris. 1 fr. 25¢. March 1. 
Baudelaire. IF. Gautier. 
M. Brunetiére. Concl. J. Sogene. 
‘The Correspondence of St. Just. C. Vellay. 
Plea for the Preservation of the ‘neha Orange Theatre. G. Boissy. 
Nietzsche. J. de Gaultier. 

March ts. 
Alfred Musset at Fontainebleau. 
Stirner and Imperialist Morals. E. 
Baudelaire. F. Gautier. 
German Art, 1775-1875. M. Archinard. 
The University and the New Military Law. F. 


RvE DE 


Seilliéres. 


Caussy. 


Mercure Musicale.—2, Lovvois, Paris. soc. March x. 
Claude Debussy. L. Laloy. 
Berlioz. E. Vuillermoz. 


A. Mercier’s ** L’ Anniversaire.” 


2 


A. Bazaillas. 
March 15. 
Italian Music before Palestrina. G. Gasperini. 
The Harp of Erin. Salvator Peitavi. 
Nouvelle Revue,—Hacuetre. 55 frs. per ann. March z. 

Gambetta and the Scrutin de Liste. Gabriel Ferry. 

The New Italian Ministry. Raqueni. 
Reminiscences of 1848. E. Carjat. 

The Evolution of French Landscape-Painting. 

March 15. 

The Social and Democratic Agitation in Germany. 
‘Tuberculosis among the Working Classes. L. M. 
Laughter. Cécile Léger. 
Gen. Pepé and the Neapolitan Revolution of 1820. 
Fairies. L. Tailhade. 
Alfred Fouillée. S. Rzewuski. 
Alphonse Daudet’s ‘‘Sapho.” P. Fons. 


R. Bouyer. 


A. Marvaud. 
Bonneff. 


Léo Mouton. 


Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales.—19, Rvre Cassrrte, 
Paris. 75¢. March tr. 
The Magyars and Nationalities in Hungary. René Henry. 
Colonial Cotton in France. H. Lorin. 
March 16. 
The Triple Alliance. R. Henry. 
Native Policy on the French Congo. 
The Economic Rivalry of England and Germany. 


H. Froidevaux. 
J. Bardoux. 


54, Rue pe Seine, Paris. 1 fr. March x. 


Assistance and Philanthropy in France, 1g00-5.  L. Riviére. 

The French Society of Sanitary and Moral Prevention. FE. Picrret. 

Japanese Industries and the Yellow Economic Peril ; Symposium. 
March 16. 

Assistance and Philanthropy in France, tgoo-5. 

Crime in Belgium. Concl. H. Joly. 


Réforme Sociale.— 


Concl. L. Riviére. 


La Revue.—12, AvENVE DE L’OpérA, Paris. 1 fr. 25c. March, 
The Democratic Evolution of Germany. E. Reybel. 
French, Flemish, and Walloons. Henri Joly. 
Rivarol. E. Faguet. 
Napoleon I., the Clergy, and the Confessional. 
The Secrets of Youth. Jean Finot. 
The Animal Nutrition of Plants. G. Bonnier. 
Malayan Literature. L. Charpentier. 
Russian Ambassadors of the Past. Mme. Léopold Lacour. 

March 15. 

A Franco-Japanese Alliance. * * * 
Slythias of Antinoé. A, Gayet. 
Peace, Christianity, and Anti-Militarism. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Watwiller-la-Morte, Alsace. Masson Forestier. 
Alfred Roll. P. Gsell. 
Public Education in Quebec. R. de Marmande. 
‘Tradition in Henry Bordeaux’s “‘ Les Roquevillard.” G. P Ilissier. 
Napoleon I., the Clergy, and the Confessional. em E, Pierre. 
“ Seestern” on the German Admir: alty. A. 


E. Pierre. 


Revue Chrétienne.—83, Bovtevarp Araco, Paris. 10 frs. per ann. 

Marc 
Prof. L. Gautier on the Old Testament. 
Henri Warnery. H. Dartigue. 


©. Mercier, 
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62 frs. per anm. March :. 
Comte d’Haus 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Hacuervre. 

The Duchess of Burgundy and the Savoyard Alliance, 
sonville. 

‘The English and Afghanistan. M. Rouire. 

Villers under the Consulate of the First Empive. 

Japan. Contd. A, Bellessort. 

‘The Empress Irene. C. Diehl. 

Jeethoven’s Piano Sonatas. Camille Bellaigue. 

March 15. 

Millionaires of Other Days. Contd. Vicomte G. d’Averel. 

Honoré de Balzac. F. Brunetiére. 

Comte Paul Strogonof. E. Daudet 

‘The Franco-Venezuelan Conflict. René Pinon. 

‘The Philosophy of Lamartine. René Doumic. 

‘The Unemployed in London. ‘IT. de Wyzewa. 


Paul Gautier. 


Revue du Droit Public et de la Science Politique. —16, Rve 
Sourriot, Paxis. 5 frs. Mare 
The Mode of electing the President of the Foun h ee of Deputies. 
A Db Ipec h 
The Application of Extradition Treaties to the Colonies. A. Halot. 
Revue Economique Internationale,— 98, BouLevarp Sr. Ger 
"ARIS. 5 frs. Marc! i. 


MAIN, 


The Land Question and the 4 arian Classes in India. J. Chailley. 
The Bourse of Amsterdam. Vissering. 
Ports and Docks and Their Pel a to the State. 
Patent Laws. Dr. H. Béttger. 
The Merchant Marine of Japan. 


Doug'as Owen. 
A. Halot 


Revue Francaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—o2, Rve pz La 
ICTOIRE, Paxis. 2frs. March. 
Contd. Lieut.-Col, Ver: aux. 
C. de Lasalle 
With Maps, G. Demanche. 


Public Administration in China. 
Reorganisation of the French Congo. 
The Formation of the Boer Nation. 


Revue Générale.—21, Rue pe 1a Limite, Brussets. 1 fr. soc. 
March. 

The White Book on Separation. C. Woeste. 

Doctors and French Society. Contd. V. Du Bled. 

Morocco. J. Leclercq. 

On the Congo. Dr. A 

Artillery. H. 


Revue Littéraire.—33, Cuavssée pu Port 
Medicine in the — of Moliére. L. Tailhade. 
Verlaine. Contd. . Delahaye 


Jullien. 
Madeleine. 


Revue du Monde Catholique. — 76, Rve pes Sainrs-Péres, Panis 
fr. soc. arch 1. 

Separation ; Encyclical of Pius X 

Lessons of Contemporary History. Contd. Un Homme d’Etat. 

Protestant Germany. Contd. Mgr. Justin Févre 

Taine. Concl. Pere At. 

Lamennais and Victor Hugo. Concl. C. Maréchal. 

March 15. 

Protestant Germany. Contd. Mgr. Justin Févre 

Traditional Exegesis and Critical Exegesis. Contd. 

Studies of Jewish History. Contd. Abbé Barret. 

Socialism. Abbé Patoux. 

Lessons of Contemporary History. Contd 

Mary Magdalene. Contd. Abbé Sicard. 


Abbé Dessailly. 
Un Homme d’ Etat. 


Revue de Paris.—Unwis. 2 firs. soc. March t. 


The Syndicates of Teachers. L. Barthou 
Letters. Contd. Hector Berlioz. 


The Inkyo in Japan. L. Aubert. 


The Church, the Lagan, and the Parish. A. Mater. 
‘The English Elections. . Bérard. 
Antoine Christophe Merlin of Thionville. E. Veivert. 
larch 15. 
Antony and Cleopatra. Ferrero, 
En route for Fez. A. ( heveillow 
Letters. Contd. Hector Berlioz. 
The Church, the Laymen, and the Parish. Contd. A. Mater, 


A Lesson from the German Navy. Commandant L, Abeille. 


Revue Universitaire.—s, Rue pe Mézizres, Paris. 


March. 


10 frs. per ann. 


The Teaching of Spanish and of Italian in 1905. E. Mérimée. 


Revue de l’Université de Bruxelles.—115, Rue Farner, Brussers. 


tfr. 50c. March. 
The Colonial Question. H. Rolin. 
Souvenirs. Pergameni. 
The Belgian Littoral. Cont. Illus. Mlle. J. Wery. 


Université Catholique.—zs5, Rue pu Part, Lyon. 
year. March. 

The Encyclical on Separation. R. Parayre. 

Christianity and Solidarity. J. Rambaud. 

The New Legal Statute of the Church of France 

Counter-Revolution. Abbé Delfour. 


Dom Marie Bernard. J.C 


11 frs. per half- 


Contd. Du Magny. 
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ges THE ITALIAN 


‘i Civilta Cattolica.—Via Riretra 246, Rome. 25 frs. per ann, 
March 3. 


ion of Pope Pius X, 
Encyclical Letter of Pius X. to the French. 
‘ Dante’s Conception of Purgatory 
- St. Mark’s Gospel a Study in in Apologetics. 
New Men and Old Error: 
March 17 
‘The Japanese een according to Sixteenth Caaey Missionaries. 
m and 
‘ yo tion in the he Middle Ages. 
ae X. and the ne Bishops, 
um.—Besc AMO. March. 
A. Dall’ Oca Bian mporiur Pica, ‘ 
Camille Mauclair. U. ll 
io and His Art. Illus. E. Romavello. 


Ancient Art at the Macerata Exhibition. Illus. Corrado Ricct. 
Taormina. Illus. G. P. Castello. 


eco bates 
Recent Acquisitions to the F lorence Galleries. Illus. O. H. Gigholi. 
Nuova Antologia.—Corso Umserro I. 131, Rome. 46 frs. per ann, 


March 1. 
- the South of the United oo Illus. E. Mayor des Planches. 
A. Labriola. Illus. C. 
Celebrated Singers of the pve Century. Illus. G, Monaldi, 
D. Morelli in Life and in Art. Illus. R. Pantini. 
The Co-operative Agrarian Congress at Yow A M. Ferraris. 
Aerial Navigation in War-time. Illus. Capt. G. Castagneris. 
The Moral of the Green Books. XXX. 
March 16 : 
What can be seen at the Milan Exhibition. Illus. M. Scherillo. 
A. Franchetti. E. Masi. 
Geological Divagations. Senator P. Livy. : 
Landscape Painting in Italian Art. Prof. B. Magni. 
Science in Social Life. Senator G. Arcoleo. 
The Recently Discovered Paintings at Pompeii. ‘I’. dall Osso. 


Rural Economy in the South. V. di Somma. ees 
The Expedition of the Duke of the Abruzzi to Ruwenzori: Guido Cora. 


/Rassegna Nazionale.—Via Goro Capront 48, FLORENCE. 30 frs, 


Marc I. 
Pius X. ard Bishop Bonomelli, S. Monti. 


The Italians in Westphalia. E. Maina. 


THE DUTCH 


1s. 8d. March, 


Dr. Jelgersma, Scientist. Illus. Dr. A. H. Oort. 


The Resuscitation of the Minor Arts. Illus. H. Hana. 
Travels in Morocto. Illus. Jac. van Looy. 
De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. March. 


The Artistic Life. Is. Querido. 
‘The Organisation of German Industry. R. P. J. Tutein Nolthenius. 
Our Trade with Persia and the Levant. A. Hotz. 


Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio pe EscortaL, MAprip. 
20 pesetas perann. No. 4. 

The Creation of the World according to St. Augustine. A. R. de Prada. 
The Awakening of the Will in God. B. Fr. neeee’e © Oliver. 
Do the Days shorten after the ice om ?: Poa 
The Separation of Church and State i in Ri Lucio Conde. 
A Critical Study of Morals. Cipriano Arribas. 

dinal Goosens. P. I. M. 


Espafia Moderna,—Cvesta pe Santo Dominco 16, Maprip. 
40 pesetas perann. March. 
ae is Truth? Miguel de Unamuno. 
of Cervantes concerning Northern Countries. 
Alcoholism in Modern Classical Spanish Poetry. 
ano. 


La Lectura.—CervanTEs 30, MADRID. 
Work Gardens. J. Gascon y Marin. 
Sociology of Small. Prof. Adolfo Posada. 
Origin of the Novel in Spain. A. Bonilla y San Martin. 

Relations between Sp:in and Austria during the Reign of the Empress 

Margaret. Zeda. 


Carlos Larsen. 
P. Sangro y Ros de 


24 frs. perann. No. 63. 


Dansk Tidskrift.—CorenHaGEN. 12kr. perann. March. 
King Christian IX. L. Moltesen. 
‘The Five Liberal Leaders. Erik Henrichsen. 
Modern Research concerning the Oldest Printed Books. H. O. Lange. 


Constance Leth and N..F. S. Grundtvig. Th. Graae. 
Henry George. Contd. Gronvald Nielsen. 


Woman. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN 





OF REVIEWS. 


MAGAZINES. 


Memories of an African Journey. F. Bosazza. 

Evolution. V. Riccabona. 

A New Book by P. Villari. D. cpoichele. 
arc 


Bishop Bonomelli’s Pastoral. Serator F. Nobili-Vitelleschi. 
Charles III. of Parma. L. ao etti. 
Augusto Conti and His Biographer. R. Fornaciari. 
Urgent Problems. 

On the Rupture of the Concordat. 
Synthesis of the Forty Rosminian Propositicns. 
Victor Carpaccio. A. Zardo, 


Rinascimento.—Mian. 
The Idea] Aim of Alfieri. G. Lisio. 
orasso. 
Fashion and Art in Paris. 
The Renaissance in Spain. 


C. Caviglione. 
G. Morando. 


25 frs. peran. March 5. 


Gustave Kahn. 
E. Tedeschi. 
March 20. 
Gabriele d’Annunzio as a Prose-Writer. O. Bacci. 


Rivista d’Italia.—2or, Via pet Trirone, Rome. 
March. 
The Urgent Need for Re-establishing the Court of Cassation. 
Navy Cruisers and State Interests. T. Sigismondi. 
Olympic Games and Physical Education. E. Patini. 
‘* Tl Santo ” and Its Critics. L. Pastine. 
The Labour Party in England. O. Rizzini. 
The Evolution Theories of Darwin’s Son. G. de Stefano. 


25 frs. per ann. 


L. Mortara. 


Rivista Musicale scams ga Bocca, Turin. L4,50. No. 1. 
arc 
The Faust Legend, Goethe’s Drama, and the Faust of Musical Drama. I. 


Pizzetti, 
Donizetti at Rome. Contd. A. Cametti. 
Alessandro Striggio. A. ze and D. Alaleona. 
Liszt and Rome. E. Segn’ 
Collaboration in Theatrical Works. N. Tabanelli. 

Rivista per le Signorine,—Via PisacANe 25, MILAN. March, 
Felicita Morandi. E. Salvi. 





A Women’s Association at Turin. E. Ratti. 
Distinguished Women of the Marches. Fiducia. 
A. Baccelli. A. Rosaspina. 


MAGAZINES. 


Onze Eeuw.—Erven F. Boun, HAARLEM. 
Holland and Belgium. J.C. A. Everwijn. 
An Appreciation of Bismarck. Geertruida Carelsen. 
Government Trading in the — —— Possessions, 
The Excavations in Crete. Dr. A can. 


Vragen des fii tee 1s. 6d. 
The Law concerning Wages. H. L. A. Visser. 
State Taxation and Muntripalities. C. U. W. Raedt. 
Reform of the System of Taxation. L. J. H. Everzen. 


2s. 6d. March. 


Dr, E. V. Kielstra. 


March, 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Nuestro Tiempo.—Fvencarrav 114, MApRID.~ 
0. 70. 
The End of the Catalan Nation. R. Altamira. 
Study of the Social Condition reflected in ‘‘ Don Quixote.” 
edrero . 
Economic Laws and the Laws of War. Ricardo Burquete. 
Life and Writings of Dr. Rizal. W.E. Retana. 
No. 71. 
Patriotism in Spain. M. de Unamuno. 
Agricultural Co-operation. R. Moreno. 
From the Reader to the Newspaper. J. Beltran y Musitu. 


Revista Contemporanea.—Catte pe Pizarro 17, MAprRID. 
2 pesetas. March 15. 
Translation from Arabic, Persian and Russian. A. B. de Unquera. 
Birds in Spain. D. A. de Segovia y Corrales. 
Association of Masters. Enrique Prugent. 
Concerning Seville. “C. Justi. 


Revista Portugueza.—Rva Nova po AtmADA 74, LisBon. 
15 frs. per ann. 0, 107. 
The Port of Lourenzo Marques. Hugo de Lacerda. 
The Re-arrangement of the British Fleets. A. A. 
A Japanese Embassy to Europe in the Sixteenth Century. 


MAGAZINES. 


Kringsjaa.—Curist1aniA. Kr. 3.50. 
Japan’s Victory over Disease. Major L. L. Seaman. 
A Christmas Sojourn in Rome. Kristian Gloersen. 


24 frs. per ann. 
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THE FIRST STEP IN LIFE. 


From the painting by Joseph Clarke, in the Royal Academy, 1906. 
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